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ANNOUNCEMENT 


the pleasure to inform members of the Society and readers of the 

Review that the British Academy has made a grant towards the expenses 
of the Review out of the special funds made available by the Nuffield Foundation. 
This will make it possible to enlarge the Review and to introduce a number of 
much-needed changes in its contents. The enlargement should be sufficient to 
prevent further accumulation of articles awaiting publication and drastically to 
reduce the interval between the acceptance of an article and its appearance in 
print. From now on it may also be possible to allow more space to contributions 
on the economic and social history of countries other than Great Britain and 
to expand reviews of foreign publications. In addition, the editors hope to 
introduce one or two new features, such as occasional revisions of the better- 
known books and articles by the authors themselves, or brief essays with sugges- 
tions of new researches or fresh hypotheses: suggestions which frequently occur 
to economic historians in the course of their work, but which, as a rule, remain 
unrecorded. 

None of these changes and additions will be found in the current number. 
The editors feel that in this issue, the first to be published with the aid of the 
new grant, the additional space should be devoted to clearing up the arrears 
of articles and reviews. 


ck: Council of the Economic History Society and the Editorial Board have 
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LABOUR IN THE ENGLISH ECONOMY OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY! 


By D. C. COLEMAN 


I 


EVENTEENT H-century writers were in fairly general agreement about 
‘the labouring poor’. Three particular points of agreement may be dis- 
tinguished. First, they knew that there were many of them and in the course 
of the century they came to believe that there should bestill more. Second, they 
were at pains to insist that this large labouring population which they desired 
should always be kept adequately and properly employed. And third, this 
attitude was usually paralleled by the firm belief that the poor should remain poor. 
Even if no seventeenth-century writer quite achieved the resounding sim- 
plicity of Arthur Young’s famous utterance on this last point? or even of 
Mandeville’s variations on this theme,® such Stuart authors as Thomas Mun 
and Sir William Temple explicitly linked penury and want with wisdom and 
hard work; and Peter Chamberlen, writing in 1649, contended that ‘the poor’ 
could be ‘the richest treasure of a nation, if orderly and well employed’.* 
Although some writers in the earlier years of the century contended that the 
country had too many people (see below, p. 293), the desirability of a larger 
population was voiced firmly and frequently after the mid-century. A clear 
expression of this view was given by Charles Davenant who, holding that the 
people were ‘the first matter of power and wealth’, was amongst those who 
advocated a policy of the deliberate stimulation of increase.? Though others 
were less explicit, such writers as Child, Petty, Pollexfen and the author of 
Brittania Languens all put forward similar views, variously linking large numbers 
with lower wages, lower prices and, at the same time, with prosperity. As 
Pollexfen put it, ‘The more are maintained by Laborious Profitable Trades, 
the richer the Nation will be both in People and Stock and. ..Commodities 
the cheaper.’® 
The necessity to “employ the poor’ is a theme which is reiterated time and 
time again in this period, enlivened by frequent blasts against ‘idleness’. To 
the statements of writers and pamphleteers there can be added the preambles 
of a long series of Acts of Parliament, the utterances and writings of statesmen, 
the reports of public bodies. Continually recurring in Tudor and Stuart 
legislation about trade and industry is the familiar clause claiming that such 
and such an industry employs so many thousand men, women and children— 
usually a figure of suspicious roundness and improbable magnitude. Individual 
industries and particular branches of commerce were judged by their ability to 


* Based on a paper read to the Annual Conference of the Economic History Society, April 
1955: 

* “Every one but an idiot knows that the lower classes must be kept poor or they will never 
be industrious’, Arthur Young, Farmer’s Tour through the East of England (1771), Iv, 361. 

®* E.g. “The surest Wealth consists in a Multitude of laborious Poor’, quoted E. Heckscher 
Mercantilism (1934), u, 164. * Peter Chamberlen, The Poor Man’s Advocate (1649), p. 30. 

° C, Davenant, ‘An Essay upon the probable methods of making people gainers in the balance 
of Trade’, in Works, ed. Sir Charles Whitworth (1771), m, 184-5. 

° J. Pollexfen, A Discourse of Trade, Coyn and Paper Credit (1697), p. 41. 
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Ae ee ee ne determination to employ took 
amongst the more pencetvaGes aK ie ee a ee tee 
a aa : writers, to labour-saving devices even in agricul- 
hen cies vepelantne of es which employeth most about it, to 
trom g starving.’} 
The desirability of keeping down wages did not achieve quite so impressive 
a show of unanimity, though on the whole both the views of writers and the 
ame ak eels se this oe John Cary was well in advance 
technical innovations and Eee cael en oe a ae cae 3 
g devices with the merits of high wages; 
and so was Dudley North who wrote in similar terms in 1701;? Defoe plainly 
advocated the economy of high wages. But these ideas were certainly excep- 
tional. Large numbers and low wages was a link commonly made. Child 
observed that ‘the riches of a city as of a nation consist in the multitudes of 
inhabitants’,? and elsewhere produced the customary corollary that ‘much 
want of people would procure greater wages’; the author of Brittania Languens 
provided the straightforward statement that ‘The odds in Populacy must also 
produce the like odds in Manufacture: plenty of people must also cause cheap- 
nesse of wages: which will cause the cheapnesse of the Manufacture’.t And, of 
course, the main purpose of wage-fixing policy was to assess maximum and not 
minimum wages. Though there was one important exception to this, though 
wages were paid which were higher than the assessed rates, though the ‘labouring 
poor’ periodically appealed against the paucity of their rewards, in spite of all 
this there seems little reason to quarrel with Heckscher’s judgment that ‘the 
State everywhere exerted its influence on the side of low wages’.® 


II 


How have historians attempted to explain or assess these attitudes? In what 
economic context have they been seen? 

The main avenues of approach to the subject have been those which lead to 
the study of social policy, particularly the Poor Law, and, above all, that broad 
and comprehensive highway labelled ‘mercantilism’. This has led, on the one 
hand, to what are essentially studies in administrative history which rarely ask 
economic questions; and on the other hand, to the pursuit of a nebulous entity. 
The longer the chase, the larger and more indefinable has this so-called entity 
grown. The concept of ‘mercantilism’, of a ‘mercantile system’, inflated into 
something larger and more engulfing than Adam Smith envisaged, has certainly 
been the justification for some remarkable books (one thinks of Heckscher’s 
monumental study), but it has inhibited the asking of fundamental economic 
questions about the nature of economies in which certain characteristics of 
policy appeared. The notion of ‘mercantilism’ has come to dictate both the 
questions which are asked and the answers which are found. Heckscher’s 


1 Thomas Fuller, The Worthies of England (1662), ed. J. Freeman (1952), pp. 202-3. On this 
whole question of employment, see E. Furniss, The Position of the Labourer in a System of Nationalism 
(New York, 1920), and Heckscher, of. cit. u, 145-72. 

2 J. Cary, An Essay on the State of England in Relation to its Trade, its Poor and its Taxes (Bristol, 
1695), Pp- 143-50; Sir Dudley North, Considerations upon the East India Trade (1701), quoted in 
T. E. Gregory, ‘The Economics of Employment in England, 1660-17137’, in Economica 1, (1921), 
45-60. 8 Sir Josiah Child, A New Discourse of Trade (1693), P. 95- 

4 Brittania Languens (1680), in Early English Tracts on Commerce, ed. J. McCulloch (repr. 1952), 
p- 349. 5 Op. cit. m, 167. 
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great work opens with the words ‘Mercantilism never existed in the sense that 
Colbert or Cromwell existed’. A salutary warning, for by the time the reader 
has reached the end of the second volume, it has become evident that some- 
thing akin to an act of creation has taken place. * Mercantilism’, he continued, 
is ‘an instrumental concept which. ..should enable us to understand a parti- 
cular historical period more clearly than we otherwise might.’* He has much 
to say on the subject of labour, but when finally he comes to assess or explain the 
attitudes to labour in this period, to place them in their economic and social 
context, he writes simply that the attitude towards labour ‘was bound up with 
the idea of a suitable subsistence and the inferiority of the masses to the privileged 
classes—both medieval ideas’; or again, ‘Mercantilism inherited from the past 
the tendency towards low wages and abundant supply in the labour market.” 
Will economic historians of some future century, if any there be, fasten on to 
our own time some such tag as ‘The Age of Keynesianism’ and then inquire into 
our economy from that vantage point? 

Even Edgar Furniss’s brilliant essay The Position of the Labourer in a System of 
Nationalism succumbs to the power which the study of ‘mercantilism’ seems to 
wield, the power to beget assumptions which, in other contexts, would seem 
unreasonable and which hinder the asking of economic questions. His basic 
assumption is that the ‘mercantilist’ writers were overwhelmingly concerned 
with the need for state power via the favourable balance of trade and from this 
position he then makes his inquiry into the attitudes which both the writers and 
the State were forced to adopt towards the labourer. In a recent article on this 
subject? another writer has contended that ‘full employment was the economic 
objective of mercantilist policy’ (my italics). 

That both writers and the State were concerned, inter alia, with employment 
and that there was a striking similarity in their opinions is true enough. But 
this is not the same as assuming that there was something called ‘mercantile 
policy’ which was peculiarly concerned with ‘full employment’. And more 
important is the question: why, amongst all their other concerns and agreements, 
should there have been this interest in and unanimity about idleness, employ- 
ment and labour? To this question answers are few and far between.t The 
existence of unemployment is ascribed mainly to commercial crises and the 
enclosure movement; it is agreed that poverty was common; some attention is 
paid, especially by Furniss and Heckscher, to the relationship between wages 
and labour supply. Is this adequate to explain a concern with labour and 
employment which showed remarkable unanimity over a long period? What 
is the nature of the unemployment or the poverty which should thus cause such 
a consistency in attitude? What, in brief, was the position of labour in the 
working of the economy? 


iit 


Any attempt to answer these questions and to see the reasons for the attitude 
alike of the state and of the writers must start with an examination of the nature 


of the economy. As a crude, first approximation it may be suggested that the 
' Heckscher, of. cit. 1, 19. 2 lbtd. 1, 167, 
PONS Dy Grampp, ‘Liberal Elements in English Mercantilism’, Quart. fj. Econ. LXvi (1952), 468. 
Q There is some discussion on these lines, tucked away in Appendices in Furniss’s work, mixed 
up with the details of industrial policy and the Poor Law in E. Lipson, The Economic Eiistory of 
England (1947) (4th ed.), m, chs. v and v1, or involved in Heckscher’s study with his ingenious 
but not entirely convincing, argument about protectionism and ‘the fear of goods’. 
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answers must be sought, first, in the long-term forces which made up the 
economic bases of the society of the time; and, second, in the short- and 
medium-term developments or extraneous pressures which fashioned the nature 
or determined the timing of particular events or attitudes. 

Before examining these, however, it will be useful first to review the evidence 
of the numbers of the working class and the proportion which they bore to the 
rest of the community. 

If the economists and social pamphleteers wanted a larger body of labouring 
poor, there is no lack of evidence that in mere numbers the poor already formed 
a very substantial part of the total population. Contemporary comment upon 
the numbers of poor stretches back into the sixteenth century, at least, and 
forward into the eighteenth. To Bacon, labourers and cottagers were ‘but 
house beggars’; to a writer of the 1640’s it seemed reasonable to suppose that 

the fourth part of the inhabitants of most of the parishes of England are 
miserable poor people, and (harvest time excepted) without any subsistence’.? 
The comprehensive and well-known investigations of Gregory King in the 
1680’s and 1690’s tell an even grimmer tale. He classed 23 per cent of the 
national population as ‘labouring people and out servants’ and a further 
24 per cent as ‘cottagers and paupers’, estimating that both groups had annual 
family expenditures greater than income.? 

How acceptable are King’s estimates and how far are they true of other times 
in this period? His calculations of total population have been shown by Professor 
Glass to be reasonably reliable. Modern inquiries in local history, notably 
those of Dr Hoskins, have helped to confirm the accuracy of King’s use of the 
Hearth Tax data and also the general feasibility of his estimates; in Tudor 
Leicester, for example, ‘fully one-half of the population lived below or very 
near the poverty line’.® King’s estimates and all others based on tax returns 
are admittedly open to the objection that they may merely reflect the success of 
those who contrived, on plea of poverty, to avoid payment of tax. I am inclined, 
nevertheless, to accept the general magnitude suggested by King’s figures, 
though with certain qualifications which will become apparent later. In the 
light of the high and increasing figures at which the cost of poor relief was put, 
especially after the Restoration, in the light of the continually reiterated com- 
plaints about the burden of poverty,® such percentages are not inherently 
improbable. As Mrs George has remarked, ‘perhaps the most startling thing 
about [King’s estimates] is that to his contemporaries there was nothing sur- 
prising in his figures’.’ 

This, then, may be taken as a starting point: that in Stuart England between 
a quarter and a half of the entire population were chronically below what 


1 This approach envisages something very similar to that outlined in W. W. Rostow, British 
Economy of the Nineteenth Century (Oxford, 1948), ch. v1, though with rather less emphasis on 
cyclical and purely economic phenomena. 2 Quoted Lipson, op. cit. m1, 484. 

8 Gregory King, Natural and Political Observations (1696), reprinted in G. Chalmers, An Estimate 
of the Comparative Strength of Great Britain (1820), pp. 424-5. 

4D. V. Glass, ‘Gregory King and the Population of England and Wales at the end of the 
Seventeenth Century’, Eugenics Rev. xxxvu (Jan. 1946), and ‘Gregory King’s Estimates of the 
Population of England and Wales, 1695’, Population Stud. m1 (March 1950). ; 

5 W. G. Hoskins, ‘An Elizabethan Provincial Town: Leicester’, Studies in Social History, ed. 
J. H. Plumb (1955), P- 45- See also W. G. Hoskins, Industry, Trade and People in Exeter, 1688-1800 
(Manchester, 1935); D. C. Coleman, The Economy of Kent under the Later Stuarts (unpublished 
Ph.D. Thesis, London, 1951); and J. Thirsk, in Victoria County History, Leicester 1, 227-8. 

6 See, in general, Lipson, of. cit. m1, ch. vi and Furniss, op. cit. passim. 

7 M. D. George, England in Transition (Penguin ed. 1953), p- 10. 
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contemporaries regarded as the official poverty line. Skilled artisans as well as 
those who came within the comprehensive embrace of the term ‘yeomen’ were 
outside this group. But it undoubtedly included the majority of both unskilled 
and semi-skilled working class: cottagers and labourers, agricultural and 
industrial, the poor weaver as well as the poor husbandman, so lamented by 
Richard Baxter.! 


IV 


What was the nature of the economy in which this situation existed? The first 
and obvious point of departure in answering this question is to stress that we are 
dealing with the pre-industrialized, pre-mechanized, predominantly agricul- 
tural economy. It is of the type which is today called backward or, more 
politely, under-developed. It is to economies of this sort that we should look 
in order to see the reflexions of many, though obviously not all, of the economic 
features of seventeenth-century England. 

We can see some of these features reflected as soon as we begin to ask, for 
example, demographic questions. Particularly relevant in the present context 
is the age-structure of the population. The first immediately apparent point here 
is that both in the England of the seventeenth century and in the backward 
society of today, a much larger proportion of the population is composed of 
children than in the modern industrialized or otherwise economically advanced 
community. The following examples may serve to illustrate this: 


Percentages of population under 157 


(i) (ii) (iii) 
A, a ae a 


[Bat Sap ~Y x — ae 
England and Wales 1695 38:4 India 1951 38-3 England IQ5I 22:3 
Sweden 1750 33:3 Algeria 1953 42°5 U.S.A. 1952 283 

(Moslem 
Population) 
Finland 1751 38:2 Ecuador 1950 42:5 Belgium IQ5I QI! 
England and Wales 1821 39:1 South Korea 1952 41:1 West Germany 1950 23:6 
. Malaya 1947 39°9 Sweden 1948 22°6 
Egypt 1937 39°2 France 1950 21°7 


These figures suggest that, in the economies of the so-called ‘mercantilist’ era, 
the proportion of the young in the population was only a little less than that in 
the backward communities of the present day, a similarity carrying with it 
similar social problems.? 


This state of affairs must now be considered in conjunction with the fact that 


 R. Baxter, The Poor Husbandman’s Advocate to Rich Racking Landlords, ed. F. J. Powicke (1926). 

: Figures in (i) from D. V. Glass, op. cit. in Population Stud. m, and H. Gille, ‘The Demographic 
History of the North European Countries in the Eighteenth Century’, in Population Stud. m, 
(June 1949); those in (ii) and (iii) from The Determinants and Consequences of Population Trends 
(United Nations, 1953), p. 143, and calculated from figures in U.N. Demographic Year-Book (1953). 

o Comparison of Sweden in 1750 and the U.S.A. in 1952 appears to cast doubt on this general 
proposition; there is reason to suppose, however, that Sweden’s under-1 5 percentage was lower 
than average (cf. its slow rate of population growth) and the U.S.A. similarly stands apart, for 
obvious reasons, from the main European trends. The figures given in K. J. Beloch, Baotlkerunes- 
geschichte Italiens (Berlin, 1937), 1, 23-58, for the age-structure of various Italian states in the same 
era offer further confirmation of the general position. The o-1 5 percentage in the town and 
province of Sorrento in 1561 was 34%, of Carpi in 1591, 41 %, of Conselve in 1737, 38%; for 
males only, the relevant proportions in Vicenza in 1585 and for Belluno and Cadore in reno were 
respectively 42%, 37% and 33%. 
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in seventeenth-century England, average expectation of life at birth was 
probably in the neighbourhood of 35 or less.! A further item of information 
which one would like to know is the average length of working life in the 
seventeenth century. This we do not know. Some persons undoubtedly lived 
to considerable ages; indeed, it is likely that once a man or a woman had 
successfully overcome the hazards of life in early years, there was a reasonable 
chance of surviving to a mature old age. But at what age most people became 
a drag on the community in the sense that the incapacity of age either rendered 
them unfit for work or, at any rate, substantially lowered their productive 
efficiency is another matter. A rough comparison with modern England may be 
made either by comparing the percentages of the population falling within 
the age bracket of, say, 15 to 60 or by comparing the percentages between 15 and 
the expectation of life figure. By the former method, these groups comprised 
51 per cent of the population in 1695, and in 1951 nearly 66 per cent; by the 
latter method, in 1695 the groups from 15 to 35 covered 31 per cent, in 1951 
from 15 to the male expectation of life figure of 65 they accounted for nearly 
67 per cent. _It may reasonably be assumed, therefore, that in seventeenth- 
century England the labour force of the community was characterized by 
a relatively short span of working life at maximum productive efficiency; by the 
need to support a comparatively large body of children who, though certainly 
not unproductive in those days, may be presumed to have had a relatively low 
productive efficiency; and finally by the probable need also to support many at 
the other end of the scale, those whose efficient working life was over. 

These demographic conditions were an important aspect of the high incidence 
of poverty amongst the working classes of Stuart England. This can be brought 
out more clearly by examining the relationship between pauperism, family size, 
and age as shown in an enumeration of the population of Lichfield in 1695.3 
In this census, which was one of the sources from which Gregory King made his 
estimate of the age-structure of the national population, a number of persons 
are described as ‘paupers’. The accuracy of this classification is not known, but 
it seems reasonable to regard it as a minimum rather than a maximum. ‘Those 
labelled as paupers formed only 5:3 per cent of the total population of the town; 
but about half were men and women between the ages of 30 and 50, of whom 
most were heads of families. In order, therefore, to get a better idea of what 
may be called the ‘ pauperized’ section of this particular town, it is necessary to 
include the wives and children, not themselves described as paupers, of heads of 
families who were described as paupers. Add to this a small number of persons 
described as ‘almswomen’ and/or ‘hospitall men’ and ‘hospitall women’, 
nearly all of whom were very old, and we may have a rough idea of those 
directly and indirectly in the pauperized category. This group forms 16:8 per 
cent of the population of the time. At first glance this seems low compared with 
King’s general estimate, but it must be remembered that this almost certainly 
only covers those who were directly or indirectly dependent upon relief at that 
time. It takes no account of those who were adjudged too poor to pay various 


1 See L. I. Dublin, A. J. Lotka and M. Spiegelman, Length of Life (New York, 1949), ch. u. 

2 Cf. Processes and Problems of Industrialization in Under-Developed Countries (United Nations, 1955), 
p. 17 n. where the identical figure of 67 % is given as the proportion of the population in industrial 
countries today which fall within the ‘economically productive age bracket’ of 15-65, as com- 
pared with 57% in under-developed countries. 

3 See Glass, op. cit. Population Stud. m1. I am grateful to Professor Glass not only for lending me 
his typescript copy of this enumeration but also for giving generously of his advice on demographic 


matters. 
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taxes: it corresponds, roughly, with only the ‘pauper’ part of King’s large group 
of ‘cottagers and paupers’. 

If this 16-8 per cent is now broken down into age groups we find that the 
children under 15 form 47-3 per cent of the pauperized group, compared with 
37:1 per cent of the total town population. To put it in another way: of all the 
children under 15 in the town, 23:8 per cent came from families where the head 
of the family was described as pauper. Similarly, at the other end of the scale, 
nearly 17 per cent of the pauperized were sixty years of age and over, compared 
with rather less than 6 per cent of the total population." 

Could the data be traced and analyzed, it might well be found that such 
a situation as this was typical of the country as a whole, though there is one 
difference in the situation as between rural areas and large towns which may be 
noted at this point. In the bigger towns the percentage under 15 would normally 
be smaller than in the countryside because of rural-urban migration by young 
adults.2 Hence, it is likely that the problem of dependent children formed a 
relatively more important source of poverty amongst the rural labouring 
families than amongst urban. There is one estimate of King’s which hints at 
the general picture. His calculations based on the Poll Tax of 1691° classify 
55 per cent of the national population as ‘excused or insolvent’. This 55 per cent 
was made up, approximately, thus: those receiving alms and those not paying 
to the Church and Poor Rates together accounted for 24 per cent; most of the 
remaining 31 per cent was composed of the children under 16 of these two 
groups and of certain others of the lowest social strata. In particular, it is worth 
noting that those receiving alms and their children under 16 together accounted 
for 17:3 per cent, which corresponds very closely with the 16-8 per cent of the 
pauperized group in Lichfield. Poverty amongst the ‘labouring poor’ was, in 
part at least, a problem of supporting the young and of caring for the old as, 
of course, it very often is today. King’s commonly-used Hearth Tax estimates 
need to be interpreted in conjunction with his (and others) less commonly used 
calculations relating to family size, age and life expectation. 

In such circumstances, child labour is surely normal. If children were not 
put to useful employment then, as Yarranton said in the 1670’s, ‘he that has 
most is poorest’.4 The enthusiastic desire voiced by various English (and French) 
commentators to see all the children of the poor vigorously employed,® or the 
often-quoted raptures of Defoe on observing this during his Tour spring from 
an awareness, however crude, of basic demographic circumstances and owe less 
than is sometimes suggested to Puritan doctrine or to nationalist fervour. 
Similarly, the frequent appearances on the social scene, in these earlier centuries, 


1 The numbers over 60 were very probably exaggerated, though there is no reason to suppose 
that this significantly alters the relation between the pauper and non-pauper. 

* Cf. the figures in Beloch, op. cit. which show some markedly lower figures for the towns than 
for whole provinces; the relevant proportions for Florence and Padua at dates between 1622 and 
1663 ranged from 27 to 31%. In Sweden in 1757, when the percentage for the whole country 
was 345, that for Stockholm was 24:6; see Per Wargentin, Tables of Mortality in Sweden (1766) 
(Stockholm, 1930). % See Chalmers, op. cit. pp. 433-4. 

* Quoted Lipson, op. cit. 1, 61. Later, Thomas Hardy put it in another way in The Mayor of 
Casterbridge (1895), p. 101, 

*...Your mother was a very good woman—I can mind her. She were rewarded by the 
Agricultural Society for having begot the greatest number of healthy Children without 
parish assistance, and other virtuous marvels. 

"Twas that that kept us so low upon ground—that great family. 
Ay, where the pigs be many the wash runs thin.’ 
® See Heckscher, op. cit. u, 155-7. 
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of the orphan or the parish child needs to be seen against this demographic 
background, just as does our concern with the old today. 

These demographic conditions were themselves partly a reflection of another 
general feature of the economy: all forms of activity were far more subject than 
in the industrialized economy of today to the interference of natural pheno- 
mena. ‘This is another way, of course, of emphasizing that we are dealing with an 
economy virtually unaffected by the changes brought by scientific achievement. 
It is just this which makes the age-structure and life-expectation of the back- 
ward economy ‘natural’ or ‘normal’. Those of the modern advanced society are, 
in a similar sense, man-made. In the seventeenth century nature left its mark 
in innumerable ways, be it through the ravages of disease on man, beasts and 
crops alike or through the tyranny of the seasons, limiting man’s work in 
agriculture, fishing and industry, by day and by night, by winter and by summer, 
according to the vagaries of the weather. All this is well enough known, but 
perhaps insufficiently heeded, by the economic historian, who too often ascribes 
to state policy or to short-term forces a potency which neither possesses; this 
sometimes helps to obscure the essentially primitive elements in the economy. 

In this economy, continually at the mercy of natural forces, and having the 
demographic conditions just outlined, labour was easily the most important 
factor of production. When Davenant wrote simply that ‘the bodies of men are 
without doubt the most valuable treasure of a country’,! he was not revealing 
some recondite economic truth, nor was he saying something which demands 
explanation in terms of the continuity of a certain line of economic thought. 
He was stating something obvious to any contemporary who bothered to 
observe and think about the economy of his day and age, just as obvious and 
as natural as the long perceived and crude form of labour theory of value. Not 
only in food production, but in the all-important cloth industry, labour was 
the most important item in direct production costs. Only in a small number 
of industries using more or less heavy fixed capital equipment, such as iron 
smelting or paper making, did such other items as fuel or raw materials take 
precedence over labour. 

Furthermore, the continuing backwardness of techniques meant not only 
that productivity per worker was low, but that the chances of increasing it by 
means of capital investment in labour-saving, and thus cost-reducing, devices 
were slender: even had there been the capital available, the scope for its applica- 
tion was slight. The labour-saving or productivity-increasing devices which were 
in use at the time were often centuries old: the fulling mill, the spinning wheel, 
the enclosed and consolidated farm, the water-powered blast furnace; others 
were just making their appearance at the end of the century. Low productivity, 
static techniques and labour as the main factor of production meant long hours 
of arduous toil to produce a small amount. Consequently, in order to raise 
total output, a wish often expressed by later Stuart writers, it was necessary to 
increase the number of producing units. Qualitative improvement being 
virtually impossible, quantitative increases had to suffice. ‘This in turn gave to 
natural increase of population an especial importance and thus provided a 
comprehensible economic basis upon which was erected the advocacy of a 
large population, at the same time allowing writers very reasonably to point 
to the comparative poverty of sparsely populated countries. 

As the England of the time was an economy with a low national income and 
output and low personal incomes for all but a very few, there was, for most of 


1 Davenant, ‘Essay’, op. cit. p. 202. 
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the people most of the time, little or nothing left for savings, and opportunities 
for consumption were severely restricted. The overwhelming bulk of the income 
of ordinary persons was spent on necessities of life and on a very small range of 
conventional consumer goods. Such circumstances as these lay behind the 
prevailing conception of the inelasticity of demand, of a limited and not readily 
expandable economic horizon, so often encountered in the utterances and 


attitudes of the day. 


The interaction of these long-term forces sets up tensions, creates other 
pressures within the structure of the economy. These, to change the metaphor, 
form a pattern which makes up the background to the whole picture of the 
seventeenth-century English economy. The particular age-structure and expecta- 
tion of life of the population kept low the numbers of the working force at the 
ages of maximum efficiency; the continuing expansion of the economy in trade, 
industry and agriculture, together with the vital importance of labour as a 
factor of production and the slow rate of population growth, increased the 
demand for labour. Thus there was generated a pressure tending to push up 
wages. But just as such circumstances provided the vital reasons for child 
labour, so they did also for the continuing policies of wage restraint. In the 
same way, the interaction of the long-term forces also lies at the bottom of 
another of the Stuart obsessions: the problem of employment. It does so because 
these various essential elements of the economy combined to produce a persistent 
tendency towards chronic under-employment. 

This is a characteristic of the modern backward economy which has achieved 
some recognition in comparatively recent years. It has been seen as something 
different from the cyclical or frictional unemployment recurrently marking 
industrialized communities. Professor Tawney commented in the 1930’s that 
in some areas of China only about 100 days per year were spent on farm employ- 
ments and that for many of the unskilled urban workers, half-employment was 
the rule, ‘so that employed and unemployed melt into each other’. It is not 
a spectre which haunts Asiatic countries alone; the problems of under-employ- 
ment have been observed in communities as distant and as superficially diverse 
as, take but two examples, British Guiana on one side of the Atlantic and 
southern Italy on the other. It was said recently that the average agricultural 
labourer of southern Italy is lucky if he finds 180 days’ work in a year, an 
estimate remarkably similar to the results of comparable calculations relating 
to various parts of Asia; not more than 150 days’ full labour per year was given 
as the figure for the average cultivator of the Punjab, for example.! 

Under-employment may, broadly speaking, be visible or concealed. Visible 
under-employment can roughly be defined as the difference between the 
amount of working time which the labour force could theoretically supply and 
that which it in fact does contribute to the economy in the existing methods of 
production. Concealed under-employment need not be considered here, for it 
rests upon the possibility of changes in the methods of production. In one form 
or another it stems essentially from low productivity; it is normally treated 
today by heavy doses of the favourite modern medicine, the substitution of 
capital for labour, on a scale unknown to the seventeenth century. 


J Ailete literature on under-employment is considerable but very scattered. The above examples 
were derived from R. H. Tawney, Land and Labour in China (1932), pp. 52-3, 120-1; The Times, 
24. August and 14 September 1954; Chiang Hsieh, ‘Under-employment in Asia’, International 
Labour Review, uxv (June 1952). 
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Visible under-employment, on the other hand, was visible to contemporaries, 
and it was largely this which lay behind that constant reiteration of the well- 
worn theme about employing the poor. It arose first in this predominantly 
food-producing economy from the nature of labour demand in farming. 
Methods of cultivation, the lay-out of farms, the size of holdings, the com- 
paratively limited range of crops in general cultivation—these doubtless led to 
under-employment in all its forms. But the obvious source of it was the 
seasonality of work in backward agriculture, the inability of this form of 
productive activity to provide constant or continuous employment, ‘full em- 
ployment’ in a particular sense of the phrase, though not in the Keynesian sense. 

In a work published in 1705, John Law, developing an argument about the 
role of money in the economy, reasoned from an imaginary ‘Crusoe’ economy. 
He supposed the existence of an island owned by one man and populated by 
tenant farmers, with their families, 1,000 in all, who laboured partly at grain 
production and partly at pasturage. In addition, it is interesting to note, he 
assumed the existence of ‘300 Poor and Idle who live by Charity’. The society 
did not use money, rents being paid in kind; it produced a surplus of agricultural 
products which it traded overseas for clothing, etc. Law then imagined the 
introduction of money and the setting up of manufactures in the island in order 
to make the goods which had been imported. In developing his argument he 
makes two most significant remarks. He says that in this way the poor might 
be employed. Further, he says that ‘as the 1000 that labour the Ground were idle one 
half of their time, they might be imployed so as their additional Labour would 
be equal to that of 500 more’! (my italics). Here we have a clear assump- 
tion by an intelligent contemporary that it was not simply ‘the poor’, the 
pauperized at the very bottom of the scale (though he makes them 23 per cent 
of his total imaginary island population), who needed to be employed but also 
the agrarian populace who spent half their time idle. 

Although the employment problems of the modern backward areas are 
obviously not identical with those of seventeenth-century economics, it is surely 
more than a mere coincidence that Law in 1705 should have assumed a state of 
affairs which has its remarkably close parallel in more than one under-developed 
economy today. There is nothing very new in all this. Ernle stressed the 
‘scarcity of constant, and especially of winter, employment’, which, he went 
on to say, ‘emphasizes the value to day labourers of commons and domestic 
handicrafts ’.” 

This leads on to the related question: how far was domestic industry able 
to compensate for under-employment in agriculture? To some extent and in 
certain ways it must have been able to do so. The very ease with which an under- 
employed rural labour force (a ‘reserve army of labour’ if ever there was one) 
could at once form the basis of a domestic cloth industry and at the same time 
contribute to increasing national agricultural output suggests that some 
measures of success must have been achieved in the course of time. Innumerable 
statements could be quoted, extolling the virtues of industry as an employer of 
the idle. Defoe went so far as to describe those regions where the only source of 
livelihood was agriculture as ‘unemployed counties’. 

But it is equally clear that, as industry grew, this compensation became of 
less and less value. As is well known, the domestic industrial worker became 


1 John Law, Money and Trade (Edinburgh, 1705), pp- 97-8. 
2 Lord Ernle, English Farming Past and Present (1938), p. 390. 
3 Plan of English Commerce, quoted Heckscher, op. cit. u, 156. 
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increasingly dependent on industry and in many cases was an agriculturalist 
only nominally; consequently the pattern of his working life was shaped more oo 
industry than byagriculture. Moreover, the irregularities of work inherent in the 
nature of domestic industry became more and more marked as the industry 
expanded. Nor was there any particular reason why these irregularities of 
work in one occupation should dovetail in with those of the other. On the 
contrary, it is highly probable that they often tended to coincide. Climatic 
conditions impeded both; the delays and irregularities in raw material supply 
in industry were often due to poor communications and primitive transport, 
the seasonal demand for agrarian labour at harvest time bore no organic 
relation to industrial demand. Moreover, the demand for industrial products 
was neither regular nor constant. Apart from the variations arising from poverty 
of communications along lengthening channels of demand, it is likely that much 
inconstancy of demand also arose from the variable and often unfavourable 
economic expectations of the age. j 

This source of under-employment was not confined to the ‘domestic’ or 
‘putting-out’ methods of industrial production. These irregularities also bore 
upon the individual artificer and his servant, upon industries dependent on 
wind- or water-power and, perhaps to a lesser extent, upon those which used 
comparatively large capital equipment of one sort or another. In their study of 
medieval masons, Messrs Knoop and Jones have shown clearly how the work 
of these craftsmen in the fifteenth century was subject to various discontinuities 
and how it was frequently casual, seasonal or only semi-permanent.! There seems 
little reason to suppose that circumstances were greatly different in the seven- 
teenth century; similar conditions held for other building workers. To take 
a different example, the water-powered mill which, in one guise or another, was 
in such widespread use at the time, was frequently interrupted in its functioning, 
by drought in the summer, by ice in the winter or floods in the spring. This was 
as true in other centuries as in the seventeenth; it applied to industries as 
diverse as paper-making or iron smelting. All were harried by ‘the many 
Interruptions [which] they must receive from a Redundancy or Deficiency of 
Water, want of Materials, Intervention of Holydays, and other Contingencies’.? 

The type of visible under-employment described so far was, from the labourers’ 
point of view, involuntary. A further source of under-employment was that 
arising from the social habits of the community, i.e. voluntary under-employ- 
ment and in particular a marked preference for leisure instead of higher earnings, 
the phenomenon known to economists as a backward-sloping supply curve for 
labour. 

One form which this took was the frequent observance of sundry saints days, 
feasts and the like, which almost certainly owed less to the demands of piety than 
to the attractions of the tavern. Holidays were irregular. The regular holiday 
goes with regular work: irregular holidays with irregular work. Many economic 
writers commented upon the preference for leisure instead of higher earnings. 
Thomas Manly, for instance, observed in 1669 that ‘the men have just so much 
the more to spend in tipple, and remain now poorer than when their wages were 
less... .'They work so much the fewer days by how much the more they exact in 


* D. Knoop and G. P. Jones, The Medieval Mason (Manchester, 1933), pp. 129-41. 

* Library of H.M. Customs and Excise: Excise-Treasury Letters, 1733-45, fol. 247. This 
comment was made by the Commissioners of Excise in regard to paper mills. There is ample 
evidence to show that it was true in practice. For an example in iron-making, see A. Raistrick, 
Dynasty of Iron Founders (1953), pp. 107-9. 
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wages.’? Petty, Houghton, Law, Child, Cary, Pollexfen, and Roger North were 
amongst others who said, in one way or another, that when real wages were 
high, labour was voluntarily idle, that low corn prices meant high labour costs.” 
It was said of agricultural workers and of industrial, of urban as well as of rural. 

This phenomenon is not simply a product of the labourer’s life being, as 
Furniss put it, ‘caught fast in the clutch of custom and rigid tradition’, of his 
wants being few, nor of his being ‘circumscribed...by the rigid policies of 
nationalism’. It is a normal part of the backward economy in which the 
volume and variety of cheap consumer goods is small, in which economic 
horizons are strictly limited both on the demand side and on the supply side. 
It is a reflection of the tight circle of physical and economic circumstances which 
contrive to keep the poor poor quite apart from the interventions of policy, at 
once by reacting on production as well as on consumption. 

Irregularity of work of this type was not confined to the working week. The 
working day at one end of the scale, the working year at the other, were both 
very different from their counterparts in the modern industrialized community. 
The regularity, consistency and intensity of work which the latter demands 
were quite alien to the worker of the seventeenth century and indeed of Tudor 
England.* The regularity of hours of work and of conditions of employment 
which the Statute of Artificers attempted to lay down in 1563 was a tribute to 
the non-existence of that regularity. Within a decade or so of its enactment there 
are complaints of non-observance:® hiring by the year, labouring constantly 
from morning to evening with regular breaks—such things did not happen. 
A hundred years later, the message is the same: ‘It is found by daily experience 
that several persons both men and maidens fit to go to service do...either lie 
at their own hand out of service or else put themselves to service for half a year 
or three-quarters of a year as they see good and then lie at their own hands 
again, whereby they get a habit of idleness, laziness and debauchery.’ 

A further item of complaint was ‘running and shifting from town to town 
and from country to country”’(i.e. county to county). Labour, as is more and 
more being understood, was far from immobile in these earlier centuries.§ The 
relevant clauses of the Statute of Artificers, the Settlkement laws and other 
measures designed to restrain mobility are, once again, more reasonably to be 
interpreted as a testimony to the existence rather than the absence of what they 
sought to prevent. A fair amount of labour mobility would seem a likely con- 
comittant of involuntary under-employment. The drift townwards was a feature 
of the times as it is in many backward economies of today. Unskilled or semi- 
skilled migrants found their way into lowly paid jobs: servants, pedlars and 
petty dealers, casual work of one sort or another. In Lichfield in 1695 nearly 
11 per cent of the entire population over the age of 14 were domestic servants 
in households. 


1 Thomas Manly, Usurie at Six Per Cent (1669), quoted Furniss, op. cit. p. 120. 
2 See Furniss, op. cit. pp. 119-25. 
3 Op cit. pp. 234-5. 
4 ‘Divers artificers and labourers... waste much part of the day. ..in late coming unto their 
work, early departing therefrom, long sitting at their breakfast, at their dinner and noon-meat, 
and long time of sleeping afternoon.’ Thus ran a complaint of 1495. (Quoted Knoop and Jones, 
op. cit. p. 117.) 
See Tudor Economic Documents, ed. R. H. Tawney and E. Power (1924), 1, 360. 
Kent County Archives, Maidstone: Quarter Sessions Records, Canterbury, 1682. 
Tudor Econ. Docs. 1, 360. as 
See, e.g. E. Buckatzsch, ‘The Constancy of Local Populations and Migration in England 


before 1800’, Population Stud. v (July 1951). 
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These, then, are the keynotes of a great deal of work at that time: irregular, 
under-employed, taking on the character of casual labour. Such conditions 
arise, in part at least, directly from the extreme limitation of man’s control over 
natural forces. In industry particularly it stems from the absence of fixed capital 
equipment capable of operating independently of the immediate interference 
of nature.! Just as demographic conditions provided the basis for many of the 
problems of poverty, so did these conditions form the background of the desire 
to ‘employ the poor’. It was the basis, too, not simply of the economists’ desire 
to maintain or stimulate employment for the good of the national economy, 
but of the government’s desire to do so for the sake of public order. Casual 
labour is a good basis for a mob, and a mob a valuable part of a well-organized 


riot. 


Vv 


The medium- or short-term elements or the forces not necessarily inherent in 
the nature of society are well known, and there is no need to elaborate upon 
them. Indeed, many of the developments or attitudes of the time have often 
been ascribed to these elements, to the exclusion of the long-term forces. The 
so-called price revolution, the eviction of peasants from their holdings, periodic 
trade depressions—to such particular phenomena as these are often attributed 
not merely the timing and especial nature of legislation, economic attitudes or 
social behaviour, but much also that in reality rests on the basic framework of 
society. This is not to suggest that these elements were unimportant; it is to 
suggest, however, that they need to be fitted in with the enduring forces. There 
is the question, for instance, of how far rising prices meant falling real wages in 
this period. It is very probable that this aggravated the problems of poverty. 
Here it will suffice to stress that this trend reinforced the tension between 
policies and underlying forces in the economy. It at once added force to the 
upward pressure on wages and provided a further justification for, as well as 
influencing the timing of, the Statute of Artificers as a major codification of 
wage policy. 

Three developments may be selected for some brief attention in order to 
illustrate their relation to the long-term forces. They are the changing attitude 
towards the question of the size of population, the sharpening of international 
competition in the textile industry, and the increase both in frequency and 
severity of fluctuations in economic activity. 

As mentioned earlier (see above, p. 280), it was in the second half of the 
seventeenth century that the desire for a large or larger population was put 
forward emphatically and frequently. In the later decades of the sixteenth 
century and at the beginning of the seventeenth century, a number of writers 
were concerned with the possible dangers of too many people. What lies behind 
this change? 

Some of the difference is more apparent than real, for it rests upon the 
relative absence of a body of economic theorizing in the sixteenth century and 
its corresponding growth in the later seventeenth century; that there is ample 
evidence of firmly held views in one period does not necessarily mean that such 
views were not held earlier. Indeed, there is evidence that they were. The 


* It is, in passing, interesting to note that a much larger flow of complaints about idleness and 
the like seems to come from England and France than from Holland; the limitations of man’s 
achievements in industry were very much more striking than in trade and finance in which 
a high degree of ingenuity had been apparent at an early date, 
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contention, put forward in 1549, that the realm should be ‘thorrolie inhabited’! 
was a typical one; fewness of people was in no way approved; even such writers 
as Hakluyt and Malynes stressed the merits of large populations;2 and, by the 
1650’s, Harrington was putting forward the desirability of stimulating popula- 
tion growth.? Much of the talk of over-population came, as is well-known, from 
the enthusiasts for colonization, and special pleading doubtless had its part to 
play. The fact remains, however, that a number of writers seem to have been 
convinced between roughly the 1580’s and 1640’s that this country had, in 
some way, too many people and that emigration was to be encouraged. 

From the information at present available it is not possible to say whether 
these opinions were supported by any real demographic changes. But scattered 
and diverse evidence does point to the possibility that population was increasing 
at an appreciably faster rate in the sixteenth century than in the seventeenth. 
When Hakluyt asserted in 1584 that ‘throughe oure longe peace and seldome 
sickness wee are growen more populous than ever heretofore’® he (and others 
after him) may have been pointing to real influences of demographic importance. 
Conversely, the seventeenth century, ushered in by the famine of 1596-7, 
brought renewed and severe outbreaks of plague, more harvest failures, wars, 
worsening climatic conditions and various other pointers towards higher 
mortality and a markedly reduced rate of population growth.® This is very 
largely hypothetical, and much work on English demographic history needs to 
be done before it can be otherwise. 

Such a hypothesis then needs to be considered in relation to the attitude to 
employment. In both periods, the need for employment was stressed, but there 
is a difference in emphasis. In the earlier period, faced with the reality or the 
memory of the unemployed, the vagrants, the displaced persons of Tudor 
England, the emphasis is upon the danger to the state and the social order. 
Emigration, as in other countries and at other times, seemed a likely remedy for 
unemployment. But in the later period the writers were not confronted with 
the same manifestations. They were becoming increasingly aware of visible 
under-employment and at the same time they were anxious for an increasing 
exploitation of home resources, so they made the explicit link between the wish 
for more people and more employment. Increased food production and perhaps 
a decreased rate of population growth had removed the fears expressed earlier 
of pressure upon the means of subsistence; furthermore, the intensification of 
international economic competition had made more hands seem increasingly 
desirable, techniques being what they were. 

This leads on to the second point mentioned above: the growing competition 
in the cloth industry. This generated a force bearing upon wages. The cloth 
industries of a number of continental countries were growing rapidly, especially 
from the later decades of the sixteenth century. France and Holland were 
amongst the countries where cloth manufacture was developed behind tariff walls 

1 Policies to reduce this realme of England unto a prosperous wealthe and estate’, in Tudor 
Econ. Docs. m1, 314. 

2 E. A. J. Johnson, American Economic Thought in the Seventeenth Century (1932), Pp. 49-54. 

3 C. E. Strangeland, Pre-Malthusian Doctrines of Population (New York, 1904), pp. 116-17. 

4 K. E. Knorr, British Colonial Theories, 1570-1880 (Toronto, 1944), pp. 41-8. 

5 ] : 

= eae C. ce ‘The Rebuilding of Rural England, I 570-1640’, Past and Present, 
(November 1953), pp: 53-7; E. G. Hobsbawm, ‘The General Crisis of the European Economy 
in the Seventeenth Century’, Past and Present (May 1954), PP- 34-5» and the authorities quoted 
therein; G. Utterstrom, ‘Climatic Fluctuations and Population Problems in Early Modern 


History’, Scand. Econ. Hist. Rev. mt (1955)- 
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designed to shut out English wares. The growth of foreign competition figures 
amongst the findings of the Commission of 1622; by 1632 it was reported that 
not only in Holland, but in such places as Brandenburg, Silesia, Poland and 
Prussia, cloth was being produced which drove out the more expensive English 
product.! This trend of competition in manufactured goods continued through- 
out the century, accompanied by tariff wars. In a system in which labour is the 
outstanding factor of production and in which the substitution of capital for 
labour is severely limited because of the absence of technical knowledge, much 
of the weight of competition falls upon labour as a factor of production. Not 
wholly: some certainly found its outcome in the search for new markets and in 
diversification of products.? But in so far as it fell upon labour it had its effect 
in generating a further downward pressure on wages which, in turn, reinforced 
the tendency, also inherent in the ‘domestic system’, towards poor workman- 
ship, theft of raw materials and the like. It is the pressure of such forces as 
these, in their interaction with the longer-term elements, which lies behind the 
clamour over the low wages in the cloth industry, the legislation at the turn of 
the sixteenth century attempting to enforce minimum wages in textiles, and 
the renewed efforts to regulate industry after the barrage of complaints in the 
early years of the seventeenth century about the ‘false and deceitful’ wares made 
in England. 

In precipitating these measures, or in intensifying the relevant discussions, 
it is the short-term elements which are vital. They need not necessarily be 
cyclical movements of the same type as those in the modern economic world. 
They may, and of course they did, owe much to crop failures or the visits of 
epidemic disease, to political crises or the ravages of warfare; or they may owe 
something to financial panics or to the inventory cycle which is part and parcel 
of the importance of trade. It was such as these which brought acute unemploy- 
ment, a worsening of poverty and distress, sometimes starvation. But they did 
not bring the chronic under-employment any more than they alone brought 
irregularities of work. Hardship caused by trade depressions was not, of course, 
new to the seventeenth century, but its frequency and intensity may well have 
grown during that century, along with economic expansion, growing competi- 
tion and the increasingly violent interruptions of the warfare of the time. 

To take simply the question of warfare. Aside from the ill-effects of war 
itself, the growth both in size and in frequency of use, in seventeenth-century 
England, of both army and navy almost certainly aggravated the discontinuities 
of working life. Impressment into the fighting forces was a peculiarly appropriate 
method of recruitment in a society where labour already knew little consistency 
of work or regularity of employment. Recurrent warfare, conducted on an 
increasingly large scale especially in the second half of the century, was not 
conducive to steady economic growth or to the increased constancy of employ- 
ment which contemporary writers so much wanted to see. The rapid and 
spectacular growth of the navy, for instance, saw it become ‘in some respects 
the largest industry in the country’,’ and certainly one peculiarly liable to 
fluctuations in employment. The sharp fluctuations, for example, simply in the 
growing numbers of those who worked at the dockyards,! lead one to ask what 
happened to those workers when they were periodically laid off from the yards. 


: H. Heaton, The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries (Oxford, 1920), pp. 190-3. 

* See F. J. Fisher, ‘London’s Export Trade in the Early Seventeenth Century’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 
and ser. mi (1950). 

é J. Ehrman, The Navy in the War of William III, 1689-97 (Cambridge, 1953), p. 174. 

* See my article in Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. v1 (1953), 139-45. 
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Whence were they recruited? What was the pattern of their working lives? 
How far did such dockyard work add a further element of the casual to what 
was already irregular? 


VI 


To return, in conclusion, to the questions asked earlier in this article. The 
attitudes, both of writers and of the government, towards labour were rooted in 
the position of labour in the economy of the time. They cannot be explained 
simply in terms of the continuity of particular types of policy, nor as a part of 
a system of nationalism. Similarly, it is impossible to explain them simply in 
terms of individual attitudes or the actions of particular writers or statesmen. 
This is not to suggest, however, that they are explicable solely in terms of 
social and economic forces. There is no point in enthroning a mass of impersonal 
forces, even for the sake of bringing about the abdication of that impersonal 
monarch ‘mercantilism’. 

The position of the labourer was not a prison from which none could escape, 
any more than was the attitude to labour some fixed object incapable of being 
shifted, within a certain range of reasonable limits, by contemporaries with 
a gift for action or analyzed and modified by those of originality. But as a first 
step to examining economic attitudes, it seems not unreasonable to ask economic 
questions about economic forces. This certainly implies some belief in a positive 
relationship between forces and ideas; and it may also imply some exercise in 
economic model-building. Both are anathema to those who sniff determinism 
on every breeze. But without the use of such tools of inquiry, the social and 
economic analysis of communities in the past, their functioning and their ideas, 
cannot adequately proceed. The ultimate alternative is social and economic 
antiquarianism. Policy may have its continuity, nationalism its vigour and 
individuals the last answer in shaping events. But for the sort of inquiry we 
are concerned with here, we must look beyond them to examine not only 
economic forces but also the tensions which come into being between those 
forces and between the forces and the attempts to regulate and control them. 
These forces and tensions are neither anonymous nor sterile. They are made 
manifest in attitudes and in ideas; they evince themselves, be it in cowed 
resignation or eruptive violence, be it amongst rural labourers or urban 
merchants. 

The study of policy itself can be most misleading; it can usually shed only an 
indirect light upon the true nature of the economy. The sheer weight and 
number of regulations, the very fact of which is a part of the impact of a highly 
developed state power upon an under-developed economy, have too often led 
us wrongly to equate their existence with their observance. Nor is the power 
or the effect of such decrees to be equated with the power or effect of forces 
operating within the economy. One of the first things we need to do if we want 
to learn more about the English economy of the seventeenth century, and 
within it the position of labour, is to start by jettisoning that misleading and 
cumbersome portmanteau, that unnecessary piece of historical baggage—the 
idea of ‘mercantilism’. 
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MEDIEVAL TREATISES ON ESTATE MANAGEMENT 
By DOROTHEA OSCHINSKY 


I 


EDIEVAL didactic treatises on estate management and farming are 

of as great if not of greater importance to the student today than they 

were in 1890 when they were edited by Elizabeth Lamond." This 
edition, now long out of print, included four thirteenth-century treatises on 
farming and estate management. Although their content is in part very similar, 
they have each been written from a different viewpoint. Walter of Henley’s 
work represents a didactic treatise on farming; the Seneschaucy speaks of the 
duties and qualifications of the estate officials; the Anonymous Husbandry discusses 
points which should be observed at the audit of the farming accounts; and the 
Rules of Robert Grosseteste advise a lord on how to run his estate and order his 
life. Twenty years ago Professor Power remarked on the need for a new and, 
she stressed, critical edition of these treatises,? since the edited texts were taken 
from corrupt copies without the necessary emendations. Such an edition must 
clearly be preceded by a detailed investigation into the nature of the manuscripts 
which contain the treatises, as this will throw light on the men who were 
responsible for the production of the texts or were sufficiently interested in that 
literature to own a copy. 

So far seventy-one copies of the four didactic treatises have been found. They 
are contained in fifty-three manuscripts, namely forty-six books, three rolls and 
two sets of fly-leaves; thus one-third of the manuscripts contain at least two 
texts. All but two have been examined; these two, which are said to be in 
private custody, have proved inaccessible.? In view of the great number of 
manuscripts and texts involved, certain information is here set down. The 
table on p. 298 summarizes much of the information about them, i.e. the 
approximate date of the texts, the person or body of persons who owned them 
at or near the time when they were copied, the person or body of persons who 
authorized the production of the manuscripts, and, finally, the general content 
of the books which contained the texts.* 

Apart from one which belongs to the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, all the 
manuscripts are in England, and of these twenty-three are in the British Museum, 
twelve are in Cambridge, six are at Oxford (the Bodleian Library owns five 
and Merton College one), three books and one roll are preserved among the 
archives of Canterbury Cathedral, and the remaining seven books and rolls are 
scattered in several archives and muniment rooms. 

The difficulties encountered in dating compilations are well known. It is 
rare to find whole manuscripts written by the same hand; frequently the books 

* Walter of Henley’s Husbandry together with an Anonymous Husbandry, Seneschaucie and Robert 
Grosseteste’s Rules, ed. Elizabeth Lamond (1890). 


* Hileen Power, ‘On the Need for a new Edition of Walter of Henley’, Trans. R. Hist. Soc. 
Fourth Ser. xvm (1934), p. 101 et seq. 

* Mostyn MS. m. 108, old Mostyn cat. 70 (6); sold at Sotheby’s by auction (13 July 1920) as 
lot 115 to ‘Steward’, no other information about the purchaser is available. See also Hist. MSS. 
Comm. Rep. 1v, App. p. 351. A roll belonging to Lord St Audries, Fairfield, Stogursey, Bridge- 
water, Somerset. See also Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. v1, App. p. 345. 

4 See Table 1. 
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consist of independent parts, written by different hands, though, judging by 
palaeographical evidence, near enough in date to suggest that the compilation 
of the manuscript was contemporary with that of the several parts. In some 
cases the agricultural texts were added after the manuscripts, or at least that 
part which included the treatise, had been completed. Finally, the dating 
which is based on palaeographical evidence can at best be vague, while other 
evidence for dating is seldom available. Therefore, although it would be of 
great interest to give the agricultural texts in strictly chronological order, their 
occurrence can be traced only in broad outlines. 

Four periods in the history of the texts may be distinguished. The first 
writings on the subject appeared in England about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Only two texts can safely be assigned to that period, both are copies 
of the Rules of Bishop Grosseteste and both belong to great monastic houses.! 
Thirty-three manuscripts (including two rolls and one set of fly-leaves) con- 
taining no less than forty-eight of the seventy-one existing texts belonged to the 
second period which fell approximately within the reigns of Edward I and 
Edward II. There is no doubt that the late thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries saw the ascendancy and heyday of the didactic treatises on estate 
management and farming. Walter of Henley’s treatise, the Anonymous Husbandry, 
and the Seneschaucy appeared, so far as we can tell, at the same time. The manu- 
scripts contain often two, in one case even three, of the writings and two copyists 
took the trouble to produce composite copies of any two of the texts? to ensure 
that all the available information was preserved. There was a sharp decline 
during the remaining seventy years of the fourteenth century; eleven volumes, 
containing fourteen texts, fall into that period; again, we find all four texts 
represented. If the curtain rose with the Rules of Robert Grosseteste, it was 
Walter of Henley’s work that held the interest of the public longest. Seven 
manuscripts date from the fifteenth century and later; one contains the Rules of 
Robert Grosseteste, the other six books include copies of Walter of Henley’s 
work. 

The third column of the Table gives, wherever this is possible, information 
about the persons or bodies owning the books at or near the time of their 
production. There are a few volumes where the ownership is apparent from the 
content; one where it is known from an inscription on the first leaf—instead of 
a book plate*—while in some deeds containing this evidence have been added 
after the compilation of the manuscript on blank leaves. Only twenty-nine books 
and one roll contain any reference at all about their original owners, and of 
these all but six had belonged to a monastic foundation. Canterbury held first 
place with eight compilations, Reading owned two; other monastic owners were 
Bury St Edmunds, Norwich, Durham, Winchcomb, Luffield, Ramsey, Battle, 
St Albans, Tynemouth, Mottisfont, an unknown monastery dedicated to 
St Mary, and Merton College. That is to say, nearly all the owners who are 
known to us were Benedictine foundations. It would be misleading to infer 
from this evidence that monastic houses, among them especially the Benedictines, 
took a particular interest in the production of agricultural texts. Although some 


4 Table 1, (1), (2). 


2 Table 1, (12), (28). 
3 Table 1, col. v, e.g. the monastic remembrancers; and the manuscripts which belonged to 


the City of London and the Duchy of Lancaster (Table 1, (21), (35))- 
4 E.g. Joh. Lathbury seniorem liberetur fratribus minoribus de Redyng (Table 1, (40)); Liber ecclesie 
S. Marie de Mertone in comitatu Surrey. Liber Fohannis Gisborne (Table 1, (37))- 
20-2 


Table 1. Classification of manuscripts 


Earliest known Nature 
Reference owner Compiler? of MSS.? 
(11) (111) (1v) (v) 
First period (mid-thirteenth century) 
B.M. Harl. MS. 1005 Bury St Edmund Pr. Idem. mon. 
Canterbury Cath. Pr. roll 1293 Cant. Cath. Pr. Idem. _- 
Second period (late thirteenth, early fourteenth centuries) 

B.M. Harl. MS. 273 relig. hist. 
Ibid. MS. 3860 Durham Cath. Pr. hist. relig. 
Lond. Heralds Coll. Arund. MS. xiv lit. 
B.M. Harl. MS. 395 legal 
Ibid. MS. 1208 Norwich Cath. Pr. legal 
B.M. Add. MS. 5762 ; legal 
Ibid. MS. 32085 legal 
Ibid. MS. 33969 legal 
Ibid. MS. 38821 legal 
B.M. Cott. MS. Jul. B VIII M. Chequer‘ legal 
B.M. Old Kings MS. 9 A II St Mary Mon. legal 
Oxford Merton Coll. MS. CCCXXI legal 
Camb. Univ. Libr. MS. Dd VII 6° J. Longueville legal 
Ibid. MS. Dd VII 14° Winchcomb Pr. Soler legal 
Ibid. MS. Ee I 17 Luffield Pr. legal 
Ibid. MS. Hh III 118 Cant: Cath. Pr. legal 
Ibid. Mm. I 27 Carpenter® _ legal 
Oxf. Bodl. Libr. Douce MS. 98 legal 
Lond. Guildhall MS. Liber Horn City of London A. Horn legal 
B.M. Cotton MS. Otho C XII Westminster legal 
Cant. Cath. Pr. MS. Reg. B?° Cant. Cath. Pr. Idem. mon. 
Ibid. MS. Reg. J?° Cant. Cath. Pr. Idem. mon. 
Ibid. MS. Reg. P2° Cant. Cath. Pr. Idem. mon. 
B.M. Add. MS. 6159?° Cant. Cath. Pr. Idem. mon. 
Camb. Trin. Coll. MS. 0. 9. 267° Cant. Cath. Pr. Idem. mon. 
Camb. Corp. Chr. Coll. MS. 301% Cant. Cath. Pr. Idem. mon. 
Oxf. Bodl. Libr. Ashm. MS. 1524 Ramsey Abbey Idem. mon. 


Camb. Johns Coll. Roll 248 -- 
St Audries Aukland-Hood Roll — 
Camb. Gonv. Cai. Coll. MS. 365 (Fly-leaves) — 


CMA 
Mostyn MS. 108 Marlborough Boro. legal 
B.M. Cott. MS. Otho D XI hist. relig. 
B.M. Lansd. MS. 55912 Duchy of Lancast. Idem. legal 
Third period (approx. 1330-1400) 
Paris Bibl. Nat. MS. 701118 relig. 


Oxf. Bodl. Libr. Digby MS. 147 St Mary Merton Pr. J.d. Gisborne scient. 
Ibid. MS. 204 


scient. 
B.M. Lansd. MS. 1176 legal 
B.M. Harl. MS. 493 Reading Pr. J. Lathbury — legal 
B.M. Harl. MS. 548 legal 
B.M. Harl. MS. 336 Battle Abbey legal 
Camb. Univ. Libr. MS. Dd IX 38 Reading Pr. Idem. mon. legal 
Ibid. MS. E e IV 20 St Albans Ab. Idem. mon. 
Syon House MS. D XI Tynemouth, cell of — Idem. mon. 
St Albans 
Barker-Mills MS. Mottisfont Pr. Idem. mon. 
Fourth period (post 1400) 

Oxf. Bodl. Libr. Rawl. MS. B. 471 ~~ Will. Lambard Idem. ant. 
B.M. Add. MS. 20709 Will. Lambard Idem. ant. 
B.M. Sloane MS. 686 nat. 
Camb. Trin. Coll. MS. 0. 1. 13 nat. 
Nat. Libr. Wales Wynne MS. 92 nat. 
B.M. Add. MS 15056 E. Williams ant 


B.M. Sloane MS. 1986 
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of the volumes had clearly been compiled to serve as reference books in the 
administration of a monastic estate, in most cases there is nothing to suggest 
that the manuscripts had been compiled for the house which owned them and 
they may well have been acquired by the monks, or have been given to them, 
as library copies’. Legal compilations were extremely frequent in the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries and a monastery might have thought 


1 ‘aca 
Because of the large number of manuscripts it was found necessary to give serial numbers 
to them. The MSS. will be referred to in the text by their numbers whenever it is 
convenient. 
A : P 
: Idem. in col. Iv refers to the earliest known owner of the MS., as mentioned in col. m1. 
The following abbreviations have been used for col. v: 


legal= If the main part of the book contains legal texts and statutes. 

mon, = Monastic remembrancers, chartularies, extents, rentals, etc. 
relig. = Religious, theological or devotional texts. 

hist. lit. scient.= Historical, literary, scientific texts. 

nat.= Naturalist literature, compiled for the use of the gardener or countryman. 
ant.= MSS. compiled for their antiquarian value. 

— =No other content or contents unknown. 


* Denholm-Young, ‘Who wrote Fleta’, Collected Papers on Medieval Subjects (Oxford, 1946), 
p. 68 ef seq. 

® In Lamond, op. cit. p. xxiii, the MS. has been assigned to the reign of Edward IIT. Writing 
and internal evidence, however, seem to show that it was compiled during the reigns of Edward I 
and Edward II. See also Court Baron, ed. F. W. Maitland (Selden Soc. 1891), p. 13. 

® In Lamond, of. cit. the MS. has been assigned to the reign of Henry IV. Palaeographical and 
internal evidence seems to show that it was compiled towards the end of the reign of Edward I 
and the beginning of the reign of Edward II. See also A. J. Horwood, Year Books of Edward I, 
Rolls Series (1866), p. 11. Marginals and glosses suggest that the MS. was written by or for a 
member of the family of Soler who owned manors in Gloucestershire and who had connections 
with the Priory of Winchcomb. See Landboc sive registrum monasterti beatae Mariae Virginis et 
Sancti Cenhelmi de Winchelcumba, ed. David Royce (Exeter, 1892-1903). 

7 One part of the MS.—that containing the treatises on accounting and conveyancing—was 
compiled by John of Oxford, a monk of the monastery of Luffield. The compilers of the other 
parts which include the treatises on estate management, however, are unknown. See Maitland, 
op. cit. p. Il. 

8 In Lamond, of. cit. p. xxiii, the MS. has been assigned to the reign of Edward III. To judge 
by the writing, that part of the MS. which contains the text by Walter of Henley should not be 
more recent than the reign of Edward I, though the other texts on estate management are slightly 
later. The content of the MS. shows it to have been connected with Canterbury Cathedral 
priory, and the collation of the texts of Walter of Henley’s Husbandry makes it clear that this MS. 
contains a copy of the ‘Canterbury group’ and, moreover, one which is nearer to the original 
than the texts which are included in the Canterbury registers (see Table I ,Nos. (23)—(28)). 

9 N. Denholm-Young, ‘Robert Carpenter and the provisions of Westminster’, op. cit. p. g6 et seq. 

10 In Lamond, op.cit. p. xxiii, MSS. 25, 26, 27 have been assigned to the reign of Edward III 
and MS. 24 to the reign of Edward I. Writing and content show that the four MSS. are very 
close in date. MS 24 is known to have been compiled by or for John of Gore, one of the wardens 
of the Canterbury estates in 1315 (see R. A. L. Smith, Canterbury Cathedral Priory (Cambridge, 
1943) p- 100). This date agrees with the writing of MSS. 25, 26, 27 also. A more detailed 
discussion on the relations between the Canterbury MSS. will be included in the forthcoming 
edition of the texts. 

11 See W. Cunningham, Trans. R. Hist. Soc. New Ser. 1x (1895), p. 216. 

12 The MS. consists of two parts. The first, concerning estates of the Duchy of Lancaster, was 
compiled during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the second, which includes the Anonymous 
Seneschaucy, is independent of it. It consists of a legal textbook written during the late thirteenth 
or early fourteenth century. 

18 In Lamond, of. cit. p. xxiii, the MS. is dated thirteenth century. It has not been possible to 
examine the MS., but the facsimile of the treatise on estate management shows a hand of the 
middle of the fourteenth century and makes it doubtful whether the part of the MS. which 
included our text had been compiled before that date. 
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it useful to own a copy. For instance, the monks of the Benedictine Abbey at 
Reading included such a legal compilation in their monastic remembrancer.* 
Once it had been acquired or copied in toto it was but a further step to illustrate 
it from experience, that is, to insert charters or agreements which had some 
relation to a certain statute on the margin or any blank space nearby. This 
appears to have happened in the case of the copies of Luffield and Battle Abbey.? 

We do not know much about the persons who compiled the manuscripts. 
Three of the later volumes have been compiled by antiquarians;* the copyists of 
monastic remembrancers are seldom mentioned by name, though the content 
shows usually for which monastery the book had been written. Little is known, 
also, of the persons who compiled the many legal text-books. What is known— 
the author of one of them may be a certain Mathew Checker,* another book 
was compiled by or for John de Longueville, a Northampton lawyer?—suggests 
that it was lawyers who had compiled the books. And this is also made abun- 
dantly clear by the content of these as of the many other volumes of this nature. 

The fifth column shows the general content of the manuscripts which 
include the didactic treatises on farming and estate administration. The manu- 
scripts are first and foremost legal text-books, secondly, estate remembrancers 
and, thirdly, volumes of a theological, literary, historical or scientific nature. 

Little need be said about this last group which is much the smallest. One 
copy of Robert Grosseteste’s Rules is bound up with theological texts, prompted 
perhaps by the religious fame of the author.6 One Walter of Henley’s text is 
combined with historical and theological works.? The part which includes 
the agricultural treatise consists of writings by Robert Grosseteste, translated 
from Latin into French for the convenience of the less learned reader;® these 
are followed in turn by Walter of Henley’s Husbandry. The latter has no title 
except ‘Husbandry’ and does not mention Walter of Henley as author. A subse- 
quent reader may well have been under the impression that it was by the same 
author as the preceding essays, i.e. Robert Grosseteste. This might explain why 
the fifteenth-century English translations of Walter of Henley’s text were 
erroneously assigned to Robert Grosseteste, although the earlier copies of the 
same group did not make this mistake.® Two copies of the late fourteenth century 
(Robert Grosseteste’s Rules and Walter of Henley’s Husbandry) are bound up 
with scientific texts; both had been translated into Latin, a sign that the interest 
in the texts was beginning to become an academic one.! That this continued 
to be the prevailing interest later is shown by the copies which survive, mainly 
in translations, from the fifteenth century and later. 

The most striking feature of the compilations is the relatively great number 
of agricultural texts which are bound up with legal texts and statutes. Of 
thirty manuscripts of the second or peak period—if we exclude the rolls and 
the set of fly-leaves—nineteen are legal text-books containing no less than 
twenty-eight agricultural texts; of eleven volumes of the later fourteenth 


1 Table 1, (43). * Table 1, (17), 42). 

* Table 1, (47), (48), (52). 

* Table 1, (12). Denholm-Young, ‘Who wrote Fleta’, op. cit. p- 68 et seq. 
> Table 1, (15), see Court Baron, ed. F. W. Maitland, op. cit. p. 13. 

6 

8 


Table 1, (3). i) Pablemiy (4) 

Et quamvis lingua romana coram clericis saporem suavitatis habeat tum pro latcis qui minus intelligunt 
upusculum istud aptum est quia prudens lectorum qui noris suggere mel de petra oleumque de saro durissimo 
scriptum invenit plenum celesti dulcedine in quo continentur omnes articuli fidei... Harl. MS. 3860 fol. 48a. 


® Lamond, of. cit. p. 41. 1° Table 1, (37), (38). 
Table 1, (47) et seq. ae 
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century five have legal character. No legal text-books of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries are known which contain any of our texts, but, as researches 
by legal historians have shown, such books are rare for that period. The develop- 
ment of the legal text-books went through the same phases as did the texts on 
agriculture: they appeared in the second half of the thirteenth century, were 
most frequent in the late thirteenth and the first half of the fourteenth centuries 
and disappeared after that. 

These legal compendia contain on the one hand our best and earliest texts, 
that is to say those nearest the original,? and on the other hand texts which had 
been intelligently excerpted, altered or enlarged ;* in short, texts which are not 
merely copies, but which show that the writer had taken an interest in the subject. 
We may add that, with few exceptions, it is legal compendia which contain 
more than one treatise on husbandry. 

The wave of statutory announcements of the late thirteenth century, the 
growing formalism and complexity of the Common Law in the fourteenth 
century, and the language difficulties at the Courts, where the proceedings were 
in Norman French, the enrolments and deeds in Latin, and the language of the 
litigants frequently English, made the employment of skilled professional 
pleaders and attorneys more and more necessary. It is assumed that legal 
advisers were available between 1275 and 1300 for those who needed their 
services,* although it is not known where legal instructions could be obtained 
before the Inns of Court came into existence. The Universities, where teaching 
had to be in Latin, could not, before the fifteenth century, train students in 
Common Law which was pleaded and adjudicated in French.® It is thought 
that legal advisers, even judges, trained themselves by attending Court sessions 
and by the study of legal texts, such as are included in our manuscripts.® 

If that assumption is correct, the legal textbooks can be said to contain what 
knowledge was expected of the legal profession in that period, which was 
primarily the knowledge of the statutes, the procedure in different Courts, the 
previous pronouncements and the correct application of the writs.? Some 
lawbooks contain, moreover, a treatise on the methods of accounting. The 
small number of such books’ show that accountancy and a knowledge of how 


1 P. H. Winfield, Chief Sources of English Legal History (Cambridge, 1925), pp. 252 et seq., 
268 et seq. 

2 E.g. Table 1, (15)—(18) contain some of the best Walter texts; (7), (9), (18) include very 
good copies of the Seneschaucy. 

3 The B.M. Harl. MS. 1208 (Table 1, (7)) is a good example of an intelligently altered and 
shortened version of Walter of Henley’s Husbandry, and the Cambridge MS. Dd vn 6 (Table 1, 
(15)) includes a free version of the Seneschaucy. 

4 Winfield, of. cit. p. 268; H. Cohen, History of the English Bar (1929), p. 195 et seg. W. S. 
Holdsworth, A History of English Law (1931), u, 311; F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland, History of 
English Law (Cambridge, 1923), 1, 211. 

5 Lévy Ullmann, The English Legal Tradition (1935), p. 83. Statuta Antiqua Universitatis 
Oxoniensis, ed. Gibson (Oxford, 1931), p. 240. The teaching of French at Oxford is decreed by 
statute of 1432 together with the teaching of the art of holding law courts. 

6 Pollock and Maitland, of. cit. p. 215. Cohen, op. cit. p. 158; Winfield, of. cit. p. 268 et seq. 

7 Winfield, op. cit. p. 252 et seq. G. E. Woodbine, Four Thirteenth Century Lawtracts (Oxford, 
1910), p. 1 et seq. F. W. Maitland, ‘ Material for English Legal History >, Collected Papers (Cambridge, 
IQII), U, 38 et seq. 

8 About nine of the twenty treatises on accountancy which are known to us are included in 
legal compilations, e.g. B.M. Add. MSS. 35175, 41201, Harl. MS. 667; Oxford, Bodleian 
Library Rawl MS. 775. See also Table 1, (13), (15), (17); (18), (19). These five MSS. contain 
a treatise on Husbandry as well. See D. Oschinsky, ‘ Mediaeval Treatises on Estate Accounting’, 


Econ. Hist. Rev. xv (1947), 56 et seq. 
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to draw up accounts was not part of the basic legal training, but constituted an 
additional qualification. The number of manuscripts which include a treatise 
on conveyancing is equally small; this, however, does not mean that students 
of Law had no need to know how to draw up deeds, wills and inventories, but 
that they were not required to act as scriveners or notaries in the course of their 
profession. The knowledge of how to draw up business records was widespread 
before any treatises on conveyancing were available,t and that such tracts 
should have been compiled at this time is but another proof of the intellectual 
curiosity of that period which prompted men to collect and survey existing 
forms in a scientific manner. There are, finally, no less than twenty-four legal 
textbooks? extant which contain one, two, even three, didactic treatises on 
estate administration and farming. This makes it obvious that a considerable 
proportion of persons with special legal training took up posts on large manorial 
estates. 

The development of law under Edward I made it essential for stewards and 
bailiffs to have a good legal education, or else for the lords to appoint professional 
lawyers if they were engaged in litigation. We do not know much about the 
duties of estate officers before the time when manorial records became plentiful. 
Very likely they ‘grew’ into their positions, acquiring by practice the ability of 
holding Court and of supervising the estate personnel; and their main qualifica- 
tion was to be good husbandmen. But it is certain that by the end of the 
thirteenth century estate stewards on large manorial estates were trained 
lawyers. In the very first passage of the Seneschaucy the author demands that the 
steward should know the law of the realm, that is to say, before anything else 
he had to be trained in the law and in consequence had to know the statutes, 
procedure and precedents. He was to measure the lands under his super- 
vision by the perch of the country* (here we are reminded of the many instances 
where the statute on measures can be found in the volumes). He had to be able 
to draw up the extent of the manor correctly, and the extenta manerii, which was 
very rarely omitted in these books, would help him to do this. We may assume 
that a prudent lord always preferred a steward who was a good husbandman as 
well, but there must have been stewards who were town dwellers, had little 
previous knowledge of farming and were employed to represent an estate 
because of their skill as lawyers. For the inexperienced the treatises would serve 
as a refresher course, and even simple passages such as those with advice on when 
and how to plough, weed, sow, would have their value. For the steward or 
bailiff who had experience in farming this must have sounded commonplace, 
but they could still read Walter of Henley’s tract for the passages which earned 
him the name of reformer ;* for instance, his discussion of how to assess the cost 
of ploughing, the advantages of marl and manure, the discussion on the 
ploughteam and so forth. On their rounds they could discuss these points and 
argue his views against the more conventional ones of the local husbandmen. 

' A general study of the treatises on conveyancing has not yet been made; the table shows 
manuscripts which contain a treatise on conveyancing in addition to treatises on husbandry. 
See also H. G. Richardson, ‘An Oxford teacher of the fifteenth century’, Bull. John Ryl. Libr. 
XXII (1939), 4.45 et seq. Pollock and Maitland, op. cit. p. 218 et seq. F. W. Maitland, ‘A conveyancer 
in the thirteenth century’, Collected Papers, 11, 190 et seq. 

* The Reading volume (Table 1, (43)) is included in this number, also the Mostyn MS.; 
information about the latter is based on the Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. 1v, App. p. 351, see n. 3. 

* Lamond, op. cit. p. 84, 1. 1 et seg.: ‘Le seneschal de terres doit estre sages e leaus e apruant 
€ deit sauer lassise del regne pur foreyne (not soreyne as in Lamond) bosoignes defendre e pur les 
baillifs ke desoz li sont en lor dotances certifier e aprendre.’ eS ibidpy OA, lee tas 

> F. W. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond (Cambridge, 1907), p. 397. 
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Finally, it remains to deal with that group of books which are best described 
as reference books, remembrancers, registers of many kinds of business records, 
chartularies, and so forth. The content of such books nearly always includes 
information concerning the estate: in all but one case a monastic estate. 
A few chapters on the history of the monastery, a chronicle, annals, catalogues 
of abbots and priors, registers of deeds, extents, rentals are the main content, to 
which were added at times items of general interest, such as the names of 
counties, bishoprics or kings, a few statutes, and the extenta manerii. In four of 
the most typical examples we find, moreover, a treatise on conveyancing and 
on accounting.” 

The number of estate remembrancers which contain the didactic treatises on 
farming and estate management is small as compared with that of the legal 
textbooks: seven of the second or main period and three of the third. Of these 
ten volumes no fewer than six belonged to Christ Church Priory, Canterbury. 
It is surprising that only ten of the great number of monastic reference books, 
such as rentals, formularies, chartularies, and customals which are extant 
should include such a treatise, and that during the mid-thirteenth century, 
when the demesne estates of monastic houses were consolidated, enlarged and 
the demesne farming intensified, only two monasteries should be known to have 
copied for their use an agricultural tract—in both cases the Rules by Robert 
Grosseteste. It is unlikely that the abbots and monk-bailiffs of important 
Benedictine monasteries, such as Evesham, Glastonbury, Peterborough, Glou- 
cester, who were so very interested in the administration of their estates, should 
not have known of the treatises as soon as they became available. There is no 
mention, for example, in the Chartulary of St Peters in Gloucester of either 
treatise, although the interest which its compilers took in husbandry is amply 
demonstrated by the inclusion of the interesting set of injunctions on manorial 
administration. We have to assume that neither the Husbandry by Walter of 
Henley nor the Anonymous Husbandry were known when monastic estate books 
such as the Chartulary of St Peters in Gloucester and the volume of Bury 
St Edmunds® were compiled. The only agricultural treatise which was extant 
at the time was the Rules of Robert Grosseteste which, however, applied only in 
part to the economy of an average monastic estate.® It is but a further proof of 
the great interest in manorial administration at Bury St Edmunds and Canter- 
bury that these abbeys should have copied this text in spite of its limited useful- 
ness for their purposes. 

When, towards the end of the thirteenth century, the agricultural treatises 
began to appear in great number, there were again only two’ monastic houses 
which were sufficiently interested in the texts to have them copied. The reason 
for this comparative lack of interest may well be that the Benedictine estates by 
that time had reached their peak, their demesnes had been consolidated and the 
Houses began to appoint lay stewards and bailiffs instead of their own monks. 
These officers will have received their legal and professional training before 
they took up their positions and some of the legal textbooks on monastic 


1 Table 1, col. rv. The exception is B.M. Lansd. MS. 559 (Table 1, (35)) which consists of 
two parts; the first contains records relating to the Duchy of Lancaster estates (fourteenth century), 
the second contains a legal treatise. The Seneschaucy is included in the second part. 

2 Table 1, (1), (29), (43), (44); see above pp. 301, n. 8; 302, n. I. Z Table I, (23)—(28). 

4 W. H. Hart, ‘Historia et cartularium monasterii Petri Gloucestriae’, Rolls Series, 11 (1863-7), 
105 et seq. and 213 et seg. The injunctions have also been copied in the Luffield book (see Table 1, 
(17)), fol. 2214. Ee Pable rit). 8 See below p. 305, n. 2. 

7 Canterbury Cathedral Priory, Ramsey Abbey (Table 1, col. Iv). 
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library shelves had probably been brought there by just these lay officers; they 
may have been their text-books and were bequeathed by them to the monastery 
for instance, the volume which was at one time owned by the monastery of 
Winchcomb.! The conclusions which were suggested by researches into the 
treatises on accounting? thus find their parallel in the present work: the didactic 
treatises on estate farming and administration, like the didactic treatises on 
accounting, had not been compiled for the use on monastic estates. 

The appointment of lay stewards and bailiffs was in answer to injunctions 
given by Archbishop Peckham who aimed at preventing the monks from living 
outside the monasteries.? It would be of interest to know how far his demand 
created a need for a trained lay personnel ready to replace the monk officers, 
and how far the archbishop could voice his command because he knew that 
there was a possibility of exchanging the monk stewards and bailiffs for equally 
competent lay officers. On widespread estates, such as those of Ely, Canterbury 
Cathedral Priory and the Abbey of Bec, the office of monk wardens was not 
abolished, and the latter continued their annual or biannual round, accom- 
panied by lay officers. These monk wardens will almost certainly have received 
inside their monasteries training equivalent to that of the lay stewards. Com- 
pilations like the Canterbury volumes, which combine the character of a legal 
textbook with that of a monastic remembrancer,* will have been to them of the 
same importance as the legal compilations were to lay stewards. In addition, 
they could refer to the registers which contain such wealth of information about 
the economy of their monastic estates. No less than four Canterbury registers 
include some of our texts® and some ordinances show that Walter of Henley’s 
advice on the use of marl and the care of cattle and sheep was being considered.’ 

Only three monastic remembrancers of the late fourteenth-century include 
our treatises, and two of them may have been inspired by the same person.® 
The St Albans formulary, a reference book which was compiled in 1384 under 
the abbotship of Thomas de la Ware, includes the Anonymous Husbandry, a 
formulary of letters, and many tracts written by the fourteenth-century con- 
veyancer Thomas Sampson.® The other volume contains a register belonging 
to Tynemouth priory and a copy of Walter of Henley’s Husbandry. It is known 
that Abbot Thomas had previously been prior of Tynemouth and that he was 
a good scholar as well as a very good administrator who did much to improve the 
impoverished estates of the priory.!° It is unlikely that he was still at Tynemouth 
when the register was compiled—it contains rentals, the latest of which dates 
from 1378 when he was already at St Albans—but it seems reasonable to 
assume that he was responsible not only for the compilation of the St Albans 
formulary but for that of the Tynemouth rental as well. 


II 


‘The conspectus of the texts and the survey of the manuscripts in Table 2, show- 
ing how the treatises were distributed over the different types of literature, helps 
to complete the picture. 


j ablertsn(n0)s * Oschinsky, op. cit. p. 56 et seq. 

8 R.A. L. Smith, ‘The Financial system of Rochester Cathedral Priory’, Collected Papers (1947), 
p- 48 et seq. * R.A. L. Smith, Canterbury Cathedral Priory (Cambridge, 1943), Pp. 109 ef seq. 

5 Table 1, (26), (27). ® Table 1, (23)—(26). 

7 Smith, Canterbury Cathedral Priory, p. 70 n. Se Tablet, (44), (45). 

A. E. Levett, Studies in Manorial History (Oxford, 1938), p. 101; H. G. Richardson, ‘Business 
training in Medieval Oxford’, Amer. Hist. Rev. xivr (1940-1). 

*° “A History of Northumberland’, North. County Hist. Comm. (Newcastle, 1893 et seg.), vim, 92. 
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The earliest text, and at the same time the only treatise which can be dated 
with a degree of certainty, is the Rules which Bishop Grosseteste wrote in approxi- 
mately 12401 for the benefit of the Countess of Lincoln. The bishop was himself 
head of a great household, and the advice he offered was, we can be sure, 
drawn from experience. Neither he nor the Countess of Lincoln would have 
been expected to know of the intricacies of farming, which were the business of 
their stewards, and for this reason we find that only a comparatively small part 
of the text? is concerned with the administration and farming of the estate. 


Table 2. Distribution of texts on estate management 


Nature of MSS.* Total Total 
= \ of of 
legal mon. div. unknown texts MSS. 
First period 
Rules (R. Grosset.) — I — I 
Total — I — I 2 2 
Second period 
Husbandry (Anon.) 3 5 —_ I 
Husbandry (W. of H.) 9 6 3 2 
Seneschaucy (Anon.) II —_ I I 
Rules (R. Grosset.) 5 — I -- 
Total 28 II 5 4 48 33 
Third period 
Husbandry (Anon.) — I I — 
Husbandry (W. of H.) 4 2 2 — 
Seneschaucy (Anon.) I I = = 
Rules (R. Grosset.) I — I _ 
Total 6 4 4 _ 14 Ii 
Fourth period 
Husbandry (W. of H.) -- — 6 ae 
Rules (R. Grosset.) = = I _— 
Total = ms 7 ae 7 7 
Total 7! 53 


* Abreviations used in Table 2: 


legal and mon.: See Table 1, n. 3. 
div.: Includes all other contents, see Table 1, n. 3. my 
unknown: This column includes rolls, flyleaves and MSS. the nature of which is unknown. 


The larger part of the work deals with the supervision ofa baronial household. 
This explains the comparatively limited circulation of the treatise. It did not 
apply to monastic estates and, apart from the two copies which had been made 
by the abbeys of Canterbury and Bury St Edmunds before any other agricultural 
text was available, no other monastery 1s known to have produced a copy or 
even owned one. To judge by its content, the treatise could not have been as 
suitable for the instruction of estate officers as the Seneschaucy and Walter of 
Henley’s work. It had, however, been used for this purpose because six of the 
eleven texts which are extant are included in legal compilations. These manu- 
scripts did not contain (with two exceptions’) any other agricultural treatise ; 
that is to say, the circle who copied Robert Grosseteste’s work did not make use 
of Walter of Henley’s treatise and the Seneschaucy. The difficulties in dating 
compilations, referred to above,! make it impossible to say whether this was due 


1 Lamond, of. cit. p. xlii. 
2 Rules 1-7, 24-8; see Lamond, of. cit. pp. 122-30, 140-5. 
3 Table 1, (8), (20). 4 See above, p. 297. 
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to the fact that the texts of Walter of Henley, the Anonymous Husbandry and the 
Seneschaucy were not yet in existence at the time. 

The best known representatives of the didactic literature on farming and 
estate administration were the texts of Walter of Henley and the Anonymous 
Seneschaucy. There are great similarities between them which make it necessary 
to discuss the two treatises together. Both treatises are found primarily in legal 
compendia during the second or peak period—after approximately 12 701—and the 
volumes frequently contain both tracts.? Both treatises discuss farming opera- 
tions and the duties of administrative officers (such as the auditor, steward and 
bailiff) and servants employed on the demesne (for instance, the hayward, 
shepherd, dairymaid, etc.). It is but a matter of form that Walter of Henley 
presented the information according to the farming operations while the author 
of the Seneschaucy gave it under the heading of the officer or servant who was in 
charge of the work. For example, the duties of the shepherd were discussed by 
Walter of Henley in the chapter on sheep-farming, while the Seneschaucy includes 
information about sheep-farming in the chapters devoted to the duties of the 
shepherd, reeve, bailiff and steward.? Some topics, such as the drafting of sheep 
and the checking of lost or dead beasts, which had to be done separately by the 
reeve, the bailiff and the steward, are thus repeated as much as three times.* 
In accordance with this arrangement of the text, Walter of Henley’s work 
dwells more on farming operations, while the Seneschaucy stresses more the 
manorial staff. This different viewpoint explains the difference in the circulation 
of the two treatises. Both were found, as we said, primarily in legal compendia, 
but, while the Seneschaucy is found hardly anywhere else, Walter of Henley’s work 
attracted the attention of monastic lords as well; at least eight copies are 
included in monastic volumes.® Five copies had been produced by Canterbury 
Cathedral Priory and the other three by the Abbey of Ramsey, the Priory of 
Reading and the Benedictine Cell of Tynemouth. The interest in the Anonymous 
Seneschaucy declined rapidly in the later fourteenth century*—no doubt fol- 
lowing the decline of demesne farming; Walter of Henley’s work remained of 
interest to naturalists and antiquarians into the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

There is no doubt that the two texts had not been written for the landlords 
of manorial estates, as the introductory passages of Walter of Henley might 
indicate.” Few landlords who had sufficient land to employ a staff of officers, 
especially stewards and auditors, would themselves have time or inclination to 
take an active part in the administration and farming of each manor, while lords 
of small estates would have no need for an account of the duties and qualifica- 
tions of high-ranking estate officers whom they would not employ. 

The comparison of the two texts reveals still further agreement. Points, such 
as the cost of ploughing, the correct amount of stock, the supervision of the 
ploughmen, the necessity of changing the seedcorn, etc. not only occur in both 


* ‘Twenty of the thirty-four texts of Walter of Henley’s Husbandry fall in that period and ten of 
them are included in legal compendia. The figures for the Anonymous Seneschaucy are even more 
striking. Thirteen of the fifteen texts which are known fall in that period and all but two are 
included in legal textbooks. * Table 1, (7), (12), (15), (18), (21), (43). 

* Lamond, of. cit. p. 28 et seq. and ibid. pp. 92 et seqg., 98, 108, 114 et seq. 

* Lamond, op. cit. pp. 92, 108, 116; see the chapters concerning the bailiff, auditor and 
shepherd. : 

° Table 1, (24)—(29), (43), (45). The two Canterbury volumes and the Reading MS. which 
are at the same time legal textbooks are here included. 

® Table 1, (43), (46). 

” Lamond, op. cit. p. 3 et seq. 
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texts but also in roughly the same order. However, the author of the Seneschaucy 
was not an experienced farmer like Walter of Henley, nor so interested in 
farming matters, and some points which are outstanding in Walter of Henley’s 
work have been given so briefly in the Seneschaucy as to alter and even distort 
the sense. But there is no doubt that the two texts are related and that the 
author of the Seneschaucy used Walter of Henley’s work and not vice versa. 

The Fleta text which combines both these texts deserves here special mention.” 
There is no doubt that it was composed with the help of the two tracts and is 
therefore more recent than either of them. Transpositions, omissions and 
debased readings which are characteristic for one particular group of the Walter 
texts only are present also in Fleta, and prove that the latter was based on a text 
of this particular group.? As regards the Seneschaucy the evidence is not as 
strong, but we can safely say that the Seneschaucy which Fleta used was nearer 
the original than the archetypes of the Seneschaucy groups which we know, 
because none of the readings which enable us to compile a stemma of theitext 
can be detected in his version. The compilation had been done very skilfully. 
The chapters open, asa rule, with a free rendering of some of these passages found 
in the Seneschaucy; some sentences from the Walter text follow on and, in some 
instances, the chapters close with some passages which are not found in either 
of the two models. The text is in Latin, in accordance with the other matter 
in the book: an epitome of Bracton.* The title of the treatise and the passages 
are the original contribution of the author. They show that it was his intention 
to compile a text which—though based on the two well-known agricultural 
writings—was specially designed to be of help to officers engaged in accounting 
and auditing. The aim of the treatise was to make clear to its readers the com- 
mon frauds which they might encounter and to show on whom to place 
responsibility in cases of loss through negligence.’ In short, it was meant to 
serve as a treatise on auditing and accounting. 

The last treatise on husbandry, the Anonymous Husbandry, could be more 
accurately described as a treatise on accounting, though not in the sense we 
are familiar with .° It did not treat of the form ofaccount, but supplied accountants 
as well as auditors with the technical knowledge which was necessary to them 
in the execution of their work. All treatises on accounting and all manorial 
accounts follow the same order: money account, corn and stock account, 
although the procedure must have been to account for corn and stock first so 
that purchases and sales could be transferred to the money account before this 
was made up. The more complete, and probably older, version of the Anonymous 


1 For instance, in the discussion on the method of ploughing, the author of the Seneschaucy gives 
as a general rule that the land is to be ploughed by small furrow (see Lamond, op. cit. p. 92), 
while Walter of Henley limited ploughing by small furrow to the ploughing for seed; ploughing 
for fallow was to be done by large furrow (Lamond, op. cit. p. 12). 

2 Table 1, (12). About the possible authorship by Matthew Chequer see Denholm Young, 
op. cit. p. 68 et seq. 

3 The collation of the texts shows that Feta has to be affiliated to the group consisting of the 
Canterbury copies, a fragment included in the Ramsey volume, and the text owned by Durham, 
and Battle Abbey, Mottisfont Priory, and Norwich Priory. Fleta ranks with the older members 
of this group (Table 1, (4), (7), (18), (24-29), (32), (42), (46)). 

4 Winfield, op. cit. p. 260. 

5 | ut hujusmodi compotorum auditores majores et minores secundum gradus officiorum 
constitutos, in suis ignorantiis, negligentiis, et iniquitatibus debite sciant onerare, huiusmodique 
ministri a pecia compoti sciant sibi subtilius praecavere.’ J. Selden, Fleta seu commentarius juris 
Anglicani (1685), 1, ch. 71, §1. Also F. H. Cripps-Day, The Manor Farm (1931), p- 37 and ibid. 


p- Xxx et seq. 6 Oschinsky, op. cit. p. 56 et seq. 
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Husbandry, of which only one copy exists, takes this point into account. The 
majority of the texts are a later version, rearranged and substantially altered ; 
no less than five of these belonged to Canterbury Cathedral Priory.* 


Ill 


To conclude, we can say that the survey of the manuscripts and the brief 
discussion of the texts show beyond doubt that the texts had not been compiled 
for the perusal of the lords of landed estates, nor had they been written for use 
on Benedictine estates as might be assumed, because most of the texts were at 
one time owned by them. Walter of Henley’s work, the Seneschaucy, and also the 
Anonymous Husbandry had been written by highly trained officers, probably 
stewards or bailiffs themselves, who had obtained their experience on large 
estates, and had put it in writing for their own use and that of their trainees. 
Manuscripts which contain, besides their legal content, treatises on accounting 
and even conveyancing were more than lawyers’, even estate lawyers’, text- 
books: they were the reference books of experienced estate stewards who probably 
acted as teachers in their profession.? 

Manorial accounts date back, on big estates, to at least the first half of the 
thirteenth century, but continuous series did not become common before the 
middle decades of the century. Extents were known from chartularies and 
inquisitions since the first quarter of the twelfth century, but they became plenti- 
ful only in the next century; finally, court rolls are preserved in one or two 
instances from the time of Henry III, but they became more frequent only in the 
fourteenth century. No new records herald the new era, but there is no doubt 
that the second half of the thirteenth century saw a reform in the field of estate 
administration, that existing records were almost spontaneously developed, 
were kept more systematically, that their forms became more fixed, indeed so 
fixed that they became the topic for scientific treatises compiled for the education 
of senior estate officers—bailiffs, stewards and auditors. 

It would be interesting to know more about the development of agricultural 
literature and when it began. We do not know for certain which treatise came 
first, Walter of Henley’s Husbandry or the Seneschaucy. There is some reason to 
believe that Walter of Henley knew of a form of treatise which resembled the 
Seneschaucy in composition. He begins his essay with a discourse on the duties 
of the steward and the bailiff, goes on to speak of the agricultural performances 
in turn, and ends with a brief mention of the account and the work of the 
auditors. This arrangement recalls the order of the chapters of the Seneschaucy— 
though not in the version printed by E. Lamond. However, if the Seneschaucy 
came first, it was not of the type known to us because the author of the archetype 
of the extant texts used Walter of Henley’s treatise as has been shown above.! 

Once the two texts were available, it was but a further step to compile com- 
posite texts and to alter the treatises. The greater number of copies remained 
faithful to their models—if we do not consider debasements and omissions. 
Nevertheless, the collation of the texts shows that several texts had been sub- 
stantially altered at an early period. The archetypes of all the major text-groups 
fall in the peak period, the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. They 
show that at this time the texts on husbandry were still in a process of development. 


1 Table 1, (29). 
2 These texts include the copy transcribed by Lamond, of. cit. p. 60. 
SLable 1 (15)y(sy sna) 4 See above, p. 306 et seq. 
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It is left to conjecture how far the professional education of high-ranking 
estate officers was the cause and how far the consequence of the intensified 
demesne farming. When this fell into decay, the texts lost their originality, 
became straightforward copies and, finally, became neglected with the exception 
of a few scholastic survivals, until Fitzherbert and the records of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries revealed a new and changed picture. 


University of Liverpool 


REVENUE FARMING UNDER THE 
EARLY STUARTS! 


By ROBERT ASHTON 


I 


NE of the reasons why the early seventeenth century is of particular 

interest to students of English government finance is that the govern- 

ment appears at this time to have become firmly wedded to the idea 
that the customs revenue should be administered indirectly by farming it out to 
syndicates of business men. The importance of the establishment of the great 
farm of the customs in 1604? is that it marks the end of a period of experimenta- 
tion and uncertainty; experimentation in different forms of customs administra- 
tion, and official uncertainty as to whether the customs revenue was better 
administered by collectors responsible to the Crown or by private persons for 
their own profit. The consolidation in one single farm of all those dues not 
already leased inaugurated a new era in the history of customs administration. 
Although the numerous new impositions and increases of the period were for 
the most part administered directly under the Crown,* throughout the reigns 
of the first two Stuarts the bulk of the customs revenue was collected by syndi- 
cates of business men who paid an annual rent to the Crown in return for the 
right to appropriate the customs duties to themselves. Critics of this system were 
many and vociferous,’ but the most sustained, informed and reasoned attack 
came in the reign of Charles I, from John Harrison, himself for a time a customs 
farmer, whose criticism was the more telling because it was based on knowledge 
rather than prejudice. Nevertheless, opponents of the system, even though they 
were sometimes able to canvass powerful support,® were little more than voices 
crying in the wilderness. Why were their proposals not implemented? 

In the first place, it must be appreciated that the system of farming did to 
some extent represent the logical extension of the Burleighan conception of the 
advantages of a settled revenue. Under the early Stuarts a notion which had 
been tentatively developed under Elizabeth became the idée fixe of successive 
Lord Treasurers. This was that the certain revenue provided by letting the 
customs to farm was an advantage which rendered this method of administration 
preferable to that of control by royal officials. Thus a foreign observer, writing 
in November 1604 about the negotiations then in progress over the establish- 
ment of the great farm, remarked truly that one of the king’s objects in adopting 


* I am deeply indebted to Professor R. H. Tawney and Professor F. J. Fisher who have read 
this article in draft and contributed a number of valuable suggestions 

* For the establishment of the great farm, see A. P. Newton, ‘The Establishment of the Great 
Farm of the English Customs’, in Trans. R. Hist. Soc. 4th ser. 1 (1918), 129-55; also F. C. Dietz, 
English Public Finance (1558-1641) (New York, 1932), pp. 330-2. 

®* For these see Dietz, op. cit. pp. 362-79. 

* For examples of attacks on, and complaints against, the farmers, see (inter alia) : State Papers 
James I, 22/22 (i), 23: 70/63: 71/18; Calendar S.P.D. (1611-8), p. 548; B.M. Lansdowne 
MS. 169, fols. 87-90; Harl. MS. 1878, passim; Stowe MS. 326, passim; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Sackville MSS. 1, 283-4, 293-6: Buccleugh MSS. 1, 173; Sir Walter Raleigh, The Prerogative of 
Parliament Proved (1640 ed.), printed in Harleian Miscellany, v, 215. 

° Harrison interested the Lord Chamberlain, the Earl of Pembroke, in his project for abrogating 
customs farming in the mid 1630's. (B.M. Stowe MS. 326, fols. 39 (b)-48; 63 (b)-65.) 
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large-scale farming was ‘to know exactly how much he has’.! Moreover, once 
large-scale customs farming had become established, a more dubious assertion 
was received into the canon of fiscal dogma. This was that it was more profitable 
for the Crown to farm out the customs than to administer them directly. This 
was the view expressed by Lord Treasurer Dorset as early as July 1604, before 
the first lease of the great farm had been drawn up,? while, in 1606, in answer 
to certain grievances voiced in parliament against the farmers of the duties on 
currants, it was somewhat naively asserted that ‘the same farme yeldeth a far 
greater Revenue to the Kinge than the Customes did to the Late Queene’.® 
This point was, of course, quite irrelevant to the issue, for the conditions in the 
two eras here compared were radically different, English commerce having 
entered upon a new period of remarkable prosperity following the peace of 
1604. 

Despite these additional and more extravagant claims for farming, the 
impression gained from the literary evidence is that the main rock upon which 
projects to abrogate the system foundered was the argument, repeated ad 
nauseam by king and government officials alike, that certainty in the revenue 
was the prerequisite of a sound financial system, and that the best way of 
obtaining this certainty was through farming. But this continued reiteration 
of the advantages of certainty in the revenue masks what was probably the most 
potent reason for the retention of the system. This was the fact that the farmers 
were essential to the Crown as lenders. Moreover, once the king had become 
heavily indebted to the farmers, it was difficult to break with a system whose 
utility for purposes of government borrowing was unquestionable, even if its 
validity as a method of administering the customs revenue was doubtful. The 
chief utility of the system of customs farming soon ceased to be—if, indeed, it 
ever had been—the real or imaginary advantages of certainty in the revenue, 
and was rather to be found in the regularity and efficiency with which the 
farmers were able to meet the royal demands for loans. The customs farms were 
at least as important as instruments of government borrowing as they were as 
a method of administering the revenue, though it is somewhat unreal to dissociate 
the two. It might be more profitable to administer the customs directly than to 
farm them out to private individuals. But the profits of the farmers were part 
of the price paid by the Crown for their serving as an efficient instrument of 
revenue anticipation. 


Il 


What was the precise nature of these functions which the farmers performed, 
and which made them so indispensable to the Crown? Here our obvious starting 
point is the method by which they paid in their annual rents. Theoretically, 
the farmers had to pay their rent either into the Exchequer or to assignees at 
stated intervals, in the case of the great farm in monthly instalments with two 
block half-yearly payments. But in actual practice the method employed was 
to treat the money accruing in the farmers’ hands as a current account, and to 


Cal. S.P. Venetian (1603-7), p. 192. 
S.P. James I, 8/134. 


S.P. James I, 20/26. 
The exact proportion of assignments to direct payments does not appear from the Declared 


Accounts. The heading ‘Paid into the Receipt of the Exchequer’ comprises both direct payments 
and assignments, and reflects the Exchequer practice of entering assigned revenues on the receipt 
roll, even though the money concerned never reached the Exchequer. 


eo db 
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draw uponit by means of tallies.! Now, clearly, if the Crown directed an excessive 
number of tallies upon the farmers and they honoured them all, its account 
might become overdrawn. In such circumstances the farmers were, in effect, 
granting to the Crown an overdraft, or, to use the contemporary term, were 
‘in surplusage’. This overdraft would then be carried over as an additional 
burden to the account of the subsequent year. Clearly the number of revenue 
collectors who would be prepared to grant such overdrafts was severely limited, 
in which circumstances the idea of entrusting the customs to a syndicate of 
business men had a distinct utility for the Crown. And herein lay the real 
strength of the case for farming. For while such business men might not be 
greatly attracted by the prospect of holding salaried collectorships of the 
revenue, a farm of the revenue was an entirely different matter. The profits of 
farming were, in fact, the farmers’ quid pro quo for the financial services which 
only a wealthy syndicate could provide. And in proportion as the Crown 
became more and more indebted to the farmers, so was their hold on the farm 
strengthened. 

An examination of the declared accounts of the farmers and of the Issue 
Books of the Exchequer reveals that while some of their payments were charged 
with interest, others were not. A possible explanation of this distinction is that 
the former cases represent those occasions when the farmers found it impossible 
to meet tallies out of current customs receipts, and had to provide the money 
from another source. But while it would be logical for a revenue collector to 
demand interest on such a payment, this procedure is surely inappropriate to 
a revenue farmer, to whom the revenue has been alienated by the terms of his 
grant, and whose only financial obligation to the Crown is, therefore, the 
payment not of current receipts of revenue, but of rent. In these circumstances 
the most likely interpretation of the distinction between interest-bearing and 
interest-free payments would seem to be that the former represent payments 
made in excess of the farmers’ contracted monthly instalments of rent. In some 
measure, therefore, they might help to moderate the royal tendency to overdraw 
its current account by requiring the farmers in the course of an accounting year 
to honour more tallies than their rent would bear. That this latter practice was 
a very cheap form of borrowing in the reign of James I is shown by the fact that 
no interest was paid on these overdrafts during this period. In these circum- 
stances the normal, though not invariable, practice was for an interest-bearing 
advance of current rent to bear interest only for the duration of the accounting 
year in which it was made. If it could not be repaid at the end of that year, it 
was carried over as part of the interest-free overdraft as a burden on the next 
year’s account. From the farmers’ point of view the logical remedy for this 
unsatisfactory state of affairs was to charge interest on overdrafts, but the Crown 
was slow to make this concession. Professor Dietz states that from 1625 interest 


* These tallies served two distinct purposes. The tally of receipt might be levied in acknow- 
ledgment of sums paid by the farmers into the Exchequer. On the other hand, when given to 
an assignee, it served as a cheque drawn upon the farmers, who accepted it and used it as a 
receipt for the sum paid to bearer, thus acquitting themselves of the obligation to pay so much 
money into the Exchequer as part of their rent. The system of assignment which, as Dr Shaw 
claimed, ‘introduced a new element into the financial system’ (namely, of the post-Restoration 
period), whereby the customs house became a type of subsidiary pay-office was, in fact, of much 
greater antiquity. (W. A. Shaw, ‘The Treasury Order Book’, Econ. Jj. xvi (1906), 36; and 
D. M. Gill, ‘The Relationship between the Treasury and the Excise and Customs Commissioners 
(1660-1714), Camb. Hist. F. wv (1932), 97.) For its earlier use see A. Steel, The Receipt of the 


eos (1377-1485) (Cambridge, 1954), p. xxix et seg. and other authorities cited by Principal 
teel. 
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was regularly paid on overdrafts,! but in actual fact there appears to have been 
a period of uncertainty with regard to the royal intentions on this matter. The 
first recorded instance of such an allowance being made is that for the overdraft 
of 1629-30," though similar provision may have been made in the previous 
year.? It was not until 1631-2 that the farmers received interest on the over- 
drafts of the years 1625~-7.4 

In addition to making advances of current rent, some of which were charged 
with interest, and allowing the Crown to overdraw its current account, the 
farmers made advance payments of the rent due by them in future years, 
though these were very infrequent before the reign of Charles I. In these cases, 
they honoured tallies directed upon them by the Crown, treating them as a 
charge upon the rent, not of the accounting year in which they were made, but 
of the subsequent year or even of the year after that. All these advances were 
charged with interest. 

It must now be clear that, in connexion with the customs farms, the Crown 
had evolved a remarkable system and technique of borrowing. The tally 
functioned as a cheque, and the farmers, like modern bankers, were prepared to 
make advances on the revenue of future years, and to allow large overdrafts to 
their royal customer. It was probably these services, rather than considerations 
of the advantages of certainty in the revenue, which prompted the government 
to reject such proposals as those advanced by Harrison, even though the latter 
reason was cited as the chief argument against the abandonment of farming.® 
For one significant item was omitted from Harrison’s proposals: they contained 
no specific provision for the allowance of overdrafts. It is true that the pro- 
jectors promised that their system would contain provision for loans to be made 
to the king ‘to supply his occasions wt money aforehand’. Such loans were to 
be defalked from the annual collections—there is no mention of loans in anti- 
cipation of the revenue of future years—but it is significant that the projectors 
stipulated that they might be sufficiently secured for the money aforehand to be 
paid. It is not unreasonable to assume, from their repeated insistence upon this 
condition, that a mere tally of receipt quitting them of the obligation to pay 
the amount advanced into the Exchequer at the end of their accounting period 
was not deemed sufficient security. It seems probable that what the projectors 
required was additional security to safeguard against the possibility that the 
king would overdraw his account. The very fact that Harrison’s project makes 
no mention of overdrafts would appear to bear out this interpretation.’ Indeed, 
although collectors of other branches of the revenue occasionally allowed the 
Crown to overdraw its account by small amounts, no collector could be 
expected to accommodate the Crown to the extent to which it had become 
accustomed to expect from the farmers. The right to farm the customs was the 
reward of those who were prepared to meet the Crown’s demand for loans; 
the ability to do this could be found only in syndicates of business men. 


1 Op. cit. p. 345- 

2 P.R.O. E351/634. : 

3 This account does not split up the defalcation for ‘Consideration Money’ into its constituent 
items. 

4 P.R.O. Exchequer of Receipt: Order Books (Pells), E 403/2749, fol. 370; E 403/2750, fol. 361. 
Hereafter referred to as Exchequer Order Books. 

5 B.M. Stowe MS. 326, fols. 47 (b)—48. 

6 Details of the project have been obtained from B.M. Stowe MS. 326, fol. 40 e¢ seq. 
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Ill 


The failure of Harrison’s proposals must be seen against the background of the 
development of government borrowing under Charles I, for, despite the short 
leases which obtained over these years, the position of the farmers was stronger 
than ever before. One does not have to seek far for reasons for this. One of the 
most marked and important factors in government borrowing in the early 
seventeenth century was the connexion between loans and privileges. The 
historian who is rash enough to venture generalizations about the rate of 
interest which the government paid for its loans will find the suspicious uni- 
formity of interest rates, pegged at the statutory maximum and unvarying with 


Table 1. Government borrowing from the farmers of the great customs in anticipation 
of their rents (1603-1625) + 


Advance Advance 
payments of payments of 
current rent rent of Overdrafts 
Year charged with subsequent on Current 
(Christmas to Rent interest? year Account 
Christmas) (£) (4) (£) (£) 
1604-5 112,400 Nil Nil Nil 
1605-6 118,400% Nil 16,000 1,525 
1606-7 120,000 4,000 4,000 Nil 
1607-8 120,000 Nil Nil 4,470 
1608-9 120,000 45,754 Nil Nil 
1609-10 120,000 18,817 2,000 Nil 
1610-11 120,6264 2,000 Nil Nil 
1611-12 136,226 Nil Nil Nil 
1612-13 136,226 Nil Nil Nil 
1613-14. 136,226 Nil Nil 18,0005 
1614-15 140,000 Nil Nil 90,071 
1615-16 140,000 Nil Nil 34,114 
1616-17 140,000 Nil Nil 19,004 
1617-18 140,000 21,500 Nil 27,488 
1618-19 140,000 40,078 Nil 18,100 
1619-20 140,000 6,000 Nil 18,000 
1620-1 140,000 2,000 Nil Nil® 
1621-2 160,000 10,000 Nil 200 
1622-3 160,000 38,380 11,7607 2,262 
1623-4 160,000 29.435 Nil 188 
1624-5 160,000 20,000 Nil 1,8428 


? Unless otherwise stated, details from the declared accounts of the farmers (P.R.O. E 351/609- 
629; A.O. 1/594/2-43 A.O. 1/596/11). Down to Michaelmas 1621 the farm was held by the 
syndicate whose chief members were Sir Francis Jones, Sir William Garway and Sir Nicholas 
Salter; from that date to 1625 by a syndicate under Sir Henry Garway, Sir Morris Abbot and 
Sir John Wolstenholme. The figures in the table do not include shillings and pence. 

Details from miscellaneous entries in Exchequer Receipt and Order Books. 

8 £6,000 added to the rent as a surcharge. 

4 £626. tos. 2d. surcharge added to the rent. 

° These arrears were technically not an overdraft, since they were not carried over as a charge 
on the next year’s account, but paid direct to the farmers from the Exchequer. 

* When they relinquished their lease at Michaelmas 1621, the farmers had not fully paid up 


their rent for 1620-1: the deficiency of £2,369. 7s. o}d. was paid by them into the Exchequer 
in October 1623. 


7 Exchequer Order Book P.R.O. E 403/2743, fol. 90 (b). 


P : : : 
The farmers were repaid this sum by their successors who carried it as a charge on the first 
year of the new lease of their farm. 
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different securities and different market conditions, incomprehensible and 
bewildering if he does not take into account additional and imponderable 
factors of inducement over and above the rate of interest and the nature of the 
security. These might take many forms, one of the most obvious of which is the 
grant of a positive quid pro quo in return for financial assistance. Hardly less 
obvious is the possibility that existing privileges might be withdrawn if the 
requirements of the government were not met. And, of course, there were 
circumstances in which the stick might be more effective than the carrot. 
A central feature of government borrowing in the early seventeenth century is 
that loans raised on commercial terms were exceptional rather than normal.' 
The farmers provide no exception to this rule. The real reason why Harrison’s 
proposals could not be accepted by the government is that, by expanding their 
operations as lenders, the farmers were making themselves indispensable to the 
Crown. As one informed contemporary puts it ‘...by reason of anticipations 
of rentes and many before hand paym('s: and surplusages or overpaym's: of 
rentes to be allowed out of following years, every foregoing farme depended upon 
the succeeding farme’.? 

During the reign of James I the chief importance of the farmers was un- 
doubtedly as short-term lenders. By far the greatest amount of their advances 
were anticipations of the rent of the current accounting year. Moreover, even 
those advances of the rent of future years, which are conspicuous chiefly by 
their relative infrequency, were always secured upon the rent of the subsequent 
year. Apart from these advances the only burdens which were carried over 
from one year’s account to the next were the overdrafts which, as has been 
shown, did not bear interest in this reign. And, except for a few years following 
1613, these overdrafts on current account were relatively modest. These 
tendencies all find expression in Table 1. 

It thus appears that the farmers were relatively unimportant as longer-term 
lenders in the reign of James I. When the Crown wished to raise longer-term 
loans, it usually looked elsewhere for them. Such loans were more often raised 
from individual money-lenders or from the Corporation of London than from 
the farmers.? Apart from their very occasional advances upon the rent of 
the subsequent year, the farmers made only one longer-term loan during 
the reign of James I and this was made largely on security other than the 
customs.* 


1 For a detailed treatment of the importance of these factors of privilege and pressure, see my 
unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, ‘Government Borrowing under the First Two Stuarts (1603-1642) ’ 
(U. of London, 1953), pp- 165~-79- 

2 B.M. Stowe MS. 326, fol. 82. 

3 While it is true that most of these loans were nominally short-term obligations, there was 
frequently a divergence between their nominal and their effective term. 

4 This was a loan of £120,000 made in 1607. Only £30,580 was secured by defalcation from 
rents. (S.P. James I, 38/32, 61; 47/84; B.M. Lansd. MS. 151, fols. 62, 63-3 (b)). An attempt to 
raise a similar loan of £100,000 in 1617 was abandoned. (Cal. S.P.D. (1611-8), p. 485; 
J. Spedding, The Life and Letters of Francis Bacon (1861-74), V1, 254-5.) Professor Dietz’s treat- 
ment of this episode is rather unsatisfactory. He writes (op. cit. pp. 116-7) that in 1617 the 
farmers and the Corporation of London were asked for £100,000 and the alien merchants for 
£20,000, and that £140,000 was finally borrowed. But the sums mentioned by him as borrowed 
in 1617 (ibid. p. 167 n. 37) do not include any loan by the farmers, and in the same note he 
writes somewhat ambiguously as if a loan of £100,000 was made by the farmers and the Corpora- 
tion of London. Since, as he correctly states, the sum borrowed from the Corporation amounted 
to £96,466, this leaves less than £3,000 to be provided by the farmers. Yet elsewhere he writes 
that an outright loan of £100,000, largely subscribed to by the farmers, was negotiated in 
London in 1617 (ibid. p. 344). These two statements are mutually contradictory. 
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But an examination of the Crown’s financial relations with the great farmers 
in the next reign reveals a completely different picture. Under Charles I the 
farmers blossom forth as longer-term lenders, showing a much greater willingness 
to anticipate future rents. Moreover, during the five years which succeeded 
Christmas 1632 they regularly anticipated not only the rent of the subsequent 
year but also of the year following that. At the same time short-term lending by 


Table 2. Government borrowing from the farmers of the great customs in anticipation 
of their rents (1625-1639) * 


Advance Advance Advance 
payments of payments of payments of 
current rent rent of rent further Overdrafts 
Year charged with subsequent into the on Current 
(Christmas to Rent interest year future Account 
Christmas) (£) (£) (£) (£) (£) 
1625-6 150,000 24,000 Nil Nil 4,993 
1626-7 150,000 Nil 20,000 Nil 10,057 
1627-8 150,000 25,996 7,816? Nil 3,305 
1628-9 140,000 Nil 4,500 Nil 13,447 
1629-30 150,000 Nil 27,000 Nil 12,669 
1630-1 150,000 Nil 30,000 Nil 23,917 
1631-2 150,000 5,000 57,200 Nil 35,589 
1632-3 150,000 1,230 67,569 6,000 38,122 
1633-4 150,000 30,000 25,000 7,000 53,067 
1634-5 150,000 Nil 27,000 38,500 20,291 
1635-6 150,000 28,814 20,000 30,000 33,046 
1636-7 150,000 Nil 20,000 30,000 36,873 
1637-8 150,000 1,614 31,000 Nil 31,244 
1638-9 172,500 Nil 30,000 Nil 16,600 


1 Details from the declared accounts of the farmers (P.R.O. E351/630-642; A.O. 3/297); 
details of interest-bearing advances on current rent from zbid. and miscellaneous entries in the 
Exchequer Receipt and Order Books. The declared accounts of the farmers do not always 
provide full information about advance payments of future rents. Where necessary, therefore, 
this information has been supplemented by the accounts of anticipations of future revenue which 
were issued at very frequent intervals during the reign of Charles I. (S.P. Charles I, passim.) 
All cases where it is doubtful whether a charge on future revenue represents an advance payment, 
or merely a prior charge not payable until the revenue on which it was assigned had matured, 
have been excluded from this reckoning. Down to Christmas 1638 the farm was held by a 
syndicate whose chief members were Sir Paul Pindar, Sir John Jacob and Sir John Wolstenholme. 
From that date to 1640 by a syndicate under Lord Goring, Sir Nicholas Crisp and Sir John Nulls. 

2 This sum represents the total of all advances for which there is definite evidence. But the 
charge of £4,956 for interest, which appears in the account for the next year (E 351/633) suggests 
that this total may well be short of the full sum advanced on future rents in 1627-8. 


allowing the Crown to overdraw its current account was again prominent 
throughout the reign, and these overdrafts, while not reaching the highest levels 
of the reign of James I, were on the whole far more substantial over these 
years. 

The farmers’ new importance as longer-term lenders cannot be ascribed to 
external factors necessitating heavier borrowing on the part of the Crown. It is 
true that the first three years of the reign of Charles I were years of very heavy 
deficit borrowing arising from the need to finance English participation in the 
continental war. But the decade which succeeded 1628 was a period of relatively 
light borrowing. Taking the reign as a whole, it may be asserted with confidence 
that the expansion of the scope of the farmers’ functions as lenders reflects not so 
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much the need for heavier borrowing as the marked constriction of the circle 
of those lenders upon whom the Crown was accustomed to reply for longer- 
term loans. This was due partly to a deterioration in the royal credit, consequent 
upon the somewhat cavalier attitude adopted by James I and his son towards 
their obligations to the Corporation of London,' and partly to other circum- 
stances. From 1628 the Corporation of London was busily engaged in selling 
off the lands which had been conveyed to it by the Crown in order to satisfy 
subscribers to previous loans.2 As long as many of these lenders remained 
unsatisfied,’ any appeal to the Corporation for further advances was likely to 
fall upon stony ground, and the dispute about the disposal of the lands which 
embittered relations between the Crown and the Corporation after 1632 merely 
underlined this fact.1 The government also found individual lenders in short 
supply. Sir Baptist Hicks, Sir Peter Van Lore, Sir Paul Bayning and Sir 
William Cockayne, all of whom had been prominent as recurrent and more or 
less regular lenders to the government in the first two decades of the seventeenth 
century, had all died before 1630. Philip Burlamachi, the greatest sponge of all, 
reached the peak of his activities as a lender in 1628,° and thereafter his services 
dwindled until the government felt, in 1633, that it could afford to let him go 
bankrupt. The fact that it felt itself able to dispense with Burlamachi’s services, 
and also to indulge in the luxury of a dispute with its great loan-contractor, the 
Corporation of London, is hardly indicative ofa need for heavier royal borrowing. 
Nevertheless, it seems likely that, although there was a marked diminution in the 
royal demand for loans in the 1630’s, the Crown would have found itself short 
of longer-term lenders if the farmers had not stepped into the breach. One of 
the most striking facts about the restricted borrowing of the 1630’s is that in this 
period the Crown borrowed entirely from persons upon whom it could put 
pressure, or who might be financially responsive to the possibility of obtaining 
privileges at its hands. Borrowing from the farmers provides an admirable 
illustration of this tendency. The importance of the farmers’ functions as lenders 
as the factor which, more than any other, induced the Crown to reject proposals 
to abrogate the system of customs farming has already been emphasized. 
Viewed in this light, the chief significance of these proposals appears to be the 
fact that they could be used as a form of pressure to induce the farmers to 
expand the range of their operations as lenders. Even if they were never 
seriously entertained by the government, they had a distinct utility as a threat 
whose efficacy was backed up by a clever bluff in the form of the short leases 
which the Crown persistently retained over this period. These served still 
further to emphasize to the farmers the dangers of not meeting the royal 
demands for loans. And, for additional persuasion, privileges might be added 
to pressure. The Crown’s prolonged delay in implementing its decision of 1625 
to pay interest on overdrafts on current account suggests that it was holding 
back to see if the farmers would respond to its concessions by expanding the 
range of their operations as lenders. They did so, and were rewarded by a 
further concession, the supersession of a yearly by a three yearly lease in 1632.° 


1 On this see Ashton, of. cit. pp. 403 é 5eq., 497-9- 

2 [bid. pp. 418-28, 442-71. » oe 

3 The repayment of the subscribers to the loans of £96,466 raised from the Corporation in 
1617 and £60,000 raised in 1625 had still not been completed in 1642. 


4 On this see Ashton, op. cit. pp. 455-61. 
5 For Burlamachi’s operations, see A. V. Judges, ‘Philip Burlamachi; A Financier of the 


Thirty Years’ War’, Economica, v1 (1926), 285-300; Ashton, op. cit. pp. 195-214. 
6 P.R.O. E351/637. 
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This resulted in a further expansion of the lending activities of the farmers, who 
now showed themselves willing to anticipate the rent not only of the subsequent 
year but also of the year following that. 

Finally, in considering the reasons for the marked change in the lending 
functions performed by the farmers in the reign of Charles I, it may be noted 
that the revival of trade after the end of the war in 1628 was not reflected in the 
rent of the farm, which, with the exception of one reduction to £140,000 in 
1628-9, remained at £150,000 until the end of 1638. It is reasonable to assume 
that the Crown’s failure to take advantage of the farmers’ short leases by 
adjusting the rental of the farm in accordance with the revived commercial 
activity may well have been part of the price which it chose to pay for the new 
services performed by the farmers. It is true that the rent was raised to £172,500 
when a new syndicate headed by the courtier, Lord Goring, took over the farm 
at the end of 1638. On this occasion the Crown used Harrison’s proposals not 
as a means of extorting further loans from the farmers, but of enhancing the bid 
of the new syndicate.! But it lost on the swings what it had gained on the 
roundabouts, for this incident serves still further to demonstrate the connexion 
between the level of the rents and the volume of loans made by the farmers. 
In the year which preceded the granting of the new lease, the old farmers, 
plagued no doubt by the uncertainty of their position, had shown themselves 
willing to anticipate the rent of the subsequent year only, shunning anticipations 
of rent further into the future. And, in 1639, the new syndicate, even though it 
paid a higher rent, proved itself incapable of meeting a royal demand for loans 
which was greatly inflated by the charges of resisting the Scottish invasion. It 
was only with the greatest difficulty that Pindar and Harrison were persuaded 
to join forces with the new syndicate.? Their reluctance to do so, even in face 
of the personal blandishments of the king, is understandable, for to undertake 
to farm the customs at this critical juncture was indeed to give hostages to 
fortune. The gamble failed, for, after making supreme efforts in the summer 
of 1640, the farmers were sacrificed by Charles to the Long Parliament in 
1641.3 

Considerations of space have dictated that the examples given in this paper 
should be confined to the operations of farmers of the great customs. These 
developments are, however, broadly applicable to the chief petty farms, those 
of wines and currants. Until 25 March 1632, these farms were separate units, 
but on that date they were amalgamated into one consolidated petty farm. It 
is arguable that the exigencies of government borrowing had hastened this 
development, since, for several years before formal consolidation, the farms had 
been managed-as a single unit for purposes of borrowing, and the records 
frequently mention loans made by ‘the farmers of currants and all wines’. 
In the 1630’s the petty farmers also expanded their lending functions by making 
longer-term advances and allowing the Crown larger overdrafts on current 


* B.M. Stowe MS. 326, fols. 34-52 (b), 62 (b)—5; P.R.O. A.O. 3/297. 

® Ibid. fols. 66 (b)—7, 71-1 (b), 75-5 (b), 89 (b)—-g0, 100. Both the great farm and the three 
petty farms of wines and currants were let to the same syndicate, whose chief members were Sir 
John Nulls, Sir Nicholas Crisp, Sir Job Harby, Sir Abraham Dawes, Sir Paul Pindar and John 
Harrison. 

° The farmers’ lease was sequestered, and a bill was prepared for the confiscation of their 
estates, but they were eventually allowed to compound for their delinquency on payment of 
a fine of £150,000. (Ibid. fols. 72-2 (b), 91-1 (b); B.M. Harl. MS. 1769, fol. 205 (b); Cal. S.P.D. 


(1641-3), p. 278; A. of C. Journals, 1, 154-6, 157, 169; Sir Ralph Verney, Notes of Proceedings in 
the Long Parliament (Camden Soc. ed. J. Bruce (1845), pp. 78-81). 
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account. From Lady Day 1639 the personnel of the great and petty farms were 


sia and the same, though interlocking holdings in both interests had long been 
the rule.t 


IV 


It is pertinent to inquire from what sources the farmers drew their supply of 
loanable funds with which they met the Crown’s demands, and by so doing were 
enabled to retain their hold upon their privileges and defeat attempts to abrogate 
the system of farming The first and most obvious of these sources was the 
customs revenue itself. The farmers met some of the tallies drawn upon them out 
of current receipts of revenue, and the fact that the yield of the customs revenue 
was usually greater than the annual rent due by the farmers? serves to accen- 
tuate the importance of this source of their loanable funds. To put it in another 
way, the farmers might lend to the Crown either part of their rent or part of 
their profits. In either case the source of their loanable funds was the customs 
revenue. 

But there were limitations on the extent to which the farmers were able to 
lend to the king his own revenue, as one aggrieved contemporary put it. One 
of these limitations was the result of circumstances which were beyond their 
control, but the other was of their own devising. In the first place, the flow of 
the customs revenue was irregular, and might not at any one time be sufficient 
to meet the royal demands. Secondly, it is very unlikely that the farmers 
allowed the revenue accumulating in their hands to lie idle rather than using it 
as a source of loans to private individuals. An anonymous contemporary writer, 
whose knowledge of customs farming commands respect, states that the sums 
which the farmers lent to Charles I in the last years of his effective reign came 
largely from sources other than customs receipts, but that the proportion of the 
latter would have been much greater if Sir Paul Pindar, who was the most 
powerful member of the syndicate of great farmers at this time, and was acting 
as the treasurer of the farm, ‘had bene carefull and diligent to haue gott in the 
debts in due time w™ would have supplied a great part of that for w® much was 


1 For a detailed treatment of royal borrowing from the petty farmers, see Ashton, op. cit. 
PP- 333-47- 

2 Tt is obvious that this must have been the case, for otherwise there would be no incentive to 
undertake farming. But it is impossible to give any accurate account of the farmers’ profits. 
Such contemporary statements as have survived are either understatements by the farmers for 
official consumption or inflated estimates by those whose business it was to make a case against 
them. For instance, there is a discrepancy between the account of the farmers’ profits for 1604-5 
made by Cranfield for the government in 1612 (B.M. Harl. MS. 1878, fol. 129; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. Sackville MSS. 1, 287-8) and his earlier private account of his personal profit on his 
psth share (ibid. 1, 101). Another difficulty is that one is at a loss to know how many of the 
farmers’ rent payments were made to the full value of the tallies presented. It is clear that as- 
signees who wished to realize on their tallies before the necessary revenue had matured could have 
them discounted (H. Jenkinson, ‘Medieval Tallies: Public and Private’, Archacologia, LXxIV 
(1923-4), 304; W. P. Harper, Public Borrowing (1640-1660), M.Sc. Econ. Thesis (U. of London, 
1927), pp- 127-9; and ‘The Significance of the Farmers of the Customs’, Economica, 1x (1929); 
68), and it is probable that the farmers themselves played a considerable part in this discount 
business, buying tallies at a discount and presenting them at the Exchequer for face value as part 
of their rent. The evidence on this matter is naturally not extensive, but is suggestive. For 
example, when one finds that, in July 1616, the interest on a loan made by William Cockayne 
was paid to Francis Jones, the customs farmer, it is reasonable to assume that Jones had pre- 
viously discounted Cockayne’s tally on the customs (P.R.O. Exchequer Order Book, E 403/2735, 
fol. 164 (b)). And so long as tallies circulated in the open market before maturity, there are 
strong grounds for assuming that the farmers must have played a considerable part in discounting 


them. 
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borrowed’.! Most contemporary accounts of, or guesses at, the farmers’ profits 
make allowance for interest on the whole of the net profit. Thus, in his rather 
wild estimate made in 1606 of the profits of the farmers, Sir Henry Wyndham 
adds to the total estimated profit a charge for interest at 10 per cent per annum 
for use of ‘the kinges moneyes lyenge contynuallie in theire handes’.* 

Thus, even though the Crown’s demands of the farmers might not exceed 
the amount of revenue which had already been collected, they still might not 
be able to meet these demands, because some of their receipts might already 
be put out at interest. In such circumstances they would have to look elsewhere 
for sources of loanable funds. These might be found in their own liquid resources, 
or they might be obtained by borrowing from private individuals and re-lending 
to the Crown. 

The personnel of those financially interested in the various customs farms was 
not confined to the active farmers whose names appear in the leases. In June 
1606 Sir Henry Wyndham stated that, besides these persons, there were, in the 
case of the great farm, at least thirty other ‘w are Farms: & sharers w™ them’.® 
It is not certain whether the fractional subdivision of shares took part of the 
burden of meeting the royal demands for loans from the shoulders of the principal 
partners. But even if the subsidiary shareholders were liable to subscribe towards 
these charges, the fact that the active partners seem always to have held a 
controlling interest serves to emphasize the fact that it was necessary for them 
to be men of substantial means. Although some of the farmers were customs 
experts rather than great merchants, men of outstanding wealth and ability 
such as Sir Morris Abbot, Sir William Cockayne, Sir Henry Garway, Sir 
Nicholas Crisp, and, above all, Sir Paul Pindar, brought enormous resources 
of wealth and credit to the management of the farm.* With such men at the 
helm it is certain that at least part of the loans provided by the farmers came 
out of the liquid resources of the richer partners. 

But it seems probable that the most important of the farmers’ sources of 
loanable funds was to be found in loans from private individuals, which were 
re-employed by them in lending to the Crown. The position of the farmers has 
a double significance when considered in relation to their credit-worthiness—as 
rich merchants, and as possessors of a lucrative economic privilege. Lord Goring, 
whose influence at Court enabled him to form a syndicate for farming the 
customs in the late 1630’s, is reported to have said that ‘it was the kings farmes 
and not the farmers w‘® raysed credit to borrow money’,® but, although this 
statement undoubtedly contains an important element of truth, it is an exag- 
gerated assessment of the importance of the former factor, proceeding from the 
fact that Goring was a courtier, and, despite the many concessions in his gift, 
a financial midget by the side of such magnates as Pindar and Crisp. In this 
respect it is instructive to examine the controversy which raged in 1637-8 over 

1 B.M. Stowe MS. 326, fol. 82 (b). 

2 $.P. James I, 22/23. 

2 Ibid. Although direct evidence is confined to the 1620’s, it appears to have been the normal 
practice to divide the farm into thirty-two parts. (Cal. S.P.D. Addenda (1625-49), p. 568; 
tel, of Lords Journals, 1 (1620-8), 318, 351-2, 354 ef seg. I am indebted to Professor Tawney for 
drawing my attention to the latter source.) This, however, did not necessarily limit the numbers 
of the investors to this amount, since ‘parts’ could be subdivided; on the other hand, some 


investors, and notably the principal patentees, might hold several parts, so that the total holding 


ns = a might amount to ygth or 3th of the whole enterprise. (B.M. Stowe MS. 326, 
ol. 67. 


= Details of the other economic interests of the farmers are given in Ashton, op. cit. App. A, 
pp- 564-78. ° B.M. Stowe MS. 326, fol. 51. 


alte] 
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the methods to be employed by the farmers in borrowing money to be re-lent 
to the king. On one side of the controversy we find ranged Goring and his 
syndicate and two of the old farmers, Sir Abraham Dawes and Sir John Jacob; 
on the other Sir Paul Pindar and the other members of the old syndicate. The 
royal proposal that the two syndicates should coalesce came to nought because 
of a disagreement between the two parties as to the method which the syndicate 
should adopt to provide the money for loans to the Crown. Pindar, who was 
probably anxious to avoid undue financial entanglement with Goring, proposed 
that any sums lent to the Crown should be provided, if borrowed, by each 
farmer proportionably, and not by the syndicate as a whole upon its joint bond. 
It may be that this method of borrowing had been used in the past, but it seems 
clear from this account, which, moreover, is hostile to Goring, that borrowing 
upon joint bond had been more usual: 


If his Matie should require any money before hand vpon the rent. ..that 
every partner should bring in his rateable part thereof, and not to take vp 
mony vpon ioint bonnd as formerly for that he (Pindar) had resolved soe to doe in 
case they had carried the farmes amongest themselves wout the lord Goring 
and Captaine Crisp.t 


From this and other descriptions it would seem that, when confronted by the 
Crown with a demand for a loan, the farmers first ascertained what was available 
in the form of customs receipts, and then, if more was needed, decided to borrow 
the necessary money or to provide it individually. If the former expedient were 
adopted, the money was borrowed upon the joint bond of the syndicate; if the 
latter, each individual might provide his proportional share, either out of his 
own ready cash or by borrowing upon such security as he could provide, or by 
both methods. It seems that the bankruptcy of Sir Francis Jones which created 
a minor stir in the city in 1621 was due partly at least to his having entered into 
heavy obligations of this type both to his partners and to outsiders.? 

To return to the controversy of 1637-8: the proposed coalition failed because 
Goring, who had at first given his consent to Pindar’s proposition, reverted later 
to his original proposal that money should be borrowed upon the joint bond of 
all the farmers. A compromise solution put forward by Sir Abraham Dawes, 
a member of Pindar’s syndicate who later joined forces with Goring, failed. 
This seems to have been a suggestion that the money should be borrowed on the 
joint bond of the syndicate, but that each partner should receive ample counter- 
security from each of his colleagues.* This mixture of individual and joint 
responsibility was probably more common than surviving documents indicate, 
and it is also certain that individual farmers, taking up money for their share in 
the charges of the farm, might frequently solicit the aid of their partners as 
security.° 


1 bid. fol. 36. Italics mine. 

2 P.R.O. MS. Calendar of Sackville MSS. 5087; S.P. James I, Docquets. bundle xu. 

8 Pindar’s consent to the principle of borrowing on joint-security when he rejoined the syndicate 
in 1640 (B.M. Stowe MS. 326, fols. 71-2, 75-5 (b)), can probably be ascribed to the fact that 
it had been shorn of its terrors since Goring’s interest in the farm had now lapsed. 

4 Ibid. fol. 38. 

5 For example, on 14 Jan. 1618 Jones entered into a bond with his partner, Salter, and with 
John Wolstenhoime, in penalty of £1,000, the condition of the bond being that Jones was to 
pay £525 to Samuel Hare on 6 July. By doing this, Jones would cancel the bond in penalty of 
£800 which Salter and Wolstenholme had given to Hare as a guarantee that Jones would pay 


him the £525 (S.P. James I, 95/7). 
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It is probable that an element of borrowing and re-lending entered into most, 
if not all, of the large loans made by the farmers. The huge sums lent by them 
in 1640 were partly procured by individual members of the syndicate and partly 
raised on joint bond, and it seems that the farmers borrowed by far the greater 
part of the money.! Sometimes all the money lent by them was provided by the 
re-employment of borrowed funds.? Although details of the rate of interest at 
which they borrowed are not available, it is reasonable to assume that their own 
personal credit and their position as government concessionaires often enabled 
them to raise money at well below the statutory maximum rate at which they 
re-lent. 

In his valuable study of customs farming during the Interregnum, Mr Harper 
states that it was a common practice for merchants to lend money to the farmers, 
and to recoup themselves by clearing their goods without payment of duty.® 
There is, however, no evidence that this practice was extensively employed in 
the earlier period. It was by using the expedients which have been described 
above that they were able to serve as the government’s most important instru- 
ment of revenue anticipation, and to retain their hold on their valuable privileges. 
In sequestering the leases of the farmers in 1641, the Long Parliament was in 
effect launching an attack upon the old régime which was no less important 
than its impeachment of Strafford. By acting as the king’s instruments in the 
collection of ‘illegal’ duties, the farmers had hopelessly compromised themselves 
in the eyes of Parliament, which, by destroying the one permanent source of 
loans whose fortunes were irretrievably bound up with those of the Crown, 
succeeded in crippling irreparably the independent power of Charles I to 
borrow. 


University of Nottingham 


1 B.M. Stowe MS. 326, fols. 71-2, 75-75 (b), 85, 100. 
* Examples in P.R.O. Exchequer Order Books, E 403/2728, fol. 129; 2729, fol. 110 (b); 2738, 
fol. 60. 3 Op. cit. p. 126; Economica, loc. cit. pp. 67-8. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION, 1730-1750 
By G. E. MINGAY 


HILE it has long been understood that English agriculture was 
suffering from some degree of depression in the second quarter of the 
eighteenth century, little first-hand detail of the conditions then pre- 
vailing has come to light. Ernle, in a brief reference to it, mentions that more 
than once in the years before 1760 ‘loud complaints were heard of agricultural 
depression, of farmers unable to pay their rents, of the small gentry forced to 
sell their estates, of landlords compelled by loss of income to curtail their 
establishments’.t This statement appears to be based on the evidence provided 
by Thomas Tooke in his History of Prices, where the low state of farming in these 
years is discussed at some length, mainly on the basis of records of prices and 
harvests, and contemporary comment. Tooke found that agricultural prices were 
considerably lower between 1729 and 1740 than in the period 1715-27, and 
that in the early 1730’s, following the dearth of 1727-8, there was a particularly 
heavy fall in prices which was ‘productive of great agricultural distress’.? 
Contemporary opinions on agricultural conditions, of course, were rarely 
unbiased or quite accurate: some writers strove to make out a case for changes 
in the corn bounty or in the other regulations affecting the market for agricul- 
tural produce; others put forward arguments for reducing the taxation of the 
agricultural interest, while yet others were merely concerned to impress upon 
the public the virtues of a new patent machine or manure. Although, therefore, 
contemporary authors are not the most reliable sources for studying conditions 
in the industry at this time, their views are perhaps worth quoting and, indeed, 
appear to be borne out by other and more direct evidence. One observer, 
writing in 1736, declared that the ‘interest of our British landholders has been 
declining several Years last past. It has been a general Observation, that Rents 
have been sinking, and Tenants as unable to make as good Payments as 
formerly....’ He continued: 


Innumerable are the Distresses of our Farmers, even among those who may 
be presumed to have good Bargains. The Inadvertency of great Men and the 
Arts of Stewards, in granting Bargains, prove that such great Men’s Estates are 
commonly cheaply rented; and yet many calamitous Complaints are amongst 
them as well as others. It would be endless and impossible to enumerate the 
Tenth Part of them; All I shall now observe is, a certain Duke would have had 
a great Deal of his Estate given up to him, if he had insisted on having his 
Rents. Another noble Duke (according to my information) has vast numbers 
of his Tenants who owe him Three Years Rent.’ 


Three years later, another writer commented that many farmers ‘are at present 
so much depress’d, though they labour a whole Year round, that they cannot 
maintain their Families, not even in a Mean Way; and too many are reduced to 


1 Lord Ernle, English Farming Past and Present (5th ed. 1936), pp. 168-9. 

2 T, Tooke, History of Prices (1838), 1, 41-5. 

3 W. Allen, Ways and Means to raise the Value of Land (1736), pp. 1-2, 15, 17. See also Anon. 
Considerations Occasioned by a Proposal for Reducing Interest to Three per cent (1737), P. 20: ‘tenants 
were never so backward in paying, nor so much in Arrears with their Rents, as they now are... 
several Gentlemen have forgiven their Tenants, in general, a great Part of their Arrears to induce 
them to hold their Farms at the same Rents, and to try a little longer’. 
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the utmost Necessity: Witness the General Complaint of many whose Farms 
are in their Hands, and can make but little of them’. Yet a third writer advo- 
cated remedial action by the legislature ‘for want of which many farms lies [sic] 
Untennanted, to the great loss of Trade and Business, to many Families who 
depend on the Farmers for their Employments. . 2 A fourth, after describing 
the farmer as the most useful sort of man in society, declared: ‘But how shocking 
then must be the daily Instances we have of the unfortunate Farmers! and how 
great must the Loss be sustain’d thereby, to their Landlords?’ He went on to 
advocate his own patent manure as a remedy, arguing: ‘it’s generally agreed 
that there is [sic] at this Time more Farms in the Hands of the Landlord than 
were ever known before, and that many more are daily falling into the like 
Circumstance of Impoverishment for want of proper Manure to improve the 
SAIC aii 


I 


These rather unreliable statements can be supplemented by evidence which has 
been provided by an examination of the estate records left by one of the century’s 
great landowners, the Duke of Kingston.* This evidence suggests that agricul- 
tural conditions were bad for the two decades between 1730 and 1750, although 
it appears that the worst difficulties were over by about 1745 when the symptoms 
of depression began to lessen in intensity. These depression symptoms may be 
briefly described as a slight tendency for rents to fall, the occurrence of heavy 
arrears of rent, and the granting of various concessions by the landlord to the 
tenants. 

Rents have been calculated for some 20,000 acres of the Kingston lands 
situated in six counties, and their general trend is illustrated in Fig. 1.5 The 
rent figures have been converted to price-relatives whereby rent variations are 
shown in relation to the average rent in a selected base period, i.e. 1726-44. 
This method makes possible a closer comparison of rents with decennial averages 
of wheat and meat prices calculated from figures given by Beveridge,* and which 
in the price-relative series are related to the base period 1720-44, selected as 
being central in time and not disturbed by marked price fluctuations. After 
rising in the five years before 1731, it will be noticed that rents were fairly stable, 
with a slight tendency to fall, for a long period until about 1750 when the 
upward trend was resumed, and that this upward movement became quite 
marked in the seventies. This pattern of rent movement has been found to be 
fairly general in the various farming regions studied, with the exception of the 
mixed farming area of east Derbyshire where some extraordinary factor seems 


1S. Trowell, A Wew Treatise of Husbandry (1739), pp. 148-9. 

2 Anon. The Farmer Restored (1739), p. 23. 

8 Anon. The Best Mine above Ground (1737), pp. 5-7. 

4 Evelyn Pierrepont, second Duke of Kingston (1711-73). In 1788, upon the death of the 
Duke’s widow, the notorious Elizabeth Chudleigh, the estates came into the possession of Charles 
Meadows, the Duke’s nephew, who was created the first Earl Manvers in 1806. I am deeply 
indebted to Dr J. D. Chambers for suggesting the Kingston estate papers (which form part of 
the Manvers Collection in the Nottingham University archives) as a subject for research, and for 
his subsequent assistance and advice. I must also acknowledge the kind assistance I have 
received from Mr G, E, Flack, Librarian of Nottingham University, Mrs J. Varley of the 
Lincolnshire Archives Committee, and Mr F. B. Stitt of the Nottinghamshire County Record 
Office for providing facilities for research on the Kingston papers and related material. 

®° It should be noted that the rent movement shown is not affected by the disturbing influence 
of large-scale enclosure. None of the villages for which rents have been calculated was enclosed 
either by agreement or by Act of Parliament, in the period under consideration. 

® Lord Beveridge, Prices and Wages in England (1939), t. 
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to have been at work! By itself, however, the evidence of rent movements 
proves very little. It would be hazardous to deduce depression from the fact 
that for a lengthy period rents were stable, even when these rents could be 
easily adjusted, as was the case on the Kingston lands under consideration, since 
the farms were either let at will or leased for short terms of years only. The 
meaning of rent movements becomes apparent only when taken with other 
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Fig. 1. Duke of Kingston’s Estates: Rent movement and average prices. 


evidence; it is the sudden appearance of heavy arrears of rent which justifies 


the view that the failure of rents to rise at this time is a sign of depression. It is 
highly significant that no arrears had been recorded on the Kingston properties 
for a considerable period before 1730, and that they disappeared again with the 
a ha 
changed conditions of the 1750's. 
The arrears of rent for the whole of the Kingston estates have been calculated 
to show the total amount actually arising in each harvest year,’ and the annual 


1 In this area rents appear to have been abnormally low before 1736. They then rose sharply 
over the next seven years to a new level some 40 % higher than the pre-1736 ore we 

2 Some Lincolnshire rentals show that rents did not change between 1699 hiss ae ( ee 
was a small rise in 1720-4) but, significantly, there were no arrears 1n this period. B.M. Egerton 
ins avoids the inflation of the figures which results from including old oe 
carried over from year to year. Accumulated totals of arrears (which, of rode. ane sae 
figures for individual years), however, indicate the long-term indebtedness of the tenants to the 


landlord. 
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totals are shown in Fig. 2 together with annual wheat prices taken from Ashton. 
By comparing the two figures it will be seen that there is an obvious relationship 
between arrears of rent and rent movements. Arrears were heaviest in the 1730's 
and 1740’s when rents were stable, but diminished and eventually disappeared 
in the 1750’s and early 1760’s when rents tended to rise again. After twenty 
years in which no arrears at all were recorded, they recurred in the late 1770's 
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Fig. 2. Duke of Kingston’s Estates: Arrears of rent. 


when rents again became stable. More important, however, is the noticeable 
correlation between the periods of low prices and occurrence of rent arrears 

‘Thus, the low wheat prices of 1730-3 were accompanied by an upswing of 
arrears; in the better years of 1735-6 arrears were lower, but the fall of prices 
again in 1737-8 was marked by mounting arrears. The good prices of 1740-1 
were followed by a fall in arrears, and with the higher level of prices in the later 
I 740’s and the 1750’s they fell away and reappeared only in the late 1770’s when 
prices tended to level out. Some correspondence between the individual years 
of low prices and those of heavy arrears, indeed, is to be expected. Owing 3 the 


* 'T.S. Ashton, An Economic History of England: the Eighteenth Century (1955), p. 239. 
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inelasticity of demand for foodstuffs, a plentiful year was likely to be less 
advantageous to the farmer than a year of moderate harvest, since the loss 
suffered through the fall in price in a good year more than offset the gain from 
the increased yield of the soil. In addition to the lower return from sales of the 
crops, a good harvest was attended by higher costs. ‘The farmers’, it was said, 
‘are always more afraid of a good year than a bad one... . They are more afraid 
of corn’s being at too low a price in consequence of plenty to pay them the 
expenses attending the growth of it, than what they call a middling crop. They 
prefer half a crop with a proportionably advanced price to a full harvest. They 
have in this case equal profit and less labour: that is, more profit upon the 
whole.’! A succession of good harvests and low prices would mean that the 
farmers could do little to save the situation by holding part of their crop over 
from one year to the next, and in a few years they might well find themselves 
in a serious plight.2 It should be emphasized, however, that the arrears were 
not uniformly heavy in the various areas examined, although everywhere they 
followed the same general trend, i.e. first appearing during the depression years 
and subsequently disappearing. In general, arrears were heavy in arable areas, 
especially among the small farmers of the heavy Nottinghamshire clays. Pasture 
areas, as might be expected, were less seriously affected owing to the greater 
stability of the prices of pasture products. The depression, therefore, was mainly 
the arable farmers’ problem, but there was considerable variation from one 
district to another. For example, arrears were light in the rich pastures bordering 
the Trent and in the mixed farming area of east Derbyshire, but the Lincoln- 
shire wold villages with their sheep and corn economy were seriously distressed. 
The heavy arrears in the years before 1750 were a serious matter not only for the 
tenants but also for the landlord. Indeed, so grave was the problem that a new 
column headed ‘Lost Rents’, in which irrecoverable arrears and the rents of 
untenanted properties were entered, was introduced into the accounts. In the 
worst year, 1732-3, the newly-incurred arrears arising in that year alone 
amounted to £1,932, and this figure represented over a tenth of the total net 
income from the estates. Arrears were divided into two categories: ‘sperate’, 
those which offered some prospect of eventually being recovered, and ‘desperate ve 
which did not; arrears were carried over from year to year, frequently until 
the tenant died with them still outstanding, and often they had to be written 
off as lost; legal action was resorted to only if the defaulter was a man of some 
substance, or if it was necessary to get rid of a hopelessly insolvent tenant so as to 
avoid further loss. In numerous cases the steward recorded that the tenant had 
‘run away’ or was living ‘on the parish’. For example, at Sturton, Nottingham- 
shire, in 1741, arrears totalling £103 were written off as ‘desperate and irre- 
coverable, the said several persons whole effects being seized on and sold for the 
Dukes Benefit’. The steward added: ‘Note. Smith and Carr are run away, and 
Connywell very poor.’ The account for Langworth, Lincolnshire illustrates 
a not uncommon state of affairs in listing under ‘Arrears Desperate’: ‘John 
Thompsons Old Debt (he being dead insolvent) £85. 75. 14d., Widow Thacker 
ditto £9. 6s. od., Wood arrears, James Nailor, run away £10. 10s. od.’ Over the 
depression period a total of £1,395 was ‘forgiven’ the tenants or written off as 
srrecoverable. There is, too, one piece of evidence in the Kingston papers that 
shows that other landlords were experiencing similar difficulties: against a farmer 


1 Anon. An Inquiry into the Causes of the Present High Prices... (1767), p. 82. 
2 For an interesting discussion of the effects of corn stocks on prices, see R. C. O. Matthews, 


A Study in Trade-Cycle History (Cambridge, 1954), PP- 33-4: 


22 Econ. Hist. vir 
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at Laxton who owed the Duke two years’ tithes it was noted that his effects had 
been seized ‘by his Landlord and he gone off’. The estate steward, Thomas 
Cromp, took active steps to keep down the arrears, and variously attributed them 
to low prices, the inefficiency of the tenants, the laxity of the rent receivers, and 
the need for improvements. For example, in 1730 he wrote: ‘I fear bad getting 
in of Rents among Mr Green’s Tillage farmers especially as I hear their Crops 
thereabout [in the arable area of Nottinghamshire] are but thin this Year and 
the Price so very low and he so very dilatory about it as to be put off with every 
evasion.’! The arrears at Langworth in the Lincolnshire wolds Cromp ascribed 
to outbreaks of sheep-rot, and reported that he had laid out money in drainage 
‘in hopes of keeping the Tenants on and enabling them (in time) to pay their 
Debt; this fresh attack hath greatly disheartened them and puzzled me but 
I have given them many good words to hold on the next year that it may not be 
in hand.’2 In 1732 he became quite indignant over the arrears at Laxton and 
Kneesall, Nottinghamshire, declaring the tenants’ bargains there to be ‘the best 
in the country’, but the persistence of arrears at Kneesall obliged him eventually 
to send a man ‘to plot the Fields and to begin to dispose the Estate in such a 
manner as to enable the Tenants there to pay their Rents better they being now 
in Arrear two Years which is beyond what they are worth’.? Thus it is apparent 
that in some cases the arrears were due in part to specific local causes. Never- 
theless, it seems most probable that they would not have occurred so widely, 
nor would they have been so concentrated in one long period of years, had there 
not been the general factor of low prices making agriculture less than normally 
profitable. Moreover, some further evidence of conditions in other owners’ 
estates, briefly discussed below, adds support to the argument. 


II 


The contention of contemporary authors that the unprosperous years of the 
1730’s and 1740’s saw the phenomenon of a number of untenanted farms tends 
to be borne out by the evidence of the Kingston estates. The vacant holdings 
occurred for the most part in Wiltshire and the Forest area of Nottinghamshire 
and, in the latter region, the rather poor quality of the soil may have been an 
important factor in the demand for land. At all events, the total of unoccupied 
land was never large and even at the peak of 1739 amounted to less than £200 
in terms of the rents lost, or only about one per cent of the total rentals of the 
estates. Nevertheless, as the estate steward’s correspondence indicates, there is 
much evidence that the weakness of the tenants in the depression period caused 
the landlord some anxiety and induced him to make a number of concessions 
in order to keep his farms occupied. These concessions were often individually 
of small importance, but they amounted in sum to a very considerable alleviation 
of the tenants’ burdens. There were, for example, instances of rent reductions 
designed to attract new tenants, while in other cases abatements of rents were 
agreed with the existing tenants of large farms whom it might prove difficult to 


* Lincs. R. O. Monson SC XIV (1730). Lord Monson was one of the Trustees and Guardians 
appointed to administer the estates during the minority of the second Duke of Kingston. 

* Lincs. R.O. Monson SC CX (1731). 

* Lincs. R.O. Monson, SC XXV (1732), SC XVI 216 (2742). 

* It is interesting that Professor Habakkuk found that the disparking of royal parks in 
Northamptonshire and Bedford had considerable local importance in the demand for substantial 


tenants, of whom there was a shortage in this period: H. J. Habakkuk, ‘English Landownership, 
1680-1740’, Econ. Hist. Rev. x (1940), 14. 
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replace. Moreover, the provision of new farm buildings and fences, the cost of 
sowing crops, and other concessions in regard to the cost of clearing or liming 
of land were frequently allowed to new tenants. Thus we have the apparent 
phenomenon of a landlord undertaking ‘improvements’ in the midst of the 
depression.! 

Occasionally, one reads of a tenant who had ‘run away’ and apparently had 
left his holding in such a condition that it had to be taken in hand for a year 
or two before it could be let again. In 1730 the rent of a farm at Stainsby, 
Lincolnshire, was abated £40 a year for the benefit of the new tenant, and the 
account tells of difficulties with the outgoing tenant, mentioning ‘Bills for 
Repairing the Fences and Sheepards House at Stainsby when Mr Booker left 
the same for the recovery whereof a suit is now Depending’. Paxcroft farm in 
the cheese area of Wiltshire proved another liability, the account for 1744 
telling us that William Love, the tenant, was ‘in Arrear for £190. 155. 6d. for 
which his stock and goods are now seized’. The seizure, however, produced no 
more than £68, and William Love’s successor fell immediately into arrears and 
was quickly removed. The farm then remained in hand until Lady Day 1746 
when it was split up into six parcels, but only with the result that more than half 
the land remained without a tenant. Such dismal items do not appear in the 
records after the late forties, and they were evidently connected with the years 
of low prices and heavy arrears. The estate rentals provide some evidence that 
before the uneasy years of the 1730’s and 1740's, copyhold lands and farms 
held by leases for lives were being converted to tenancies at will? In the 
depression years such changes did not occur: leases for terms of seven years were 
renewed at the old rent, and sometimes at reduced rents; occasionally, land 
that had originally been leased for three lives, but had recently been converted 
into a tenancy at will, was again leased for three lives; sometimes when a lease 
for lives fell in, it was not possible to find a tenant at all, the farm often had to be 
divided up into parcels, and the landlord might be obliged to keep some of the 
land in his own hands. In the heavy clay lands of Nottinghamshire where the 
farms were let at will, this expedient of letting a farm in parcels was often 
necessary on the loss of an old tenant and frequently involved a fall in the rent. 
In some villages there were rearrangements of holdings and a tendency for 
enclosure to proceed in a very gradual and piecemeal fashion, with small pieces 
of land being taken from the open fields for meadow and stocking closes, as the 
accounts for fencing and hedging make clear.’ These developments, which 
illustrate incidentally the flexibility of the traditional farming system and its 


1 There is some evidence that other landlords were making similar concessions at this time. 
The Earl of Westmorland was having difficulty in letting lands, and at Thrumpton in Notting- 
hamshire a large farmer was given £36 ‘in part of the consideration for taking a new Lease’: 
Kent Archives Office, Stapleton MSS., U 282 Ca, Nottinghamshire R.O. Thrumpton MSS., 
DD. SY. 76, fol. 139. 

2 Nottingham University, Manvers Collection; Kingston Rentals and Accounts. 

3 Thus at Laxton (1730) the enclosure of three meadows with allowances to the tenants for 
the portions of their land enclosed cost £35. 175. 8d.; at Bleasby (1736) the expenses of making 
a small enclosure amounted to £15. 10s. od.; at Budby (1735) there were meetings for arranging 
an exchange of lands and the subsequent enclosures cost £35. 9s. 5d. Other small enclosures 
occurred in a number of Nottinghamshire villages and it is clear that they were undertaken in 
order to improve farming efficiency and to avoid arrears. In 1742 a rearrangement of lands was 
suggested for Kneesall where there were heavy arrears: ‘Laxton used to be as backward as 
Kneesall but what was done there ten and twelve years ago has succeeded so well that they 
are all got forwards which is an Encouragement to do the same at Kneesall.’ Lincs. R.O. 
Monson SC XVI, fol. 216. 
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scope for innovation and improvement,* seem to have been connected with the 
need to attract and retain tenants, and to enable them better to weather these 
difficult years, for the division of farms, the exchanges of lands, and the small- 
scale enclosures became rare after about 1760, although in most of the villages 
complete enclosure was delayed until beyond the closing decades of the century. 
While not remarkable in the circumstances, it is interesting also that the evidence 
points to an abnormally large turnover of tenants during the depression period. 
The subsequent improved conditions of the late 1740’s may also be illustrated 
from the rentals. At Tong, Shropshire, where in 1746-7 a number of leases for 
terms of seven years fell in, the rents were increased and the farms re-let on 
three-year agreements. Again, about 1765, the practice of replacing leases for 
lives as they fell in by rack rents was readopted in the Bradford-on-Avon district. 
Thus the trends apparent before the depression tended to reappear as farming 
prosperity improved. 

The landlord’s expenses for repairs and new construction of farm buildings, 
fences, gates, embankments and cottages were generally heavy during the 
difficult years. This expenditure was particularly great in Nottinghamshire 
where the small tenants in the arable area seem to have been in serious dif- 
ficulties as their rent arrears, the frequent changes of tenants, and the concessions 
granted to newcomers show. Between 1726 and 1735 the expenditure on 
repairs and new buildings, etc. was relatively low, and again in the more 
prosperous years after 1750 there was a distinct falling off in this expenditure, 
the decline becoming even more marked after 1760. In the years before 1750, 
out of an average income of some £10,000 arising annually from the Notting- 
hamshire estates, the amount usually spent on buildings and repairs was about 
£400 a year, or 4 per cent. Between 1750 and 1760 the outlay fell to a yearly 
average of £150 or about 1-4 per cent of the rising estate revenue; for the twenty 
years after 1760 the figures were respectively £70 and 0-6 per cent. The burden 
of making repairs and the expenses of any improvements were now largely 
thrust upon the tenant: he might be given an allowance towards the cost of new 
buildings, but for repairs he was usually granted only a few thousand bricks, 
and he had to provide the other materials and meet the labour expenses. It 
appears then that the outlay on farm buildings and other amenities was closely 
bound up with the problem of attracting new tenants and keeping old ones 
during the depression period.? 


* It is not always realized that by the eighteenth century most farms of any size in so-called 
open villages included a proportion of enclosed land. Even as early as 1691, in villages in the 
arable area of Nottinghamshire where the open field system remained firmly entrenched until 
well into the nineteenth century, there was in fact almost as much land in enclosures as in the 
open fields, due to this long-continued process of piece-meal enclosure. For example, a survey 
of Eakring (1689) shows that there were 469 acres in enclosures compared with 489 acres in the 
open fields; the figures for Laxton (1691) were 950 acres and 958 acres respectively: B.M. 
Egerton MS. 3564. 

* It is interesting to find that expenditure on repairs and improvements on the Kingston and 
other estates was low throughout the period of high prices during the French wars, but was again 
heavy in the depressed years of the 1820’s and 1830’s: B.M. Egerton MSS. 3547-50; Notts. 
R.O. Darwin Estates Rental DDA 5. Professor T. S. Ashton has kindly pointed out that the 
depression period of the eighteenth century was one of extremely low rates of interest and that 
this was a condition favourable to such investment. I have found no documentary evidence that 


the expenditure was influenced in fact by considerations of the rate of interest, but it may well 
have been a contributory factor. 
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Perhaps the most interesting of the concessions granted by the Duke of Kingston 
during the depression years concerns the land tax. This tax, of course, formed 
one of the most important components of the burden of taxation laid upon the 
landed interest in the eighteenth century. Half a million pounds was raised 
for each shilling of nominal taxation, and for much of the century the rate was 
3s., although in wartime it reached 4s. From the figures given in the Kingston 
surveys it appears that the amount of tax paid on a given piece of land was only 
roughly proportionate to acreage, but was more accurately related to the value 
and rent of the property concerned. It is generally supposed that the tax fell 
almost entirely on the owners of land rather than on the tenants, and this no 
doubt is generally true, although at first sight it seems strange that the great 
landlords should have been willing to shoulder the burden at a time when they 
were incurring increased expenditure for consumption purposes.! That the tax 
was thought of at the time as falling upon the landowners is made clear by 
reports of Parliamentary debates on the subject and by the writings of con- 
temporary authorities. Edward Laurence, a well-known authority on estate 
management, had stated in 1727 that tenants should pay ‘all other taxes and 
Assessments whatsoever except the Land Tax”, and this view was repeated 
sixty years later by Charles Ley. Nugent, who wrote in 1749, declared that 
‘the actual possessors of the soil are the only payers to the land tax’,* and 
Sir John Sinclair, who by 1803 had become alarmed at the evil effects of the 
burden that landowners had imposed upon themselves, claimed that ‘the land- 
holders bear but a small proportion to the people of this, or of any other nation, 
yet no man contributes any the least share to this tax but he that is possessed of 
landed estate’. A year later, however, William Marshall said that ‘although 
it may be called the custom of England for proprietors to pay the land tax... 
and the occupier all other taxes; yet this is not the universal practice’.® 

The payment of land tax in respect of the Duke of Kingston’s estates has been 
carefully investigated and it is interesting to find that contrary, apparently, to 
the general practice there was a tendency in the late 1720’s for the landlord 
to shift the burden of the tax on to the shoulders of the tenantry, and this was 
done usually without his making any compensating reduction of rent. In 1726 
the tenants of six estates situated in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and the cheese- 
producing areas of Somerset and Wiltshire, were themselves paying the whole 
of the land tax charged on the land they occupied. In addition, the tenants of 
six other estates situated in Derbyshire, Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, paid a 
portion, usually half, of the tax on their farms. In the case of eight other 
properties in Derbyshire, Shropshire, around Bradford-on-Avon, and on the 
Wiltshire-Hampshire border, the majority of the tenants paid the whole of the 


1 For example, Professor Habakkuk found that in Northamptonshire and Bedfordshire the 
land tax was in almost all cases paid by the landowner, and that attempts to shift the incidence 
on to the tenants failed: Habakkuk, loc. cit. pp. 9, 14-15. ae 

2 He also stated, however, that in the north where the land tax was not excessive 1t was 
possible to get tenants to agree to a clear rent, paying all the taxes themselves: E. Laurence, 
The Duty of a Steward to his Lord (1727), PP- 425 131- 

3 C. Ley, The Nobleman...and Surveyor’s Compleat Guide (1787), Pp. 43-45 138-40, 187-9. 

4 R. Nugent, Considerations upon a reduction of the Land Tax (1749), P- 25- 

5 Sir J. Sinclair, The History of the Public Revenue of the British Empire (1803), 1, 272; 348-9. 

6 W. Marshall, On the Landed Property of England (1804), p. 17. See also: W. Harte, Essays on 
Husbandry (1746), p. 198; J. Mordant, The Complete Steward (1760), 1, 390-9!- 
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land tax, and the landlord paid the tax only where there were special agreements 
with the tenants! In addition, of course, he paid the tax in respect of land kept 
in hand such as woods and any untenanted farms. At Beighton in east Derby- 
shire, for example, there was only one tenant who did not pay the whole of the 
tax on his farm, the account recording: ‘Allowed Thomas Haslehurst of 
Hackenthorpe according to his lease half the Land Tax of his Farm for the year 
ending Lady Day 1727.’ For a few years the process of transferring the land tax 
to the tenants continued, and the minutes of the meetings of the Duke’s 
Guardians then in control of the estates leave no doubt that this was a deliberate 
policy. At a meeting in 1729, for instance, the estate steward reported upon the 
condition of two of the Yorkshire estates, Ingleby and Wothersome, and his 
statement was minuted as follows: ‘Tenants of the Former estate had consented 
to take the Land Tax upon themselves. ..and little more advance could be 
made upon that estate without Expence, and that as to Wothersome he designed 
the Tenant to bear the Land Tax also (which was full Taxed to the Rent) and 
that he expected the Tenant daily with his Resolution therein, the said Estate 
at Wothersome he apprehended was capable of great Improvement with a 
very moderate Expence.’? An entry in the accounts for the following year shows 
that the steward’s expectation was not unfounded, for under Wothersome 
appears: ‘The Tenant bears the Land Tax himself for the Future.’ Again, the 
new tenant of Stainsby, Lincolnshire, agreed in 1729 to bear the land tax. 

It is true, of course, that to make the tenant pay the land tax was merely an 
alternative to raising the rent by an equivalent amount. Such a policy may 
have been adopted in this case on grounds of convenience, due possibly to the 
scattered nature of the Kingston properties, or to the fact that at this time the 
estates were in the hands of trustees who appear to have reorganized the 
administration. In the circumstances, the shifting of the incidence of the tax 
may well have been peculiar to this particular landowner and hence of small 
importance.* What is really significant, however, is that while the transfer of the 
tax to the tenants’ shoulders occurred in years when rents tended to rise, the bad 
years of the thirties and forties put an end to further developments of this kind,® 
and even led in a number of cases to the landlord’s agreeing to resume the 
burden. In 1731, for example, only two years after the new tenant at Stainsby 
had agreed to pay the tax, the landlord was obliged to relieve him of it; in 1740 
the landlord agreed to pay half the tax on the estates at Wothersome and 
Ingleby, and, in 1741 and 1747 respectively, he resumed payment of all the 
tax for two other estates in Yorkshire; and in the cheese area of Wiltshire the 
landlord was obliged to pay the tax for a farm which had fallen into hand and 
which could not otherwise be re-let. In the instance of Old Coates in Derby- 
shire, it is apparent how reluctantly the burden was again accepted: in 1739 the 
landlord agreed to pay half the tax on one of the two large farms there; finally, 


* At Tong, Shropshire, the terms of most of the twenty-one-year leases negotiated in 1722 
provided that the tenant should pay all the taxes on the farm: B.M. Egerton MS. 3567, fols. 
123-4. 

2 Lincs. R.O. Monson 8/55. 

8 T owe these suggestions to Professor H. J. Habakkuk. 

* However, in the case of another Nottinghamshire landowner, the tenants themselves were 
paying land tax in 1777: Notts. R.O. Edge Estates Rentals DDE 30/11. It also appears that the 
tenants of the Bouverie estates near Folkestone, Kent, were paying their own land tax by the 
1750's and 1760’s: Kent Archives Office, Radnor MSS. E22 Estate Accounts. 

° By 1730 the Duke was still paying the land tax for almost the whole of the Nottinghamshire 


estates, for a few in the Lincolnshire wolds, and for three properties in Wiltshire—together over 
half of the total estates. 
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after more half-measures, he paid the whole tax on both the farms. At another 
Derbyshire estate, Beighton, a partial enclosure in 1734 was followed by an 
increase in the rents of £89, or roughly an eighth of the total rental, but in 
return the landlord agreed to meet the land tax charge of £22. Subsequently, 
the question of who should pay the land tax seems to have become dormant 
until the changed conditions of the 1750’s and 1760’s restored prosperity to 
agriculture and made possible a further shifting of the tax. An early and 
isolated instance of the new trend occurred in Wiltshire in 1749 when a tenant 
agreed to take a farm at a ‘clear rent’. But the real change did not come until 
the 1760’s, and the first move was made in 1761 at Basingthorpe in Lincolnshire, 
the accounts recording that ‘the Tenants by new Agreement now pay their 
own taxes’. In most of the estates the change took place between 1769 and 1771, 
and subsequently the landlord continued to pay the tax only in a few isolated 
instances! It is also worth noticing that changes in the incidence of the land 
tax were seldom accompanied by any adjustments of the rent actually paid. 
Hence, since a change in the incidence of the tax was an alternative to a change 
in rent, it is clear that the rent movements in the diagram given above tend to 
be under-estimated. That is to say, if allowance were made for the changed 
incidence of the land tax, the resulting ‘true’ rents would be shown as rising 
more sharply both before 1731 and again in the 1760’s, while there would be 
a more apparent downward trend in the 1730’s and 1740°Ss. 

It would be most unwise, of course, to generalize about the agricultural 
depression of the 1730’s and 1740’s from the evidence provided by one large 
estate, especially as its owners may have been affected, perhaps, by some peculiar 
set of circumstances. There is, however, some corroborative evidence derived 
from the records of other landowners’ properties. The Lincolnshire and Rutland- 
shire estates owned by Lord Monson reveal the same general features in this 
period as do those of the Duke of Kingston, with rents showing a slight tendency 
to fall and arrears mounting rapidly in the 1730’s and early 1 740’s.2 Lord Monson, 
also, experienced difficulties with his tenants, and in 1745 he expressed to his 
steward his indignation at the persistence of arrears of rent: ‘I was in hopes 
the Frith Bank Tenants would have paid more money at Horncastle as you had 
given so much time, I desire you would call upon them, for I am resolv’d they 
shall not run so much in arrear and if they do not pay some must be turn’d 
out for example to the others. I believe Russell is a good Tenant but is not his 
house already big enough for his farm but let me know what the expense will be 
and whether he won’t be content to stay till another year. . ..3 On the estates 
of Richard Wynn, rents rose some 15 per cent between 1723 and 1727, and then 
during the 1730’s became stable with a very slight tendency to fall, while 
arrears fluctuated round a figure amounting to about three-quarters of the 
total rental.t Here, as on the Kingston estates, there were numerous changes 
of tenants, alterations of holdings and divisions of farms, rent abatements, reports 
of tenants ‘throwing up’, and distraints upon their effects.> However, all that 
we may safely conclude from the present evidence is that there are clear indica- 


1 Manvers Collection: Kingston Accounts. 
2 In 1741 the accumulated arrears on the main Monson estates totalled £7,548, while the 


annual rental was only £4,127: Lincs. R.O. Monson 10/3/8. 

3 Lincs. R.O. Monson 9/1/11. 4 Lincs. R.O. Ancaster VI/A/3d. 

5 The Duke of Ancaster’s estates in Lincolnshire showed similar tendencies in rents and 
arrears, as to a lesser extent did also the Bouverie and Stapleton estates in Kent, and the Devon- 
shire properties at Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire: Lincs. R.O. 2 Ancaster 6; Kent Archives Office, 
U 270 E22 and U282 E6; Chatsworth, Bolton Abbey Collection 338. 
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tions of serious agricultural distress existing in some areas at this time. The 
geographical extent and intensity of the depression remains uncertain and we 
should certainly expect to find large regional variations according to the nature 
of the soil, the type of farming, availability of markets, transport conditions and 
other factors. 


Ty 


Can the conditions discussed above be ascribed to any particular causes or set of 
circumstances? Here our suggestions must of necessity be extremely tentative, 
but it will be as well to dispose immediately of one possible factor, the cattle 
plague. This plague, which is thought to have had severe effects on English 
agriculture, was first reported in 1745 and appeared in a number of areas with 
varying virulence until it finally disappeared in 1758. However, to judge from 
the figures given by Beveridge,! it does not appear that meat prices were very 
greatly affected, and only two references to the plague have been found in the 
Kingston documents.? There is little or no direct evidence in the records 
examined that tenants fell into arrear on account of the plague. Indeed, the 
plague began only after the years of the heaviest arrears were over in most 
areas, and at worst it seems merely to have retarded the progress of recovery.® 
Nor do the other recorded animal plagues and crop diseases appear to have 
been important. To say this, of course, is not to imply that the cattle plague may 
not have been a serious cause of distress in some grazing areas in the late 1740’s 
and early 1750’s, but it apparently caused little difficulty on the Kingston 
estates.* 

Thomas Tooke, who seems to have been the first writer to attempt a reasoned 
explanation of the agricultural troubles of this period, was convinced that the 
solution lay in the variation of the harvests. The period generally was one of 
favourable seasons and very good harvests, especially during the ten years after 
1740 when prices ruled very low and exports of grain became extremely heavy, 
culminating in 1750 in the export of nearly 1,000,000 quarters of wheat and of 
over 650,000 quarters of barley, malt and rye. During these ten good years there 
was a total export of over 8,000,000 quarters of grain, and £1,500,000 was 
paid in bounty, but even these heavy exports failed to prevent prices from 
remaining low. After 1755, however, there were a number of unfavourable 
seasons and poor harvests, particularly in 1756-7, 1766-7 and 1770-4, while the 
intervening years were only moderately good. The rise in prices from the 1760's 
was popularly associated, said Tooke, with the growth of industry, the rise of 
population, the discouragement of tillage due to restrictions on corn exports, 
and the fall in the value of the precious metals.® Tooke conceded that the effects 


* Beveridge, op. cit. 1,716-17. After the first outbreak of the plague, meat prices rose some 10 % 
in three years, but there was no further price rise until after 1754 when prices reached a level 
some 16% above the average level of 1720—44. 

* At Burgh in the Marsh, Lincolnshire, the tenant (who was not in arrear during the plague 
period) was allowed in 1749 four guineas ‘by his Grace’s Directions towards his Losses by 
Distemper’d Cattle’. A similar amount was allowed another tenant at Hanslop, Buckinghamshire 
in 1750: Manvers Collection, Kingston Accounts. 

* In the pasture area of Nottinghamshire and the cheese area of Wiltshire, for example, 
arrears were heavier before the outbreak of the plague than in the subsequent years. In the case 
of the Derbyshire and Buckinghamshire properties, however, it is possible that the plague was 


a cause of arrears although there is evidence that other factors, such as changes in transport 
conditions, may have been responsible. 


* See Ashton, of. cit. pp. 53-5. 
5 Ibid. pp. 39-40. 
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of the short supply of corn became more marked owing to a fall in the value of 
the precious metals, and he agreed that population and standards of diet were 
slowly rising, but he contended that the rise in prices was due in the main to bad 
harvests which curtailed food supply. The change in our food position was 
startling: in the decade 1742-51 we exported some 4:7 million quarters of wheat 
in a total grain export of nearly 8-9 million quarters; in the decade 1766-75 
we had a balance of grain imports amounting to nearly 3:8 million quarters, 
in which was included 1-4 million quarters of wheat. At the same time, ‘Tooke 
pointed out, the area of cultivation was being extended by enclosure.” 

How much of Tooke’s argument can we accept? It is now believed, of course, 
that the population was growing rapidly in the second half of the century when 
it increased from an estimated 6,500,000 to about 9,000,000, a rise of 40 per cent. 
Moreover, it is thought that the standard of living of most people was rising, 
and this view may be supported by contemporary observations on such matters 
as the ‘amazing growth of wealth’, the novel insistence of the poor, even the 
London chimney-sweep, on eating only the best meat and the finest white 
bread, the increase in the number of footmen, grooms and horses, and what was 
described as the ‘general dissipation and extravagance in all ranks of the 
people’.? That in spite of enclosure, improved methods of cultivation, extension 
of the cultivated area, and an increase in yields, the supply of foodstuffs had 
not kept pace with the growth of demand, was argued by some agriculturalists : 
John Arbuthnot pointed out in 1773 that, although enclosure had increased the 
production of food, the increase had not been equal to the growth ofconsumption, 
and so when crops failed prices must necessarily rise ; Henry Homer, too, thought 
that high prices were due to increased consumption, and suggested that the 
supply of food could be increased only if the wastes were cultivated, improve- 
ments were undertaken, and the seasons proved favourable.® The corn bounty, 
also, must have tended to raise prices: government policy was directed to keeping 
agricultural prices at a level high enough to make farming profitable,® and the 
bounty probably had considerable influence in extending the arable area, and 
in discouraging the conversion of arable land to pasture.’ Nevertheless, many 
contemporaries thought that over the eighteenth century as a whole, while the 
pasture area had been greatly extended, there had been little change in the total 
area under arable cultivation, and most modern writers have confirmed. this 
impression. More recently, however, it has been suggested that the conversion 
of arable to pasture was perhaps not so marked as is supposed. Much of the 
increase in the pasture area, it is thought, may have come from the enclosure 


1 Tooke, op. cit. 1, 41-9, 52-60, 62-8, 72, 75-82. 2 Ibid. 1, 72. 

3 See Anon. An Inquiry into the Causes of the Present High Prices (1767), PP. 1; 27-8; Anon. 
Thoughts on. ..Present High Prices of Provisions (1767), pp. 6-7, 12; Harte, op. cit. p. 176; Anon. 
An Impartial View of English Agriculture (1766), p. 19; Allen, op. cit. p. Csele Lewis, Uniting and 
Monopolizing Farms... (1767), Pp. 38-40; ‘A Real Farmer’, The Modern Farmer s Guide (1768), 
uw, 326-8; J. Arbuthnot, An Inquiry into the Connection between the present prices of Provisions and the 
size of Farms (1773), PP- 56-8, 65; J. Wimpey, An Essay on the present High Price of Provisions (1 722), 
pp. 43, 45; J- Wimpey, Rural Improvements (1775), P- 453: There are, of course, modern writers 
who regard the increase of corn prices after 1760 as having ‘plunged the mass of the people into 
misery, privation and famine’. See, for example, P. Chang, Agriculture and Industrialization 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1949), P- 144. - Arbuthnot, op. cit. pp. 64-7, 71-3. 

5 H. Homer, An Essay on. . .the Inclosure of Common Fields (Oxford, 1766), pp. 110-11. 

6 T. S. Ashton, The Industrial Revolution (1948), Pp. 145. a 

7 Anon. An Impartial View of English Agriculture (1766), pp- 11, 213 Anon., An Inquiry into... 
the Present High Prices (1767), p- 88; Harte, op. cit. p. 50; Arbuthnot, op. cit. p. 98; J. Wimpey, 
‘An Essay on the Present High Price of Provisions (1772), PP. 19-20; 26-30. 
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of marsh, down, and mountain land rather than from the area of arable 
cultivation. Moreover, in spite of enclosure, there were still very large areas of 
open fields in existence at the end of the century. Indeed, it is argued that there 
was a very substantial increase in wheat production in the eighteenth century, 
but prices rose because the increase in consumption was even greater. From 
the rather unsatisfactory evidence available, it has been estimated that the 
annual production of wheat increased during the century from about 29,000,000 
bushels to some 50,000,000 bushels, due partly to an increase in the average 
yield from 20 bushels per acre to 22 bushels per acre, and partly to an extension 
of the wheat area by almost 800,000 acres from 1,500,000 acres to 2,250,000 
acres.! The figures given, however, do not appear to explain adequately the 
rise in prices and the need for imports towards the end of the century. It 
would seem that over the century as a whole the wheat area increased by over 
50 per cent of its earlier extent, and the total production of wheat by over 
70 per cent. In the same period the population is estimated to have increased 
by over 60 per cent and there was probably an important improvement in 
consumption standards. There was apparently little or no discrepancy, there- 
fore, between the production of wheat and the demand for it, and the estimate 
of wheat production disproves rather than supports the argument that supply 
was outstripped by demand.? Dubious statistics apart, it does seem likely that 
in the conditions of the second half of the century corn production was generally 
lagging behind the growth of consumption. 

However, if the first half of the century is considered, it seems most likely 
that with a long run of good seasons and the encouragement of the corn bounty, 
the supply of foodstuffs had temporarily outstripped the demand from a 
population that was still growing at only a relatively slow rate. Furthermore, 
the extension of the cultivated area and the improvement of agricultural 
techniques probably contributed to this result. ‘All history’, one author 
declared, ‘cannot furnish twenty such years of fertility and abundance as from 
1730 to 1750 when the average prices were the lowest ever known. Another 
reason we assign to the fall of price, is the great improvements made in agri- 
culture in the last fifty or sixty years.’* It is probable that the first half-century 
saw a considerable increase in the extent of the cultivated area,’ and that there 
was on balance an increase in the arable area as compared with the area under 
pasture. Allen stated in 1736 that much land was being converted from pasture 
and woods to arable cultivation and that the consequent increase in corn 
supply went to feed the many sheep and cattle brought into England from 


? See G. E. Fussell and C. Goodman, ‘Crop Husbandry in the 18th Century’, Agric. Hist. xv 
(1941), 204-5. A considerably lower yield of wheat per acre is suggested, however, by M. K. 
Bennett, ‘British Wheat Yield Per Acre for Seven Centuries’, Econ. Hist. ut (1935), 24-6. 

* On the basis of the estimated increases in the wheat area and in the total production of 
wheat, the authors of the article referred to in the footnote above calculate that those increases 
were both less than the proportionate increase in population in the eighteenth century, thus 
explaining the rise in prices and the growth of imports. This appears to be an error arising from 
calculating the increase in the production of wheat as a percentage of the larger figure, while 
calculating the wheat area and population increases on the basis of the smaller figures. I am 
indebted to Dr J. D. Chambers for pointing out this discrepancy. 

* J. Wimpey, Rural Improvements (1775), pp. 492-3. Wimpey also stated that in some counties 
potatoes were displacing bread as a staple food of the poor, thus bringing down the price of 
wheat ‘in dear times a shilling a bushel’. 

* For example, in Northampton and Bedford royal parks were being disparked, and elsewhere 
inroads were being made into the forests and wastes by means of piecemeal enclosure: Habakkuk 
loc. cit. p. 143 J. D. Chambers, Nottinghamshire in the 18th Century (1932), pp. 155-7. ’ 
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Scotland since the Union.! Michael Combrune, also, considered that between 
1730 and 1760 there was some conversion of pasture to arable, and that the 
increase in the arable area was so great as to have the effect of raising the prices 
of pasture products. Although, owing to the influence of Arthur Young and 
fellow spirits, attention has been concentrated on the improved methods of 
production of the later decades of the century, there were, of course, some 
important developments in the earlier years. We know, for instance, that the 
introduction of turnips long antedates ‘Turnip’ Townshend, and that from the 
sixteenth century new crops had gradually been introduced in many areas, 
together with such refinements as water meadows.’ The open fields, too, were 
by no means moribund and many improvements had been made in the traditional 
system, not only by the exchange and consolidation of strips and the taking out 
of small pieces of land for meadow and stocking closes*, but also by increases 
in the number of fields and the adoption of better rotations.> Moreover, the 
improvement in communications consequent upon the growth of turnpikes 
widened the market for agricultural produce and stimulated development in the 
remoter areas.® Nevertheless, the key factor in the situation was almost certainly 
the unusually long succession of favourable harvests. 

In the eighteenth century when, so far as we can tell, well over a third of the 
population was employed in agriculture and related occupations,’ and when 
the coming of the industrialized mass-society was still in the future, the im- 
portance of variations in agricultural prosperity can hardly be over-estimated. 
Right down to the Great Depression, the variations in harvests and the conse- 
quent changes in agricultural purchasing power played a ‘significant part’ in 
trade fluctuations, although the harvest factor in the economy diminished in 
importance as food imports formed an increasing proportion of our total food 
supply.’ In the eighteenth century the economy was still largely agricultural in 
character, and changes in rural fortunes must have played an important role in 
the course of economic development. The naturally partial opinions of agri- 
cultural writers suggest that the state of agriculture as ‘the spring of the whole 
machine”? could determine the condition of the economy at large: ‘It is never 


1 Allen, op. cit. pp. 13, 18, 40. See T. S. Ashton, An Economic History of England: The Eighteenth 
Century (1 > p- 39- 

. M. SEE Inquiry into the Prices of Wheat, Malt... (1768), p. 98. See also Anon. 
An Inquiry into. . .the Present High Prices (1767), pp. 122, 164-8. 

3 See N. Riches, The Agricultural Revolution in Norfolk (Chapel Hill, 1937), pp. 84-5; J. H. 
Plumb, ‘Sir Robert Walpole and Norfolk Husbandry’, Econ. Hist. Reo. end ser. v (1952), p. 86. 
4 See Ernle, op. cit. p. 162; Chambers, op. cit. p. 154; Riches, of. cit. p. 219. 

5 Even such an opponent of the open fields as Homer pointed out that much use was made in 
open-field villages of meadow grass ground, and another writer stated that most villages had 
five fields, only one of which was fallowed annually, that turnips were commonly sown in the 
fallow field, and that there was now greater freedom in choice of crops: Homer, of. cit. pp. 3, 65; 
*A Real Farmer’, op. cit. pp. 222-3. 

6 See D. Defoe, A Tour through England and Wales (Everyman Ed. 1927), W, 118-19, 127, 130-1. 
In a statement drawn up about 1775 by the Duke of Kingston’s steward (on the condition of the 
Buckinghamshire estate), it was remarked: ‘The Lands in Hanslop are let very dear, as not 
worth so much as formerly, by reason of the Improvements made at a greater distance from 
London, and the Turnpike roads opening a conveniency of the London Markets; the Tenants 
are all grown poor, their Lands not duly stock’t, and the Duke has thereupon under Consideration 
a considerable abatement of their Rents’: B.M. Egerton MS. 3568, fol. 70. be 

7 See Combrune, of. cit. p. 117. The 1811 Census showed 34:7 % of all English families to be 
engaged in agriculture: G. R. Porter, Progress of the Nation (1851), p. 53- 

8 W. W. Rostow, British Economy of the 19th Century (Oxford, 1948), pp. 51-2, 109; J. M. Keynes, 
General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money (1936), p. 331. 

9 Arbuthnot, op. cit. pp. 62-3. 
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advantageous for a nation that corn should bear too low a price. What the 
manufacturer gains by keeping his workmen cheaper is overdeducted by the loss 
the husbandman and the landlord sustain. A good price of corn animates the 
cultivator, and procures plenty ; whilst plenty naturally increases population. ...71 
In the midst of the years of low prices Allen declared that trade was slack owing 
to the poverty of the landed interest and this had resulted in many bankruptcies 
for, he said, ‘Our Farmers are worse Customers than formerly; Necessity has 
obliged them to more Carefulness and Frugality in laying out their money, 
than they were accustomed to in better Times. The Home Consumption of our 
Manufactures is much greater than our Exportation; judge then how largely 
the landed man deals in them. Now, if his Income lessens, he becomes a worse 
Customer to Tradesmen than he would otherwise be. I have heard Tradesmen 
of the middling Class observe that their Sale Accounts were too well acquainted 
with those Sorts of Truths; nay, in the Cheap Years, I have heard them say, 
they wished the Price of Grain high.’? 

On the other hand, it may be argued that, in general, good harvests and low 
prices, while admittedly depressing the farming section of the community, 
tended to have a stimulating effect on the rest of the economy owing to the 
beneficial effects on real wages and on the demand for non-agricultural goods.* 
Available evidence as to wages suggests that except in London, where they were 
rising, money wages generally tended to be stable in the first half of the century.* 
There would appear, therefore, to have been an important improvement in 
real wages in the era of low prices which, as Tooke said, had a beneficial effect 
on the standard of living of the labouring poor.® A good harvest increased both 
agricultural and non-agricultural employment, money wages improved, and the 
incomes of exporters of agricultural produce rose.* Whether these developments 
were sufficient to offset or even outweigh the serious effects of continued 
depression among the farmers and the landed interest must for the time being 
remain an open question. Much depends, of course, on how serious and wide- 
spread the agricultural depression actually was (and no doubt there were large 
regional variations), and to what extent the low prices affected incomes and 
expenditure in what was then our greatest industry. But it may perhaps prove 
significant that the quickened pace of industrial development in the later 
decades of the century had as its background a farming community that was 
enjoying prosperous conditions after a lapse into depression of twenty years. 


University of Nottingham 


1 Harte, op. cit. p. 118. * Allen, op. cit. p. 8. 

3 Rostow, op. cit. pp. 50-1; Keynes, op. cit. pp. 329-30. There is evidence that low wheat 
prices helped to foster major cyclic expansions in the first half of the nineteenth century, and that 
high prices had a deflationary influence: A. D. Gayer, W. W. Rostow and A. J. Schwartz, The 
Growth and Fluctuation of the British Economy, 1790-1850 (Oxford, 1953), 1, 563-4. See also A. H. 
John, ‘War and the English Economy, 1700-63’, Econ. Hist. Rev. and ser. vu (1955), pp- 334-5. 

4 E. W. Gilboy, ‘Wages in Eighteenth Century England’, Journal of Economic and Business 
History, 1 (1930), 614-15, 618-19, 621, 628. 5 Tooke, op. cit. 1, 60-1, 65. 

6 Ashton, op. cit. pp. 60-1. 


CONTEMPORARY ESTIMATES OF NATIONAL 
INCOME IN THE FIRST HALF OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By PHYLLIS DEANE 


HE use of estimates of national income or of its major components to 

illustrate arguments and analyses bearing on the economic strength or 

the progress of the nation was fairly common during the nineteenth 
century. Sometimes the estimates were the result of elaborate calculations 
based in part at least on first-hand collections of data: sometimes they were no 
more than quantitative expressions of a set of rather general opinions: often they 
contained elements of both types of approach. It is the purpose of this article, 
which will appear in two parts, to review the principal serious estimates that 
were made by contemporaries and to consider whether they are sufficiently 
consistent with each other to yield estimates of long-term economic growth for 
the United Kingdom." 


I 


The first quarter of the century 


The introduction of an income tax in 1799, and Pitt’s own estimates of taxable 
income illustrating his speech to the Commons in June of that year,? provided 
the inspiration for at least two estimates of national income—those of Henry 
Beeke and of Benjamin Bell respectively. Both writers produced two sets of 
estimates—one set published in 1799 and another set published after seeing 
Pitt’s 1799 figures. Their estimates relate broadly to the turn of the century and 
they provide a convenient starting point for a study of the nineteenth-century 
estimates. We are concerned here with their later revised estimates in each case.* 

Table 1 shows the results of Beeke’s and Bell’s calculations together with 
a derived set of estimates obtained by comparing their and Pitt’s estimates for 
the same items and by selecting what seemed to be the most appropriate figure 
sn each case. National debt interest and poor relief incomes have been excluded, 
and an estimate of the incomes of domestic servants has been added. Beeke’s 
estimates related to a population estimate of about 1 1°6 millions and Bell’s to 
a population of 10 millions, although he stated his conviction that the true 
population was ‘considerably more than this’. The derived estimates are 
assumed to be applicable to a population of about 10-6 millions, which is the 
total found in estimates made by the Registrar General towards the end of the 
nineteenth century.* Since they lean more towards Bell’s estimates (which took 


1 This article was written at the University of Cambridge Department of Applied Economics 
as part of an inquiry into the Economic Growth of the United Kingdom sponsored by the 
Social Science Research Council of the United States. 

2 Pitt’s estimates have been reprinted in various sources, including Beeke’s essay cited below. 

8 Rev. H. Beeke, Observations on the Produce of the Income Tax and its Proportion to the Whole 
Income of Great Britain (1800) ; Benjamin Bell, Essays on Agriculture (Edinburgh, 1802). 

4 The population estimates adopted for the purposes of this article have been taken from the 
annual Registrar-General reports: see, for example, Sessional Papers (1886), XVIII, for the LOIS 
estimates and Sessional Papers (1894), XXV, for corresponding Irish estimates. 
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some account of events since 1799) than Beeke’s (which were based on pre- 
1800 data) they are attributed to c. 1800.1 They imply an England and Wales 
estimate of a little under £200 million. If we allow for Ireland on the assump- 
tion that average income there was 64 per cent of the Great Britain average as 
Colquhoun implies,? we find that they suggest an average for the United 
Kingdom of about £297 million. 


Table 1. The national income of Great Britain c. 1800 


(In millions of pounds) 


Beeke’s Bell’s 
estimate of estimate for 
‘clear’ national incomes over Derived 
income £15 estimate 
(1) Landlords’ rents 20°0 40°0 35°0 
(2) Tenants’ profits 15:0 35°0 26-0 
(3) Tithes 2°5 4:0 4°0 
(4) Mines, inland navigation and timber 4°5 5'0 50 
(5) Houses 10°0 40 10°0 
(6) Professions 2°0 3-0 3°0 
(7) Proportion for Scotland 8-5 Allocated Allocated 
(8) Property abroad 4°0 50 5'0 
(9) Foreign trade and shipping 1070 12-0 12°0 
(10) Home trade 16-2 33°0 28-0 
(11) Labour incomes 97:0 75°0 100°0 
(12) Interest other than National Debt. Not separately 10°0 Not separately 
estimated estimated 
(13) Total national income 204°2 243°0 228-0 


Sources: Beeke’s estimates, op. cit., using his figures consistent with an assumption of about 
9°5 million people in England and Wales and 1-6 millions in Scotland. 

Bell’s estimates, op. cit. p. 143. 

Derived estimates represent our assessment of the balance of the estimates made by Beeke, Bell 
and Pitt. It may be noted that item (11) is essentially Beeke’s estimate after deucting poor relief 
incomes and adding our estimate of £7 million for domestic servants; also that items (8)—(10) 
are Pitt’s estimates, since Bell admitted that he had no independent view for those items: see 
Three Essays on Taxation of Incomes (1799), p. 67. 


This total for England and Wales can be compared with an estimate made by 
Colquhoun for England and Wales in 1806.3 Colquhoun’s estimate, which 
was based on the 1801 census of population and was the result of an attempt to 
bring up to date Gregory King’s famous table of the incomes received by 
different classes of society, amounted to £222 million. If we deduct £20 million 
for national debt interest and £4 million for poor relief incomes and add 
£6 million for domestic servants to bring Colquhoun’s total into line with that 
derived from Beeke and Bell, we get a total of £202 million for the national 
income of England and Wales in 1803. It is not possible to put great weight on 


* See my article on ‘The Implications of Early National Income Estimates for the Measure- 
ment of Long-Term Economic growth in the United Kingdom’ published in vol. ry, no. 1 of 
Economic Development and Cultural Change for a more extended discussion of the Pitt, Beeke and Bell 
estimates, There I suggested a total of a little over £200 million for England and Wales c. 1798 
based on a deliberately generous interpretation of these authors’ estimates. The estimates sug- 
gested here for Great Britain (with the implicit estimate for England and Wales quoted above) 
and attributed to 1800, represent a more conservative interpretation, but being based on the 
same sources give a very similar result. 

* See below Table 2 and supporting text, for Golquhoun’s implications for Ireland. 

* Patrick Colquhoun, Treatise on Indigence (1806), p. 23. 
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this estimate by Colquhoun, but it is interesting to note that it produces a 
result which is of very much the same order of magnitude as that derivable from 
his contemporaries. 

In effect, therefore, the contemporary estimates which were available at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century suggested that the national income of 
Great Britain at that time averaged about £21-5 per head. For England and 
Wales the average was probably above £22 per head. 

Colquhoun produced a much more elaborate and considered estimate of the 
national income after the 1811 Census of Population. This time he made his 
estimate for the whole of the United Kingdom and related it to the year 1812. 
He reached his result in two ways—first by listing values added by different 
industries or occupations, and secondly by estimating the incomes received by 
different classes of society. Unfortunately, although he knew the two approaches 
should produce the same answer (and he did in fact sum them to equivalent 
totals), they are not internally consistent with one another. However, he gives 
enough information in these and the many supporting tables contained in this 
volume to permit the construction of a reasonably complete and apparently 
consistent national income table. 

The first column of Table 2 summarizes the results that can be obtained by 
selecting from Colquhoun’s estimates the items relevant to a national income 
total, by eliminating double counting so far as possible, and by selecting between 
inconsistent results. 'wo additional estimates were made to complete this total. 
Incomes of domestic servants were calculated by applying Colquhoun’s estimate 
of the number of menial servants to an average income figure for comparable 
classes of society derived from his table of incomes distributed.2 The value of 
agricultural output consumed by livestock outside the agricultural industry was 
estimated by applying a proportion suggested by Middleton to Colquhoun’s 
estimate of grain consumed by horses. Elsewhere the estimates are entirely 
derived from Colquhoun, but the items are not always aggregated in the same 
way. Our most notable departure from Colquhoun’s methods of aggregation was 
in the estimates for the agricultural industry. Colquhoun included estimates of 
the value of all growing crops including hay, grass, straw and fitches and also 
manure, but he evaluated livestock output at the estimated value of the labour 
services in animal husbandry. If his table is reconstructed by putting down 
livestock at its full value and by omitting the food of livestock and manure, the 
result is approximately half Colquhoun’s estimate of the net value of agricul- 
tural output, for his estimate of the value of food consumed by livestock far 
exceeded the final value of livestock products sold.* This method may involve 
some underestimate of the value of agricultural output, but is preferable to thevery 
considerable overestimate implicit in Colquhoun’s own method of aggregation. 

Thus, largely by selecting among Colquhoun’s estimates, we have built up 
a national income of about £405 million for the United Kingdom c. 1812. 
The main difficulty in the way of using this estimate as a link in a nineteenth- 
century chain of estimates lies in its population assumptions. Colquhoun used 
the 1811 census results (unadjusted) for his population estimates for Great 
Britain and guessed the population of Ireland to be about 4°5 millions. Later 


1 Patrick Colquhoun, Treatise on the Wealth, Power and Resources of the British Empire (1815) 
pp. 89-96, 124-6. * Colquhoun, op. cit. (1815), pp. 107, 125. 

® John Middleton, View of the Agriculture of Middlesex (1806), p.638 and Colquhoun, op. ott. p. 66. 

4 See also ‘The Implications of Early National Income Estimates...’, loc. cit., for further 
discussion of inconsistencies in the details of Colquhoun’s tables. 
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and more reliable estimates made by the Registrar General suggest that 
Colquhoun’s figure for Great Britain was roughly equivalent to the true total 
for 1813, but that his figure for Ireland was a serious underestimate and should 


be increased by about a quarter. 


Table 2. Estimates of National Income in the United Kingdom and Great 
Britain in 1812 


(After Colquhoun: in millions of pounds) 


Net output United Kingdom Great Britain 
(1) Agriculture and fisheries 110°209 84:187 
(2) Mines g:000 8-757 
(3) Building 6-700 5527 
(4) Manufactures 107030 88-728 
(5) Transport, distribution and finance 80-324 71°806 
(6) Army, navy and civil service 32-448 25°829 
(7) Housing 16-360 13°497 
(8) Professional, domestic and other services 42°854 31°583 
(9) Total national income 404°925 329°914 


Sources: Colquhoun (1815), op. cit. Tables on pp. 89-96 for most of the components of items 
(1) to (4) for the U.K.; Tables on pp. 106-7 and 124-6 for most of the components of items (5) 
and (7) for the U.K.; Tables on pp. 55-8 for item (6) and for basis of estimates of Great Britain’s 
proportion. Manufactures have been defined to include millers and maltsters and butchers and 
bakers but to exclude ‘fine arts’ (included in item (8)) and ‘bricks and tiles’ (included in 
item (3)). 


Hence, although the population assumptions may be regarded as broadly 
acceptable as far as Great Britain was concerned, the Irish figures are so wide 
of the mark that they throw doubt on the total for the United Kingdom. What 
we want to be able to do therefore is to distinguish the income estimates for 
Ireland which are related to unacceptable population assumptions. Unfor- 
tunately Colquhoun does not give a country breakdown for his national income 
estimates. His estimates of incomes received by different classes of society 
appear to be calculated in such a way that the Irish component may be regarded 
as little more than a proportionate extension on a population basis of the material 
relating to Great Britain. But this is not true of his estimates of value added by 
each industry from which most of the items entering into the national income 
total in Table 2 have been selected. 

Colquhoun’s estimates of the national capital, that is of private and public 
property (productive and unproductive), do give a country breakdown, however, 
and they are so classified that most of the estimates of ‘property owned’ have 
an obvious counterpart in the estimates of ‘new property created’, i.e. of values 
added by various industries.! It was accordingly possible to apply to the esti- 
mates of major components of the national income country proportions derived 
from his capital estimates. In Table 2 we show the results of applying the 
appropriate proportions for Ireland in order to extract the Irish components 
from the United Kingdom totals. 

It should be emphasized that what we have tried to do is not to derive 
Colquhoun’s estimate of the national income of Ireland, but to exclude from 
his estimates for the United Kingdom the proportions which he may he pre- 
sumed to have added to his estimates for Great Britain, in order to extend them 
over the whole of the United Kingdom. However, for what they are worth the 


* Colquhoun op. cit. (1815), pp. 55-8 for the property owned estimates. 
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estimates for Ireland imply an average income of £16-7 per head compared 
with an average for Great Britain of £26-2. If we assumed that the population 
assumptions for Ireland were the most important factor in the estimates for 
Ireland (and this is certainly exaggerating their importance), we would deduce 
that Colquhoun’s calculations would have yielded a total of about £100 million 
for Ireland and £430 million for the United Kingdom. 

By the time Lowe came to make his estimates of the national income there 
had been an attempt to take a census in Ireland and its population was more 
accurately known. Lowe worked with estimates of the population of the United 
Kingdom at the 1821 census and assumed a population of about 14-4 millions 
for Great Britain and 6-8 millions for Ireland. According to the Registrar 
General’s later estimates his figure for Ireland was about right for 1821 and his 
figure for Great Britain was approximately right for 1822. Since he himself 
attributed his national income estimates to 1822, we can reasonably accept his 
Great Britain estimates as applying to the population of that year. 

Lowe estimated that the national income of Great Britain amounted to 
£350 million in 1822 of which he attributed £70 million to Ireland and 
£30 million (all in Great Britain) to national debt interest.2 This gives an 
estimate of £250 million for the national income of Great Britain and £320 
million for the United Kingdom, exclusive of national debt interest. 

He analysed the national income total in a variety of ways, but it is doubtful 
whether all his breakdowns were conceptually consistent with one another. 
An attempt to reconcile them suggested that there were omissions from all of 
them and thus that the total was probably an underestimate. Accordingly we 
abandoned his total and built up a new account of national income and expendi- 
ture, the constituents of which were selected as consistently as possible from his 
various breakdowns. The results are shown in Table 3, in which estimates 
obtained residually are bracketed. 

In drawing up Table 3 we have not departed from Lowe’s basic estimates, 
although we have revised his totals in the light of our interpretation of the 
coverage of their constituents. On this interpretation all the items in this table 
are given or implied by Lowe. Some comment is necessary, however, on the 
two residuals which are the implications of this interpretation of Lowe. Both 
of them appear to be conservative totals in relation to the volume of activity 
they are presumed to embrace. Item (6), for example, probably covers not only 
the total of incomes earned in providing transport and distributive services for 
the inland trade, but also the net output of manufactures for export and all 
incomes from abroad. Item (15) covers a variety of home-produced foodstuffs 


1 This would bring the total close to the aggregate of £4304 million which Colquhoun himself 
described as the national income of the United Kingdom. This, however, cannot be regarded as 
more than a coincidence, since Colquhoun’s total related to a population of 17-096 millions and 
our derived estimate to one of about 184 millions. If we calculate Scotland’s share by a similar 
process to the one we have used for Ireland, we get a total of about £45°4 million which is 
probably high. Sir John Sinclair’s estimate for 1814 (excluding rents and personal, government 
and professional services) was £36 million: the true total for Scotland was probably not more 
than about £43 million, even assuming a proportionate share to England and Wales in government 
service. See Sir John Sinclair, General Report of the Agricultural State and Political Circumstances of 
Scotland (Edinburgh, 1814), vol. mr. ; 

2 Joseph Lowe, The Present State of England (1822). See p. 247 for the estimate of total national 
income, pp. 248-9 for the main breakdown, and p. 78 of the Appendix for the estimate for 
Ireland. , 

3 The distributive trades alone with incomes from abroad amounted to 20% of the national 
income in 1812 according to Colquhoun’s estimate. 
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(including potatoes and other vegetables for example) and of manufactured 
consumers goods other than textiles, leather, hardware and furniture, together 
with investment in machinery and stocks and government expenditure after 
allowing for indirect taxes and subsidies. Lowe’s estimates for some of the 
other items in the account may have been over-generous and this may have 
made the residuals smaller than they should be: but on balance it would seem 
likely that the total of £358 million is a conservative estimate for the national 
income of the United Kingdom. If we accept unadjusted Lowe’s estimate of 
£70 million for Ireland, this gives an average of about £17 per head for the 
United Kingdom and £20 for Great Britain. 


Table 3. National Income and Expenditure of the United Kingdom, 1822 


(After Lowe; in millions of pounds) 


Net output National expenditure 

(1) Agriculture 121 (10) Grain and wheat 84 

(2) Mining 10 (11) Textiles, leather, hardware 79 

(3) Manufactures for home 70 (12) Houses, furniture and 30 
consumption improvement of land 

(4) Mechanics, masons, 23 (13) Rents of houses 16 
builders and carpenters 

(5) Professional classes and 39 (14) Imports 70 
domestics 

(6) ‘Trade and manufacture (63) (15) All other consumption (79) 
for export and investment 

(7) Government service 16 

(8) Rents of houses 16 

(9) Total national income 358 (16) Total national expenditure 358 


Sources: Lowe, op. cit. For items (1) plus (3) and items (5) plus (6) see Appendix, p. 80: poor 
relief charges have been included in items (1) and (6) in proportions suggested on p. 43 of 
Appendix; for items (4) and (5) see p. 65 of Appendix; for items (7), (8) and (13) see pp. 247-9; 
for items (10), (11), (12) and (14) see p. 95 of Appendix; item (15) is a residual after finding 
items (1) to (14); item (6) is a residual after finding item (5) and items (5) plus (6). 


Lowe attempted to measure the trends in total taxable income from the 
beginning of the Napoleonic wars to his own day—making historical estimates 
for 1792, 1806, 1813-14 and 1822. He gave his population assumptions explicitly 
and his price assumptions implicitly, and he described explicitly the character 
of the trends which he observed. Table 4 sets out his quantities in summary 
form. It also goes rather beyond his argument by deriving a historical series 
for total national income from his series for taxable incomes. In effect, the 
derived series assumes that ‘untaxable incomes’ moved in the same direction 
and to the same extent as taxable incomes. To judge the validity of this assump- 
tion it 1s necessary to form some idea of what the untaxable incomes were. 

Lowe himself calls them incomes which ‘can be considered as exempt from 
the visit of the assessor’ and his elaboration of the theme in his Appendix? 
suggests that he means them to be considered as consisting in large part of 
incomes which never pass through the medium of the market place. Thus he 
says: In many cases, however, the transit from production to consumption is 
too direct to admit of assessment, particularly in regard to the lower orders. 
The oats, the potatoes, the kitchen vegetables reared by the cottager for his 
family or by the farmer for his labourers, though all comprised in our estimate 


1 Op. cit. Appendix, pp. 78-9. 
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of national consumption, are subject to very slight demands on the score of 
taxation.’ And he gives as the reason for Ireland’s large share in these incomes: 
Because three-fourths of the population of Ireland are cottagers whose con- 
sumption eludes the visit of the tax-gatherer, their clothing being of home 
manufacture, their food the potatoes of the neighbouring field, their fuel the 
turf of the common bog.’ It is perhaps reading too much into this to attribute 
to Lowe the view that a fifth of the national product of Great Britain and nearly 
two-thirds of that of Ireland failed to enter the exchange economy in the third 
decade of the nineteenth century. The possibility that he regarded the untaxable 
incomes as including other low incomes besides incomes in kind must not be 
left out of account, even though it is not made explicit. However, it does seem 
fair to assume that he would have regarded them as a relatively stable group of 
incomes, less directly affected than the taxable incomes by inflationary and 
deflationary stimuli or inhibitions. Our derived set of historical estimates may 
somewhat overstate his view of the fluctuations in the rate of growth or decline 
in total national income. 


Table 4. Lowe’s Estimates of Economic Trends in Great Britain, 1792-1822 
(5) 


(1) (2) Derived 
Taxable Taxable (3) (4) national 
income income Implicit income at 

at current constant Population price current 
prices prices index index prices 
£m. £m. 1792= 100 1792=100 £m. 
1792 125 125 100 100 (157) 
1806 221 170 118 130 (277) 
1813-14 304 188 131 162 (382) 
1822 230 185 145 124 (288) 


Sources: First three columns from Lowe, of. cit. p. 66, 257-9. The fourth column is implicit in 
the first two. He is not always determinate about price levels in his text, but op. cit. p. 59, ‘for 
the sake of conferring some degree of precision on an obscure subject’, he gives a summary of 
price trends which approximate to those shown above. For the last item in col. (5) see Table 3 
above and accompanying text. It should be noted that Lowe makes no distinction between 1813 
and 1814, but refers the third row of estimates above to either year indiscriminately. 


Table 4 illustrates Lowe’s view that the level of real income per head in Great 
Britain rose appreciably during the first part of the Napoleonic wars at the rate 
of about 15 per cent per decade, up to 1806, stayed fairly constant during the 
last eight years and fell sharply in the post-war period. By 1822 the average 
level of real income was, according to his estimates, barely above the 1792 level. 
He attributed the initial rise to the inflationary stimuli of war expenditure which 
brought new or unused resources into production. He stated, for example, that 
‘many who from deficient activity or mediocrity of parts, would in a state of 
peace have necessarily remained unemployed were brought by the war into 
situations attended with income; some in the public service, others in private 
employment, but all in consequence of the extra demand created by government’." 

His estimates suggest that most of these inflationary stimuli had produced 
their main effect on productivity by 1806 and that from then until the end of 
the war, real income just kept pace with the growth of population. After the 
war, however, deflationary factors and dislocations involved in the change from 


1 Lowe, op. cit. p. 30- 
23-2 
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a war to a peace economy resulted in a definite fall in average real incomes. He 
attributed the post-war distress, for example, not to ‘a reduction of our means 
considered physically or intrinisically, but a general change in the mode of 
rendering them productive; a sudden removal of the stimulus arising from the 
war’. Demobilized armies flooded the labour market ‘while a considerable 
proportion of our manufacturers, perhaps not less than one hundred thousand, 
ceased to receive employment in preparing clothing, arms and other military 
stores’. Agriculture was depressed by large-scale imports of corn, and merchants 
were embarrassed by irregular payments due to economic dislocation in the 
United States and Europe.! As a consequence of the post-war disturbance in the 
economy, although total real national income apparently held its ground up to 
1822, money national income fell substantially and average real income fell 
almost to the full extent of the population increase. 

In brief, therefore, Lowe postulated a rise in real incomes at the beginning of 
the Napoleonic wars—a rise which averaged about 10-5 per cent per decade if 
we measure it up to 1806—a stagnation during the second part of the war and 
an appreciable decline after the end of it. This analysis hinged of course on his 
price assumptions and it is of some interest to note that these do not conform 
with the price indices which modern investigators have compiled for the period. 
The Gayer-Rostow-Schwartz index, for example, suggests that by 1806 prices 
were 50 per cent above the 1792 level and by 1813-14 more than 80 per cent 
above, but that by 1822 they had fallen back to the 1792 level. Other compilers 
of index numbers give different results for each year, but they all find a higher 
rise during the course of the war and a greater fall by 1822. If we apply the 
Gayer-Rostow-Schwartz index to Lowe’s data, we find they suggest quite 
a different trend in average real incomes—a stagnation during the whole war 
period and a sharp rise after the war. Lowe found no growth between 1792 
and 1822 on his price assumptions, but with the Gayer-Rostow-Schwartz 
assumptions the increase would have been of the order of 8 per cent per decade. 

It is impossible to resolve this conflict without a more intensive study of the 
period than we have yet attempted. In effect, modern investigators seem to 
have found a far greater fluctuation in general price levels than seems to have 
been apparent to contemporaries. It may be that their indices are over-weighted 
by those prices which were most sensitive to the effects of war and its aftermath. 
It may also be that Lowe understated the extent to which prices had recovered 
their pre-war levels by 1822.3 In periods of rapid inflation or deflation it is 
difficult to assess trends in real incomes and Lowe may have over-estimated the 
effects of the early wartime stimuli* and over-estimated the significance of the 
post-war distress. Nevertheless, it is difficult to believe that an intelligent 
contemporary observer could so far have misjudged the current trend as to 


1 Ibid. pp. 62-3. 

* A. D. Gayer, W. W. Rostow, A. J. Schwartz, The Growth and Fluctuation of the British Economy, 
1790-1850 (1953), 1, 468. 

* Lowe refers to the price problem as an ‘obscure subject’ and there are occasions when he 
seems to take a more exaggerated view of price fluctuations. See, for example, Pp. 2417 where he 
stated that the fall of prices between 1812 and 1822 was 70% for agriculture and 40 to 50% 
for manufactures. However, by 1813~-14 the fall had well begun. In this connexion it is worth 
noting that he explicitly stated his view that Colquhoun’s estimates failed to reflect the full heicht 
to which prices had risen by 1812. F 

* Colquhoun was also convinced of the wartime improvement Cf. his reference (op. cit. 
1815, p. 53) to ‘the growing prosperity of the nation commencing about the year 1789, since 
which period, but particularly during the last fifteen years, the progress has been most rapid’. 
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record an appreciable fall in average real incomes at a time when they were 
actually rising sharply. On the face of it, it would seem probable that even if 
there had not been so sharp a decline as Lowe suggested between 1813-14 and 
1822, recovery had not gathered much momentum by 1822. 


Il 
The estimates in the second quarter 


Pebrer’s estimate of the national income of the United Kingdom was published 
in 1833.1 It is significant that he was convinced that the recent past was a period 
of substantial economic growth.2 He did not specify the year to which he 
related his calculation, but his assumed population was that returned at the 
1831 Population Census, relatively few of his supporting series reached to a 
later date than 1830, he apparently made most of his calculations towards the 
end of 1832 and he wrote of his results in the present tense. We have attributed 
his estimates to 1831, but it should be borne in mind that the attribution is far 
from precise. 

Pebrer thought of his estimates as an attempt to bring Colquhoun’s calcula- 
tions up to date. Indeed, he implied that his results could be regarded as a flat 
adjustment of Colquhoun’s figures, although as can be seen from an examination 
of his text, this is a gross simplification of his own procedure. ‘In forming the 
calculations of the present amount of capital, productions, etc., etc., 334 per cent 
has been added to each head and collectively to the whole of the sums as stated 
in the Tables of Colquhoun...but should any particular item be under or 
overrated it is allowed for, so as not to affect the general result; which will thus 
be pretty accurately stated.’* In adjusting Colquhoun’s estimates by 334 per 
cent, Pebrer was making largely unspecified allowances for the change in prices 
since 1811 and possibly also for his belief that Colquhoun’s tendency was to 
understate his results in terms of the prices of his day. It seems unlikely that his 
allowances on these accounts were precise, however, and all that he does make 
reasonably explicit is his belief that the total national wealth had increased since 
1811 at least in proportion to the population, i.e. by at least 41-9 per cent.? 
However, we can extract his implicit assumptions concerning the increase in the 
money national income since 1811 by comparing his estimates individually and 
collectively to the corresponding estimates by Colquhoun. 

Unfortunately Pebrer did not give as much detail as Colquhoun and he did 
not bring Colquhoun’s table of incomes distributed up to date. It is not possible 
therefore to extract as close an approximation to an estimate of total national 
income from Pebrer as it is from Colquhoun, and to complete the total more 
additional estimates are required. In particular he does not give enough 
information on consumption by livestock to permit the reduction of his agri- 
cultural estimates to a net output basis and he omits various kinds of services— 
professions, personal or government service, housing, etc.—most of which 
appear in Colquhoun’s table of incomes distributed. 

Table 5 compares Colquhoun’s and Pebrer’s estimates, and includes the 
additions necessary to derive estimates of total national income from both authors. 


1 Pablo Pebrer, Taxation, Expenditure, Power, Statistics, and Debt of the Whole British Empire (1833). 
2 Op. cit. p. 474- 3 Pebrer, op. cit. p. 289. 
4 Pebrer, op. cit. p. 293- This is Pebrer’s estimate of the population increase based on an under- 


estimate of the Irish figure which he took over from Colquhoun. The actual increase was only 


about 31°4.%. The error may have inflated his national income estimate. 
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Using Colquhoun’s and Pebrer’s estimates of total population, therefore, the 
results in Table 5 suggest an average of £23°66 per head in 1811 and Lot "95 in 
1831. We do not know what Pebrer’s assumptions were concerning the price 
level except that prices had ‘considerably fallen’ since and that Colquhoun s 
estimates were ‘extremely moderate’. He adds that ‘Those who have examined 
them with considerably more attention than others go so far as to assert that the 
estimates are made 20 or 25 per cent below the currency of the time.’* Modern 


Table 5. National income of the United Kingdom in 1812 and 1831 
(After Colquhoun and Pebrer: in millions of pounds) 


1811 1831 
(1) Agriculture 108-109 1507267 
(2) Fisheries 2*100 3400 
(3) Mines g*000 217400 
(4) Building 6-700 7°g00 
(5) Manufacture 107°030 158°550 
(6) Inland transport g°000 8-600 
(7) Inland distribution 23°750 23°625 
(8) Coasting trade 2-000 3°550 
(9g) Overseas shipping and commerce 37°074 34°298 
(10) Banking and incomes from abroad 8-500 9-000 
(11) Clergy 5080 5°631 
(12) Government service 32°448 16-613 
(13) Rents of houses 16-360 21836 
(14) All other (including domestics) 37°774 68-248 
(15) Total national income 404°925 532°918 


Sources: For sources of 1811 estimates see notes to Table 2 above. For 1831 estimates (2) to (11) 
see Pebrer, op. cit. p. 350 et seq. The estimate for agriculture was made by assuming that the 
proportions of relevant foodstuffs consumed by livestock in agriculture were as in Colquhoun. 
Estimates for civil service and army and navy in 1831 were made by adjusting Colquhoun’s 
estimates in proportion to the changes in salaries paid by public departments and total govern- 
ment expenditure on army and navy, using Rickman’s estimates of numbers in armed forces at 
the time of the 1811 and 1831 censuses. We have added a small allowance for sailors’ incomes in 
kind to item (g). Rents of housing were estimated for 1831 on the basis of the inhabited house 
duty returns. Domestic servants’ incomes were estimated on the basis of Porter’s estimates of 
average earnings (G. R. Porter, Progress of the Nation, and ed. (1847), p. 540) and numbers 
engaged in 1831: it seems probable that Porter’s estimates of average earnings are too high and 
also that Colquhoun’s figure for the number of ‘menial servants’ was too low for all domestic 
servants. ‘All other’ services excluding domestics were estimated for 1831 on the assumption 
that they bore the same relation to the total national income as in the case of the 1812 estimates 
derived from Colquhoun. 


price indices (Gayer-Rostow-Schwartz and Rousseaux)? suggest that 1831 
prices were 57 or 58 per cent of 1811 prices. If Colquhoun’s prices were 20 per 
cent below the level of his time, the application of these price indices to Pebrer’s 
and Colquhoun’s data suggests a rate of growth of at least 15 per cent per 
decade.’ 

A consideration of the broad structural changes implicit in Pebrer’s estimates 
suggests that there was a marked fall in the proportion of the national income 
absorbed by the finance, distribution and transport group of industries, a slight 
rise in the share of agriculture and a rise in the share of manufactures. These 


 Pebrer, op. cit. p. 290. 
* Paul Rousseaux, Les Mouvements de Fond de l’ Economie Anglaise, 1800-1913 (Brussels, 1938). 
* But see below where we derive estimated average incomes for Great Bri 


; tain on more valid 
population assumptions for 1812 than are contained in this calculation. : 
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are plausible results, if it is assumed that the wartime inflation benefited those 
engaged in distribution and transport more than the producers of commodities. 
Pebrer’s estimates for agriculture seem to reflect a view that the real output of 
this industry had increased substantially over the period: his estimates for 
grain crops, for example, involve an estimated increase in the (unweighted) 
volume of output amounting to nearly 46 per cent. 

Other fairly elaborate estimates of national income made during the 1830's 
were those of A. Moreau de Jonnes and James Macqueen. The estimates made 
by Moreau de Jonnes are too inadequately documented or defined to be worth 
much consideration.1 He estimates a ‘gross product’ in which each industry’s 
output is shown inclusive of purchased materials and a ‘net product’ which 
seems to be an approximation to an estimate of profits in each industry. If we 
select the most appropriate items from each table, we get an estimate of about 
£568 million for 1836 which is not inconsistent with the estimate derived from 
Pebrer for 1831. But there is still some obvious double counting in the selected 
items and some obvious omissions, so that not much weight can be put on the 
total. Macqueen’s estimates for 1835 are even less satisfactory.” There seems 
little doubt that he tended to overestimate grossly (especially for agriculture) 
and he made very little effort to reduce his estimates to a net value added basis. 
None of the calculations referred to in this paper was entirely free from arith- 
metical errors, but Macqueen’s 1836 pamphlet contains more copying or 
calculating errors to a page than any of the other works quoted. 

Spackman’s estimates based on the 1841 census of population proved some- 
what more rewarding, though incomplete. They are contained in two publica- 
tions, one a small volume of statistical tables in which estimates of total output 
by the major branches of industry provide convenient summaries and inter- 
pretations of the raw statistics extracted from official returns,° and the other 
a study designed to illustrate the structure of the national income.* The first 
set of estimates are usually explicitly referred to the year 1841. The second set 
are not explicitly referred to any year, and it would appear that they are intended 
to reflect conditions at the time of their compilation, which must have been 
c. 1846. However, Spackman made no attempt to adjust the 1841 census results 
to refer to 1846-7, and since most of his other supporting data were derived from 
1841 or earlier we have chosen to regard both sets as relating to 1841, and to 
accept the second set (which is obviously the result of further consideration) as 
being the more reliable. 

Like many of his contemporaries Spackman thought largely in terms of 
physical production, and although he estimates separately the incomes earned 
from shipping, from foreign trade, and from the colonies, he has no separate 
estimates for inland distribution and transport, or for professional and personal 
service occupations. If we may judge from some of his comments on the 
valuation of individual commodities, his outputs are intended to include the 


. 


value of the distributive and transport services involved in bringing them to the 


1 Alex Moreau de Jonnes, Statistique de la Grande Bretagne et d’Irlande, part 1 (Paris, 1837) and 
part m (Paris, 1838). 

2 James Macqueen, Statistics of the British Empire (1836). 

3 William Frederick Spackman, Statistical Tables of the Agriculture, Shipping, Colonies, Manu- 
factures, Commerce and Population of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and its dependencies brought 
down to the year 1843 (21843). 

4 Idem. An Analysis of the Occupations of the People, showing the relative importance of the Agriculture, 
Manufacturing, Shipping, Colonial, Commercial and Mining Interest of the United Kingdom of Great 


Britain and its Dependencies (1847). 
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final consumer.! Hence, although the omission of any explicit reference to these 
industries reduces the usefulness of his estimates, it seems reasonable to assume 
that he intended them to embrace distribution and transport. On the other 
hand, it is clear that he did not regard professional or personal Services as 
contributing anything in their own right to the ‘annual creation of wealth’, 


Table 6. The National income of the United Kingdom c. 1841 
(After Spackman: in millions of pounds) 


Output (including net value added by inland distribution and transport) of: 


(1) Agriculture 220°000 
(2) Fisheries 3°000 
(3) Mines SO7rE 
(4) Manufactures 1377184 
(5) Foreign trade, shipping and incomes from abroad 22°719 
(6) Housing 40°000 
(7) Domestic service and other personal services 61-000 
(8) Professions 23800 
(9g) Government service 15°089 
(10) Total national income 555°503 


Sources: Basic data from Spackman, Analysis of Occupations, referred to in these notes as op. cit. 
(1) Op. cit. p. 13, deducting hay, seed and grass. (2) Op. cit. p. xii and synoptical table. (3) Op. cit. 
pp. 96-100 deducting value of coal used in iron, salt and lime works. (4) Op. cit. pp. 92-3. (5) Op. cit. 
pp. 106, 107 and 114 including an estimate for seamen’s wages based on numbers in Spackman 
and wages in Porter, Progress of the Nation and Giffen, Progress of the Working Classes. The estimate 
of incomes from abroad is for India only. (6) Op. cit. p. 176. (7) Porter Progress of the Nation 
(1847), p. 540 for averages; Spackman, of. cit. p. 179 for numbers. This includes a wider group 
than is generally included among domestic servants. (8) For teachers see Statistical Tables, p. 137 
and for clergy idem. pp. 132—7 and Analysis of Occupations, p. 174. We derived an average of £219 
per head from the data on clergy and applied it to all professional persons as given by Spackman. 
(9) Op. cit. pp. 177-8 gives numbers in central and local government service and we have 
applied an average of £125: the average for established officers in 1846 was £142 (W. Farr, 
Journal of the Statistical Society, May 1849). For army and navy we have used the estimate by 
Smee for 1846 (W. R. Smee, The Income Tax (1846)). 


and that if we are to derive from his estimates something approaching a total 
national product estimate for the period, we must make some allowance for the 
missing items. Fortunately Spackman himself gives some information on most 
of these branches of economic activity,” and it is possible to calculate a rough 
order of magnitude for their contribution to national product without straying 
far from his bases. 

Table 6 summarizes the results which can be derived from Spackman. Most 
of them have required some adjustment to convert them to suitable components 
for a national income table and for some of them we have had to find from other 
sources the data on which to base the adjustments and additions. 

In sum, therefore, for a population of 26-751 million persons the estimates 
derived from Spackman imply an average for the United Kingdom of not less 


* Cf. the following extract from his chapter on the Mining Interest, p- 97 of Analysis of 
Occupations: ‘Estimated at an average of 10s. per ton, the annual produce of our coal mines 
would amount to £19,200,000, but when so large a proportion of the whole is carried coastwise, 
as well as by canals and railroads ramifying in all directions throughout the kingdom, we should 
say this estimate is much too low, and, provided the quantity stated be correct, we entertain no 
doubt that the “cost to the consumer” falls very little short of £25,000,000 annually.’ 

* Tn the case of the clergy and to a lesser extent of those engaged in education, his Statistical 
Tables, op. cit. give some detail not only on numbers but also on earnings. 
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than £20-77 per head. He does not specify his price assumptions except to the 
extent of saying that if his agricultural estimates ‘had been made at the present 
(21847) prices of produce, it would of course have added fifty millions to the 
amount’. The Rousseaux index actually records a rise in prices of 7 per cent 
between 1831 and 1841 and although the Gayer-Rostow-Schwartz index records 
a much smaller rise (about 2 per cent), we would still deduce that if the Spackman 
and Pebrer estimates were consistent with each other there had been a fall in 
average real incomes between 1831 and 1841. 


Table 7. National income of Great Britain in 1846 


(After Smee: in millions of pounds) 


(1) Agriculture I11°577 
(2) Trade, commerce, manufactures 247°348 
(3) Government service 16-494 
(4) Professional services 557638 
(5) Domestic service 36-164 
(6) Total national income 467-221 


Sources: W. R. Smee, op. cit. for adult earnings in items (1) to (4) and for numbers involved 
in (5). Smee does not classify the under twenties by industry and we split the earners between 
agriculture, army and navy, trade, commerce and manufactures and domestic service by analogy 
with the distribution of adult males and females respectively. Independents and tax-paying 
minors (after deducting national debt interest) we split between trade, commerce and manu- 
factures and agriculture by analogy with total earnings in these industry groups. For domestic 
service we applied Porter’s estimates of average earnings (Progress of the Nation, p. 540) to Smee’s 
estimated numbers of adult males and adult females respectively; we used Smee’s averages for 
the under twenties plus an estimated £10 per head per annum for their incomes in kind. Smee’s 
total for national income was £488-374 million, but this included national debt interest at 
£237 million, a double counting of what he called the ‘independent middle’ (£25058 million), 
and an estimate of only £6-251 million for the earnings of adult domestic servants. 


Spackman’s estimates of the structure of national income are unsatisfactory 
both because he does not estimate separately the value added by inland trans- 
port and distribution and because his estimates of the relative contributions of 
agriculture and manufactures are almost certainly subject to bias.1 It seems 
likely that this bias led him to understate the value of manufacture and that, 
together with omissions in the service industries, it more than outweighed his 
tendency to overstate for agriculture. 

William Ray Smee also made estimates that depended largely on the occupa- 
tional results of the 1841 Census, but he scaled them up to match 1846 estimates 
of population. In addition, he made use of the income tax returns.? On the 
whole, his estimates (which are for Great Britain) look fairly plausible with the 
exception of those for domestic servants which are clearly much too low—both 
because they understate money wages and because they omit earnings in kind. 
In Table 7, below, we have recalculated Smee’s estimates for domestic servants 
by applying Porter’s average earnings for adult males and females respectively to 
Smee’s numbers.* 


1 One of the avowed objects of the Analysis of Occupations was to dispel ‘The false estimate which 
has been made and which very generally prevails, of the status of the agricultural interest of the 
United Kingdom’. Op. cit. p. 4. Although he denied ‘the slightest wish to derogate from the 
importance of manufactures’ he is much more sensitive to the dangers of overestimating manu- 
facturing output than of giving inflated estimates for agriculture. See his onslaught on McCulloch’s 
estimates for cotton, pp. 67-70. 2 William Ray Smee, The Income Tax (1846). 

3 G. R. Porter, op. cit. p. 540. Porter’s estimate explicitly includes maintenance and liveries 


as well as money wages. 
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Smee worked on the assumption of a population of 20-165 millions* and the 
estimate in Table 8 therefore implies an average of £23°17 per head. This is of 
the same order of magnitude as Spackman’s estimate: if allowance 1s made for 
Ireland at about half the average income in Great Britain (and given the current 
distress in Ireland this does not seem by any means too low), Smee’s estimate can 
be assumed to imply a total of about £562 million for the United Kingdom as 
a whole, 


Ill 


The first half-century 


We now have six estimates of total national income for various dates in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, each of which is derived from a considered 
set of contemporary calculations. We might analyze the aggregates more 
thoroughly by considering separately each of their major components. These can 
be compared for consistency and plausibility with corresponding components 
in each of the national income calculations so far taken into consideration. 
They can also be compared with other contemporary estimates made by authors 
who have confined their attention to particular components or whose estimates 
of aggregates were too unsatisfactory to be worth considering as such. In this 
paper, however, we shall confine our attention to the aggregates and to aggre- 
gates which have been compiled with a reasonable amount of care and con- 
sideration by informed contemporaries. We can now pause to examine these 
aggregates in the light of the picture they give of the course of British economic 
growth in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

In so doing we are making the assumption that the estimates derived from 
our six selected authors have in fact yielded results that are at least of the right 
order of magnitude. This is a tentative assumption based on an assessment of 
a variety of contemporary estimates made by these and other authors. Some 
support for it can be deduced from the historical estimates made by national 
income investigators active in the second half of the nineteenth century—although 
it should, of course, be borne in mind that their estimates were probably largely 
derived, as ours have been, from the contemporary writers.? If contemporaries 
were very inefficient judges of the size, shape, and trends of the economy in 
which they lived, then our assumption is invalid. Until they are proved wrong, 
however, it is convenient to accept their judgments as working hypotheses. 

We shall confine our attention to Great Britain at this stage because the Irish 
economy took a somewhat different course in the period and would require 
special treatment if the whole of the United Kingdom were to be taken into 
account. This does not absolve us, however, from making certain estimates and 


* The Registrar-General’s estimate is 19°714 millions for 1846. See Table 8. 
* A list of the weightiest ‘historical estimates’ for the U.K. for this period is shown below: 


£m. 
1812 404 (M. Mulhall, Industries and Wealth (1896), p. 95) 
1815 350 (R. D. Baxter, National Debts (1871), p. 18) 
1835-40 515 (R. Giffen, Essays in Finance 1880, 2nd ser. pp. 461-5) 
1836 600 (M. Mulhall, of. cit. p. 95) 
1837-40 540 (M. Mulhall, Fifty Years of National Progress (1887), p. 84) 
1843 500 (R. D. Baxter, op. cit. p. 18.) 
1841-50 580 (M. Mulhall, Fifty Years of National Progress, p. 84) 
1851 616 (L. Levi, Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes (1885), p. 54) 
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assumptions for Ireland and our results for Great Britain are correspondingly 
less precise.t 

The trend suggested by these statistics is one of a stagnation in average real 
incomes between 1800 and 1812, followed by a marked rise over the next ten 
years, and a significantly high rate of increase between 1822 and 1831. This 
seems to have been followed by an actual decline in real incomes between 1831 
and 1841 and a recovery after 1841. Because our observations are for discon- 
tinuous years we cannot be confident about the phasing of these trends, but the 


Table 8. Rates of change in the national income of Great Britain, 1800-1846 


(Based on contemporary estimates) 


Index of Rates of growth 
average per decade in 
National price levels average real 
National income per (5-year incomes 
Population income head averages) after lm A—_—___—, 
m. £m. o¢ Rousseaux (GA) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1800 107600 228 QI51 100 
1812 12°331 330 26°75 124 1800-22 8 
1822 14°446 288 19°93 78 1812-31 33 
1831 16-368 424 25°90 69 1822-46 13 
1841 18-551 445 23°99 76 1800-46 Il 
1846 19°714 467 23°69 69 


Sources: (1) Population. Registrar-General’s estimates. The only one of these estimates which is 
directly dependent on the author’s population assumptions is Smee’s. If we used his population 
figure, we would get an average of £23°17 for 1846. 

(2) National Income. See Tables 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 and 7 and accompanying text above. For 1831 
it was assumed that average earnings in Ireland were two-thirds of the U.K. average and for 
1841 half of the U.K. average. Lowe’s estimate for Ireland was about two-thirds U.K. average 
and Colquhoun’s about 70%. Giffen (Essays in Finance (1880), 2nd ser. p. 461) put Ireland at 
half U.K. average in 1835-40. 

(3) National Income per head. Using population estimates in (1) rather than the authors’ own 
assumptions. Thus the average for 1846 would be £23:17 if we used Smee’s own population 
assumption. 

(4) Index of Price Levels. In view of the annual fluctuations of all price indices and of the 
unaccountable variations between indices for particular years: and in view also of the fact that 
it was never possible to attribute to a unique year the price assumptions of the compilers of these 
national income estimates, we have adopted the device of calculating quinquennial averages 
rather than of trying to find an appropriate index number for each year. We have used the 
Rousseaux index as a basis and carried it back before 1800 on the basis of the Gayer-Rostow- 
Schwartz index. The averages used covered the years 1798-1802, 1810-14, 1820-4, 1829-33, 
1839-43 and 1844-8, respectively. 

(5) These are calculated from the estimates and assumptions set out in cols. (1) to (4). 


trends themselves seem to be sufficiently marked for their directions to be 
relatively independent of underlying price or population assumptions. If we 
divide the period into three overlapping sub-periods of approximately twenty 
years each, we get an average rate of growth of g per cent per decade in the first 
period, 34 per cent in the middle period and 13 per cent in the last period. 


1 The problem of making the allowance for Ireland is an important one in this period. Irish 
incomes were relatively low, but in 1845, for example, the Irish population then at its peak was 
30% of that of the United Kingdom. Earlier in the century the proportion was over 32 ey 
Wherever possible we based our estimates and assumptions here, as at other points in this study, 
on the evidence of contemporaries. But contemporaries also tended to be relatively ill-informed 


on the Irish economy. 
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The magnitude of the leap between 1822 and 1831 and of the decline between 
1831 and 1841 leads to a suspicion that Pebrer may have overestimated in 
making his estimates for 1831.1 However, it is interesting to note that Mulhall’s 
historical estimates include a total for the U.K. of £600 million in 1836 (a year 
of boom), of £540 million for the average of the years 1837-40 and of £580 
million for the average of 1841-50.2. This would seem to confirm the picture 
of a peak in the early 1830’s and a decline up to about 1841. The rise over the 
period 1812-22 conflicts with Lowe’s estimates discussed above and should 
therefore be received with some caution. The relative stagnation over the first 
decade seems to agree fairly well with other assessments of the trend. 

The second part of this article, which will appear in a later issue of this 
journal, will describe national income estimates made in the second half of the 
nineteenth century and will consider the broad trends suggested by all these 
estimates for the century as a whole. 


Department of Applied Economics, Cambridge 


1 Possibly in part because he overestimated the extent of the increase in population since 1812. 
2 Industries and Wealth of Nations (1896), p. 95 and Fifty Years of National Progress (1887), p. 84. 
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THE DEMESNES OF GLASTONBURY ABBEY IN THE 
ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH CENTURIES 


By REGINALD LENNARD 


history deeply in his debt by calling attention to the important Glaston- 

bury surveys which Dom Aelred Watkin has discovered in Trinity College 
(Cambridge) MS. R. 3. 33—especially the Inguisttio of Hilbert the Precentor, 
which was made in the third quarter of the twelfth century and resembles the 
well-known Ramsey Abbey surveys in supplying information about the time 
of Henry I as well as for the date of its compilation. The ‘preliminary survey’ 
of this new material which Professor Postan published in this Review (2nd ser. 
vol. v, 358-67), along with a ‘preliminary summary’ of the conclusions it has 
suggested to him, is of the greatest interest; but his account needs amendment 
in certain particulars and I feel very doubtful about the general trend of his 
conclusions. 

In the first place a few figures have gone wrong in Table 1 which gives the 
number of plough-teams on twenty manors at four dates ranging from 1086 to 
1201. The demesne ploughs were three, not four, at Monkton in 1086, and two 
(sixteen oxen), not three, at Wrington in the time of Hilbert. Further, the 
figures for Sowy (two ploughs in Henry I’s time and one at the time the Inquest 
was made) cannot be justified, for the survey says nothing about ploughs or 
oxen on this manor at either date, and the only cattle it records apart from cows 
and a bull, are twenty ociosa animalia for the earlier period and eight for the 
latter2 At Nettleton, again, the Table shows a decline from three ploughs to 
two between the two dates covered by Hilbert’s Inquest, but in this case 
Hilbert only gives information for the time of King Henry.* It should be noted, 
too, that the numbers of ploughs given for the earlier of these dates at Pilton (6), 
and for the later date at Baltonsborough (14), Shapwick (2) and Batcombe (14), 
are approximations, for the actual figures recorded in the Inquisitio are fifty 
oxen at Pilton, fifteen oxen at Shapwick and ten oxen at Baltonsborough and 
at Batcombe. 

Table 1 is confined to twenty manors; and Professor Postan explains that 
‘wherever the figures in the Domesday Book seem too difficult to reconcile with 
other evidence, especially wherever they appear to be so large as to suggest the 
possibility that a change in the composition of teams had taken place, the entire 
manor has been left out of the table’. He goes on to say: ‘Such are, for instance, 


p ROFESSOR POSTAN has put students of Anglo-Norman agrarian 


1 It was made post mortem Henrict Wintoniensis Episcopt and Henry of Blois died 9 August, 
1171 (not 1176). According to Adam of Domerham, his successor in the abbacy was appointed 
before the end of 1171, and the description post mortem Henrict suggests that the Inquest was taken 
during the vacancy. 2 Can the word ociosa have been misread as operosa? 

3 It is, however, quite likely that the instaurum at Nettleton included only two plough-teams 
in the 1170’s, for in the Liber Henrici de Soliaco of 1189 we are told that the firmari there received 
de instauramento fifteen oxen and one ‘aver’ (Roxburghe Club edn. 1882, p. 106). Badbury is 


a similar case. 


Bi ML 
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the figures for Damerham with sixteen plough-teams recorded in Domesday, or 
for Grittleton with thirteen. The omission, however, does not weaken the general 
impression of a decline, for had the returns of these two manors been included, 
the decline would have appeared even more marked than our table shows it to 
have been.’ As regards Grittleton this is right enough; but unfortunately 
Professor Postan has by a slip taken the hidation figure for Damerham instead 
of that for the demesne plough-teams: there were sixteen hides on demesne but 
only four demesne teams in 1086, and by the time of King Henry these had 
increased to six teams of ten oxen each.t 

I think that a few more manors might safely have been included for the first 
two dates in Table 1. Some of these would have supported Professor Postan’s 
thesis. Between 1086 and the time of King Henry the team figures show a 
decline from six to five at Pucklechurch, from three to two (sixteen oxen) at 
Christian Malford, from five to three (with a subsequent increase to four) at 
Glastonbury, and from three to one (eight oxen) at Blackford. On the other 
hand, the figures are the same for both dates at Camerton and Meare (which 
had two teams and one team respectively) and show an increase from one to two 
(sixteen oxen) at Cranmore, and from three to eight (with a subsequent decline 
to five) at Ashbury.? 

All this means that if we follow Professor Postan in omitting Grittleton, but 
combine the data for these other manors and for Damerham with those of the 
manors in Table 1 (corrected for Monkton and exclusive of Sowy) we have 
fourteen manors with a decline, five with an increase, and nine which show no 
change between the first two dates—the total for these twenty-eight manors 
being 1024 teams in 1086 and eighty-eight teams in the reign of Henry I, or 
a decline of about 14 per cent instead of the 224 per cent decline shown by the 
figures in Professor Postan’s table.? But, further, Street is not separately sur- 
veyed in Domesday, and, as it is adjacent to Glastonbury on one side and to 
Walton on another, it seems probable that its teams were included in the entry 
for one of these two manors; and in that case the three teams it possessed in the 
time of King Henry would have to be added to our total of eighty-eight to 
make it comparable with the total for 1086. 

Professor Postan’s second table is for sheep. It needs amendment in one 
particular, since the figure for ‘Cravenmere’ (Cranmore) is a misprint of 20 for 
200. The table is confined to the period from the reign of Henry I onwards— 
the reason given being that ‘there are no figures for sheep in the Domesday’. 
Professor Postan has overlooked the stock statistics for 1086 supplied by the 


1 Dd. I, fol. 66b; Trinity MS. R. 3. 33, fol. 16v. 

* Of the other manors dealt with in the Inquisitio Hilberti, Street, Moorlinch and Idmiston 
are not, I think, separately surveyed in Domesday. ‘Lym’ cannot be safely identified. I take 
it to be Lyme and not Lympsham in Somerset (with which Professor Postan appears to identify 
it); but the abbey had two adjacent manors of Lyme (one being in Dorset, the other in Devon) 
and there were two demesne ploughs at each in 1086. If the Lym of the Inquisitio Hilberti is either 
of these there had been no change in the number of demesne teams between T.R.W. and T.R.H.: 
but if it includes both, there was a decline from four teams to two. Winterborne rece 
similar difficulties of identification. Deverill and Kington are also doubtful cases: if Kin ton is 
the Chintone of Dd. I, fol. 72b, which the abbey lost to Mortimer after the Conquest but para have 
recovered, there was an increase from one to three demesne teams between 1086 and TR H 
Newton (Sturminster Newton in Dorset), where there were five demesne teams T.R.H (followed 
by a drop to two by the date of the Inquest), has to be omitted because Domesday fails 2 mention 
the teams. The decline in the number of oxen at Christian Malford is perhaps deceptive for 
nine ‘avers’ are recorded T.R.H. which perhaps means that a third plough-team was rahe u 
of horses. * If the Grittleton figures are included, the decline is 20°3 %. ‘ 
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Exon, Domesday; and these, so far as they relate to the manors in his table, 
point to a 29 per cent increase in the stock of sheep between the date of Domesday 
and the time of King Henry. The following table gives the details: 


1086 Eira. 
(Exon. (Inqutsitio 

Domesday) Hilbertt) 
Walton 100 100 
Shapwick 100 400 
Ham 150 50 
Monkton 50 100 
Brentmarsh 82 400 
Winscombe 30 Nil 
Wrington 278 150 
Batcombe 150 130 
Ditcheat 123 350 
Marksbury 85 200 
Mells gi 200 
Cranmore Nil 200 
Doulting 340 257 
Pilton 500 150 
Total 2,079 2,687 


It would perhaps be safer to omit the figures for Winscombe and Cranmore, 
for the fact that no sheep are recorded for Winscombe T.R.H. or for Cranmore 
in 1086 may conceivably be due to scribal omissions. But this would still leave 
us with an increase from 2,049 to 2,487 for the other twelve manors of the Table.? 

Table 4, which gives statistics of ‘rents’ (i.e. of the gabulum assisum) for the 
time of King Henry and two subsequent dates, is not as complete as it might be, 
for Professor Postan is mistaken in thinking that the record of rents for the 
earliest of these periods is ‘confined to Ditcheat, Street and Ashbury’. For 
Baltonsborough, which is one of the manors in the Table, the Inquisitio Hilberts 
gives the gabulum assisum T.R.H. as a hundred shillings, so that, so far as the 
Table is concerned, we really have, not three manors with rents rising from 
£18. 145. 3d. to £21. gs. 4d. by 1171, but four showing a much smaller total 
advance (from £23. 145. 3d. to £24. 25. 4d.), since the Baltonsborough gabulum 
fell to £2. 135. od. by the time of the Inquest. Further, the /nquisitio gives figures 
for both periods in the case of three manors which are not included in the Table 
—lLyme, Wrington and Damerham. At Lyme the gabulum was £4. 0s. 1d. 
T.R.H. and £4. os. 3d. modo. At Wrington it was £9. T.R.H. and £9. 45. modo. 
Damerham, however, shows a sharp rise—apparently from £8. 35. 4d. to 
£13. 10s. od.” Thus the totals for the seven manors seem to be £44. 175. 8d. for 
the time of Henry I and £50. 16s. 7d. for the date of the Jnquisitio—a percentage 


1 For seven Somerset manors covered by the Inquisitio but not included in the Table (Glaston- 
bury, Sowy, Ashcott, Butleigh, Camerton, Pennard, Blackford) Exon. gives a total of 525 sheep 
as compared with 200 recorded T.R.H. in the Inquest. This would still leave a considerable 
over-all increase. But, except at Camerton, the Inquest is merely silent about sheep (as it is at 
Winscombe); and at Camerton they increased from 154 to 200. If the Lym of the Inquest is 
identical with the Devon manor of that name (and the fact that the Dorset manor was held 
by a sub-tenant in 1086 perhaps suggests this) the sheep there increased from twenty-six in 1086 
to one hundred T.R.H. 

2 The entry relating to Damerham is rather obscure, being complicated by the relations 
between Damerham and Merton which was a member of that manor. Merton is stated to have 
been in servitute in the time of King Henry and the gabulum of that date (£8. 3s. 4d.) was apparently 
for Damerham only. At the later date, the gabulum was £31. 25. 1d. and we are told that ex 
praedictis XXXI li reddidit Merton XVII li et XUs 1d. (fol. 116 v). 
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increase slightly smaller than that shown by the totals of Ditcheat, Street and 
Ashbury, but not appreciably different. 

Professor Postan regards the increase in rents as a ‘financial counterpart’ of 
the changes on the manors which he believes to be revealed by his other figures 
and says that ‘the rents grew while the demesne was contracting’. But, if this 
were the case, there would surely be a correspondence between the two pheno- 
mena on the individual manors and not merely in the total figures. In fact it is 
only at Street and at Damerham that we find any marked signs of such a 
correspondence, and on four of the seven manors the figures signally fail to 
follow the required pattern. At Lyme the oxen fell from sixteen to ten, the 
sheep from one hundred to thirty, and the cows from seven to one; but the 
gabulum only increased by twopence. At Ashbury the oxen were reduced from 
sixty-four to forty-three, the sheep from 850 to 655, and there was some fall in 
the numbers of the other stock—yet the gabulum only rose from £14 to £14. 55. 
On the other hand, at Ditcheat, where the number of oxen remained constant, 
the gabulum rose from £3. 14s. to £5. 10s.—a change that can hardly be 
accounted for by the loss of one horse and the apparent disappearance of 350 
sheep, nine cows with their calves and a bull. Then, at Baltonsborough there 
is a fall in the gabulum from £5 to £2. 135., though the live-stock position was not 
materially altered—a drop in the oxen from sixteen to ten being compensated, 
one may suppose, by the addition of three cows, with their calves, three yearling 
beasts, and a bull, besides a couple of sows and their young. 

These discrepancies raise general questions in regard to the interpretation 
of the evidence—the basic problem being that of the plough-team statistics. 
Professor Postan believes that the figures point to a decline in ‘the arable culti- 
vation of the demesne’ and that ‘unless it can be shown that the ploughing 
services remained the same and were exacted in full, the most probable deduction 
from the figures is that the numbers of the lord’s ploughs roughly correspond 
to the decline in the area of demesne lands he cultivated’. 

Now there can be no doubt that on two of the Wiltshire manors of the abbey 
the course of development was just what Professor Postan believes it to have been 
on many ofits estates. The Liber Henrict de Soliaco shows that by 1189 the demesnes 
of Kington St Michael and Badbury had been greatly reduced in extent by the 
creation of peasant holdings on land that had formerly been demesne. At 
Kington seven virgates had been thus transferred to the peasantry, partly in the 
time of Bishop Henry (1126-1171) and partly between 1171 and 1189; and 
there had been a fall in the instawrum of oxen from twenty-four ante 1135 to 
sixteen in 1189.2, At Badbury two virgaters and six half-virgaters had been 
established upon the demesne; and if we can suppose that this change took 
place before the period in Henry I’s reign to which the Inguisitio Hilberti refers, 
it would fit in quite well with the team statistics (three ploughs in 1086: sixteen 
oxen T.R.A. and in 1189).? But the Liber Henrici, which reveals these things, 
bears witness against the supposition that changes of such magnitude were 
common and can be measured by the team statistics. We certainly find peasants 
occupying portions of demesne on more than a score of manors; but nowhere 
I think, except at Kington and Badbury, does the total loss to the demesne 


' I say ‘apparent disappearance’ because, though only the oxen and one ‘aver’ are recorded 
for the later period, a mere lack of reference to other stock does not give quite the certainty of 
a positive statement. For the Ditcheat sheep see further below, p. 362. 

® Liber Henrici, p. 1113 Ing. Hilberti, fol. 116. Besides the virgates, seven acres of demesne had 
been granted to Johannes Clericus. ° Liber Henrici, p. 121; Ing. Hilberti, fol. 116v. 
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which the survey unequivocally records amount (so far as arable goes) to as 
much as thirty-five acres, and at some places it was quite insignificant—three 
and a half acres, for instance, at Batcombe, two and a half acres at Walton; 
one acre at Damerham.! And correlation with the team statistics quite breaks 
down. At Pilton, where the holdings cut out of the demesne appear to have 
amounted in 1189 to five acres and one ferling of arable and just over two and 
a half acres of meadow, the Jnquisitio Hilberti tells us that there were fifty oxen 
T.R.H. and only twenty-four after the death of Bishop Henry.? At Sturminster 
Newton, only about fourteen acres of demesne arable and two and a half acres 
of demesne meadow seem to be occupied by peasants, yet the instaurum, which 
had included five eight-oxen ploughs T.R.H., had fallen to twenty-four oxen 
by 1189 after being as low as sixteen oxen (two eight-oxen ploughs) in 1171. 

To argue from the Glastonbury team statistics to a ‘contraction of arable’ and 
a ‘dissolving demesne’ is to make assumptions about the figures that are scarcely 
warranted. Fundamentally the argument pre-supposes that the recorded plough- 
teams are the total numbers wholly employed upon the demesnes and that these, 
assisted in some measure by the ploughing services of the peasants, were sufficient, 
and no more than sufficient, for their cultivation. 

So far as Domesday Book goes, we may I think take it that the recorded 
plough-teams were those actually employed, since even the peasants’ teams are 
accounted for. It cannot, however, be supposed that the ploughing in 1086 was 
everywhere organized with perfect economy. When one remembers Arthur 
Young’s well-justified strictures upon the waste of ploughing strength in the 
eighteenth century, one cannot regard it as unlikely that in the eleventh century 
this was on some manors determined by irrational local custom rather than by 
the best standards of the time and was thus ill-adjusted to the real needs of the 
demesne. As it happens, we are not without some indications that two of the 
Glastonbury demesnes appeared to the compilers of the Domesday statistics to 
be over-stocked in the matter of plough-beasts. There were eight demesne 
plough-teams at Brentmarsh in 1086, but the Exon. Domesday tells us that 
thirty could plough the twenty hides of this manor; and there were only four 
hides on demesne. We turn to the Inquisitio Hilberti and find that there were 
forty-eight oxen in the instaurum in the time of King Henry. As that is the 
equivalent of six eight-oxen teams it would exactly satisfy the requirements of 
the four-hide demesne according to the Exon. ratio of three teams to every two 
hides. Thus it looks very much as if the reduction in the number of plough- 
beasts in this case reflects, not a contraction of the demesne, but a more 
intelligent employment of resources.2 At Ditcheat, again, where there were 


1 At Sowy and Brentmarsh there is some ambiguity in the survey and the deductions from the 
demesne may have been considerable. At Ashbury, besides three acres of demesne occupied by 
a certain William son of Edwin, two virgates had been formed de terra collecta et de dominico and 
one cannot tell what proportion of these virgates had been taken from the demesne. At Butleigh, 
where four and a half acres of demesne are described as in peasant occupation, it appears that 
this was not all a net reduction of the demesne for due acre sunt cambiate de dominico set rustici habent 
meliorem terram et hoc tempore Henrici episcopi. 

2 The Liber Henrici gives no information about demesne stock at Pilton, but Professor Postan 
tells us that only two ploughs are mentioned in the survey of 1201. A leaf is missing from the 
Pilton survey in the Liber Henrici so the deductions from the demesne may have been somewhat 
greater than stated above. “= 

3 Dd I, fol. gob; Exon., p. 158; Ing. Hilberti, fol. 115v. My hypothesis 1s rather bold. But 
perhaps it receives a little support from the fact that the instaurum at Brentmarsh remained the 
same in 1171 and appears to have been still unchanged, as regards the plough-teams, in 1201. 
The great increase in the number of sheep (from eighty-two in 1086 to 400 T.R.H.) suggests 


24 Econ. Hist. vit 
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three and a half teams on the demesne in 1086 and only twenty-four oxen T.R.H., 
we are told that thirty ploughs could plough the thirty hides which the manor 
contained and that three of these hides were demesne.1 Probably manors were 
more often understocked than overstocked ; but either condition would preclude 
the assumption that an alteration in the number of teams necessarily implies 
a change in the area of the demesne rather than in the ratio of plough-beasts 
to area. ; x 

With the statistics subsequent to Domesday one encounters difficulties of 
a somewhat different nature. In the Inquisitio Hilberti what we are given is the 
particulars of the instaurum of the manors, which, in the case of manors put out 
to farm, means the stock that the firmarius took over from the lord.* And, of the 
thirty-eight manors with which it deals, thirty-two are unequivocally stated to 
have been at farm in the reign of Henry I. In the case of four of these we are 
definitely told that they were let cum hoc instauro or cum tali instauro, while the 
same is said of three others (Marksbury, Buckland and Newton) with reference 
to Hilbert’s own time; and I think there can be no doubt that we are meant to 
understand this in regard to all the farmed manors. Now it is likely enough that, 
when manors were put to farm in this way, the stock on the demesne was often, 
perhaps usually, confined to that supplied by the lord—or at least that he 
provided all the ploughing strength that was needed. Occasionally there is 
definite evidence of this. The Liber Henrici de Soliaco tells us that the farmers of 
Christian Malford have received sixteen oxen nec plures ibi esse possent.2 But 
it was not always so. According to the same survey the farmers of Ashbury had 
also received sixteen oxen sed possent ibi esse iiij carucate (sic?) boum.4 And though 
the Inquisitio Hilberti in its brevity fails to record such potentialities, it does reveal 
the fact that Monkton, which had been at farm for £10 T.R.H., when there 
were three eight-oxen ploughs there, was only rendering £8 in 1171 because of 
certain defects, including a defect in the instaurum—perhaps mainly the reduction 
to two plough-teams which it records.® 

There was, of course, nothing to prevent a firmarius from adding stock of his 
own, if that provided by the lord was inadequate, or if he found that the land 


vigorous estate management; and such was evidently forthcoming under the two abbots who 
ruled Glastonbury for the greater part of Henry I’s reign. Herlewin (1101-20) did much for the 
recovery of alienated property of the abbey (see William of Malmesbury: De Antiquitate Glastoniensis 
Ecclesiae in Adam de Domerham’s Historia, ed. Tho. Hearne (1727) 1, 117, 118). For Henry of 
Blois, who became abbot in 1126, we have his own account of what he accomplished in regard 
to the Glastonbury estates (see Adam de Domerham, of. cit. 1, 305 et seg.); and additional 
evidence that he was an energetic administrator in economic matters is afforded by the fact that 
between 1149 and 1156 he was called in to reorganize the economy of the abbey of Cluny and 
by the Constitutio expensae Cluniaci which he compiled (see Recueil des chartes de Vabbaye de Cluni, ed. 
Bernard and Bruel, vol. v, no. 4,143). As regards Brentmarsh I am inclined to hazard a guess 
that it was really the number of oxen per team that was cut down and not the number of ploughs 
—that even in 1086 it was perceived that six-oxen teams would be sufficient in view of local 
conditions and that such teams were eventually substituted for eight-oxen teams. 

Dd. I, fol. gob; Exon. p. 157; Ing. Hilberti, fol. 116. Both for Brentmarsh and for Ditcheat 
the figures in question are the same in Domesday as in Exon., but I refer to the latter because 
its statements (has possunt arare XXX carruce) are more definite than those of Domesday ( Terra est 
XXX carucis). 

* As regards the unprinted material my observations are limited to Hilbert’s Inquest as I have 
not been able to study the other new sources which Professor Postan has brought to light—the 
late twelfth-century survey of Savaricus and the Inquest of Reginald de Fontibus of ror. 

SS Opucitepenuls: 

4 Ibid. p. 119. 

® Fol. 115v. 
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would carry more.! Naturally manorial surveys are silent about stock that 
ees | arene But when we read that Cranmore rendered £5 in 1171 
was provided by the lord, we may be pretty sure that in this 
case the farmer employed his own.’ It is rather suggestive again that the 
firmarti who held Nettleton in 1189 and, along with other stock, had received 
a hundred sheep, had also been given two and a half marks pro aliis centum 
ovibus nec plures ibi possent esse.4 Nor is it perhaps irrelevant to note that in one 
case the jurors of 1189 reported that the farmers had improved the quality of 
the oxen.° 
On the other hand, farmers might fail to keep up the stock they received. 
One suspects, indeed, that the valuations of the various items of the imstaurum 
(such as we find, for example, in the twelfth century leases of St Paul’s Cathedral 
and in nearly all the accounts which the Liber Henrici gives of those Glastonbury 
manors that were clearly at farm in 1189) were intended, not merely to indicate 
the quality of the animals to be returned at the termination of the lease, but also 
as a means of measuring the farmer’s indebtedness if he failed to produce the 
required number. A bad case of a defaulting farmer is recorded by Henry of 
Blois himself in his Scriptura. He is describing his relations, as abbot of Glaston- 
bury, with Roger de Mara; and this is what he says: Quaedam eciam maneria ad 
tempus ei commisi ut more patriae censum inde persolveret. Cumque pro quibusdam causis 
non multo post a parte regis (quem offenderat) male in eum emergentibus eadem maneria ab 
eo recepissem in eorum instauramento (?et) de debito censu summa librarum xl mich 
defuit.6 The Liber Henrici, again, shows how some of the Glastonbury firmarit had 
let things down. At Pucklechurch they had received forty oxen valued at 35. 
each, but ‘now there are only twenty there’? At Su-Brenta (?Brentmarsh) 
. ane ought to be ten oxen worth 40 pence each, but there are only eight 
there’.® 
But when a firmarius failed to produce the required instaurum at the end of his 
lease, it may not always have been possible for the abbot to provide an adequate 
stock for a new farmer and he may have been very glad to find a tenant who 
possessed, or could procure, stock of his own. That would seem a probable 
explanation of the case of Nettleton already cited, when the farmers were 
paid money for additional sheep. And the Liber Henrici appears to indicate 
some failure to provide all the stock which should have been provided at 
Badbury and at Kington St Michael.° At Butleigh again, the rapid oscillation 
of the team figures must surely be due to changes of an accidental character in 
the local circumstances. Four ploughs are recorded for the time of King Henry, 
three ploughs and one ox for 1171, thirty-two oxen for the time of Abbot Robert 


1 On the hill farms of the Lake District at the present time the farmers often have large 
numbers of sheep in addition to the flock which ‘goes with the farm’. 

2 There is, however, a suggestive provision in a charter of 1109-24 by which Nigel de Albini 
granted some land at Dunton in Essex to the Abbey of Bec. The abbey is to have the land cum 
illa instauracione cum qua Willelmus de Arch’ eam de me habuit...et superplus siquid fuerit habeat Willelmus 
de instauracione; si vero minus perficiatur de suo (Select Documents of the English Lands of the Abbey of Bec, 
ed. M. Chibnall, Camden Soc. (1951), P- 15, 00. XXV). 

3 Ing. Hilberti, fol. 116 (Modo non habet instaurum et reddit cs.). 

4 Liber Henrici, p. 106. 

8 Firmarii receperunt XVI boves et modo sunt meliores quam fuerunt quando eos receperunt nec plures tbi 
esse possent (Christian Malford, Liber Henrici, p. 115)- 

6 Adam de Domerham, 11, 307- 7 Op. cit. p. 101. 8 Jbid. p. 68. 

9 At Badbury deberent esse XVI vacce et unus taurus sed Matheus nullam recepit et unus averus ibi deberet 
esse sed nullum recepit (op. cit. p. 122). At Kington possent esse centum oves sed firmarii nullam receperunt. 
Et ibi possent esse XX pore sed nullum receperunt (ibid. p. 111). 

24-2 
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(1171-1178), fifteen oxen in 1189, and, we are told, two and a half plough- 
teams in 1201.1 

All these facts seem to show that it is quite unsafe to use the instaurum statistics 
as a means of measuring changes in the demesne and in support of the conclusion 
that during the century which followed the compilation of Domesday Book the 
Glastonbury estates witnessed a widespread contraction of demesne arable 
cultivation in response to some ‘underlying economic pressure’. It is, of course, 
the proper business of the economic historian to keep a sharp look-out for general 
tendencies. But it is only too easy to underrate the influence of local and, as it 
were, accidental factors, for information about such matters is usually lacking. 
Yet two details reported in these Glastonbury records serve to remind us of the 
importance such things may have in agrarian affairs. At Winscombe 104 sheep 
and lambs are recorded in 1171, though we read of none T.R.H. and none in 
1201. The jurors of 1189 tell us why the experiment was abandoned: Oves non 
possent ibi esse quia statim moriuntur. At Ditcheat 350 sheep are mentioned for the 
time of King Henry, but disappear from the record of 1171; and then in 1189 
we find the revealing statement: Per totam estatem possunt ibi esse oves.* I can 
discover no special reason why sheep were only kept at Ditcheat during the 
summer; but the fact suggests that the statistics might be a good deal affected 
by the time of year at which a particular survey was made. 

And then ‘politico-historical’ factors have to be remembered. Economic 
historians are happily emancipated from the anachronism which betrayed 
Cunningham, for example, into reckoning changes in the economic policy of 
the state among the more important determinants of medieval economic develop- 
ments. But occurrences in what one may call the ‘political sphere’ did some- 
times have economic consequences. And two matters of this kind deserve 
consideration in relation to the history of the Glastonbury estates. In the first 
place, the abbey of Glastonbury was burdened with the service of forty knights, 
and met this charge by subinfeudation. When the great inquest of service was 
taken in 1166, the abbot reported that forty-three and a half knight’s fees had 
been created—all before 1135.4 The process had gone a long way by 1086, but 
it was not then completed. At Sowy, Baltonsborough, Badbury, and Puckle- 
church (among manors included in the Jnquisitio Hilbert) later evidence reveals 
lands held by knight-service (or per servicitum regale), though the account of 
these manors in Domesday contains no reference to any named tenants or others 
whom we might suppose to be knights.° Moreover, in many cases, Glastonbury 
Abbey, both before and after 1086, enfeoffed, not whole Domesday manors, but 


* Ing. Hilberti, fol. 115; Liber Henrici, p. 45; Postan, op. cit. p. 361. The figures supplied by the 
Liber Henrici are not included in Professor Postan’s Table, which in consequence exhibits a 
constant decline in the Butleigh team statistics from the five ploughs of Domesday to the two and 
a half ploughs of 1201. In contrast to Butleigh, it may be noted that the team figures for the time 
of King Henry reappear unchanged in 1189 at Mere, Christian Malford and Winterborne— 
manors which were ineligible for Professor Postan’s Table since figures are not available for them 
for some of the dates to which it relates. Perhaps Pucklechurch should be included with these 
three for, though the firmarii in 1189 had only got twenty oxen, they had received forty oxen, 
which is the same figure recorded T.R.H. ® Liber Henrict, p. 88. 

5 Ibid. p. 39. 

* H. M. Chew, The English Ecclesiastical Tenants-in-Chief and Knight Service (Oxford, 1932), p. 20. 
According to Round, who cites the Scriptura of Henry of Blois, Glastonbury was one of the abbeys 
where the obligation of knight-service was made an excuse for nepotism: Feudal England (ed. 1909) 
Pp: 302. 

° For the later evidence see Liber Henrici, pp. 1-2 and the lists (apparently of thirteenth-century 
date) in Rentalia et Custumaria (Somerset Record Soc. 1891), V, 2-4. Alterations subsequent to 
Domesday might also occur through exchanges. Henry of Blois tells us that a certain Juain, who 
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portions of manors—a natural enough policy in a region where the manors often 
included outlying hamlets.t And such enfeoffments might well involve a con- 
traction of the abbey’s manorial demesne, which, far from implying any 
tendency to regard large-scale arable farming as unprofitable, was merely 
a means of meeting the obligation of military service. 
Finally, we have to reckon with the fact that all the troubles of Stephen’s 
reign intervened between the two dates with which the Jnguisitio Hilberti is 
concerned. There can be little doubt indeed that the havoc wrought during the 
anarchy’ was much exaggerated by some of the chroniclers; but cattle-lifting 
was evidently a pretty common evil.2. And the geographical location of the 
Glastonbury estates was anything but favourable. The abbey had property in 
Wiltshire and Gloucestershire; and these two counties ‘were rent by war and 
ruthless ravaging almost incessantly for nine or ten years’.? Further to the 
south there was fighting and village burning about Dunster, which is less than 
thirty miles from the main block of the Glastonbury estates in Somerset; and 
just over the Devon border lay the castle of Robert of Bampton whose rebellion 
and depredations appear to have been partly induced by resentment against 
Stephen for requiring him to restore the manor of Uffculme to the abbey.’ 
Nor are we without some positive evidence of losses which it incurred as a result 
of the strife. In the passage quoted above from the Scriptura of Henry of Blois it 
seems to be suggested that it was because of the line he had taken in the civil 
war that Roger de Mara became involved in the difficulties which led to his 
default in regard to the instawramentum of the Glastonbury manors he had held 
at farm. And the Inquisitio Hilberti itself reports that during the war (in werra) 
land had been ‘subtracted’ from the manors of Doulting, Deverill and 
Damerham.* 


Lower Heyford, Oxford 


had held two knight’s fees in Ashcot and Pedwell (perhaps the six hides which a certain Walter 
had held of the abbey in these places in 1086), was deprived of this land because he only acknow- 
ledged an obligation to furnish one knight, but was given instead a single knight’s fee at Middleton 
(?Milton Podmore), a place which appears to have been wholly in demesne in 1086 (see Adam 
de Domerham, un, 314; Dd. 1, fol. go). 

1 The term ‘manor’ might of course be applied to the subinfeudated holding: see Exon. p. 161. 

2 William of Malmesbury, who was writing in the west of England and is one of our best 
authorities for the earlier years of Stephen’s reign, is quite definite on this point: Milites castellorum 
abducebant ab agris et pecora et pecudes nec ecclesits nec cimiteriis parcentes (Historia Novella, ed. K. R. 
Potter (1955), P- 40)- 

3 A. L. Poole, From Domesday Book to Magna Carta (Oxford, 1951), p- 153- Dr Poole says that 
‘the bulk of the fighting...took place in Wiltshire and Gloucestershire and in the borders of the 
adjacent counties’ (ibid. p. 151). 

4 According to William of Malmesbury the King himself in 1139 villas que fuerunt in circuitu 
Dunestor combussit, nichil omnino, in quantum valebat, reliquum faciens quod posset inimicis suis esui vel 
alicui usui esse (Historia Novella, p. 37). For Robert of Bampton see Mr Finberg’s interesting 
account in W. G. Hoskins and H. P. R. Finberg, Devonshire Studies (1952), PP- 59-77- 

5 Fol. 116, 116v. It amounted to half a hide at Deverill and 300 acres of meadow and pasture 
at Damerham. The same man who took the land at Deverill also ‘subtracted’ ten solidatae of land 
from the manor of Mells, but neither in this case nor in that of a hide of land which Hugh de 
Mortimer ‘deforced’ at Pucklechurch is it stated that the loss occurred in werra—indeed, it seems 
to be implied that Mortimer’s action took place T.R.H. There is a good deal about losses and 
recoveries of Glastonbury land before 1135 in William of Malmesbury’s De Antiquitate Glastoniensis 
Ecclesiae (Adam de Domerham, 1, 117-18) and in Bishop Henry’s Scriptura (ibid. 11, 312-13). Besides 
depredations, the Inquisitio Hilberti mentions half a hide at Pilton as having been given to the 
church of Wells and states that two hides at Damerham were granted by the Bishop of Winchester 
(i.e. Henry of Blois) to Richard of Poitou pro servicio suo (fols. 116, 116¥). 


A LONDON MERCHANT OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
By MARGERY K. JAMES 


I 


ESPITE the great abundance of material which exists for the study 

of English trade and trading methods in the late medieval period, one 

class of evidence, that of the individual account books of the merchants, 

is unfortunately rare. It is a particular misfortune that for the fourteenth 
century, when the development of the overseas activities of English merchants 
was so marked, so little remains as a continuous record of their daily transactions, 
and for this reason the survival of a ledger of Gilbert Maghfeld, an ironmonger 
and merchant of the city of London in the reign of Richard II, is of great 
importance. This early ironmonger was representative of the lesser mysteries 
and of a large group of merchants who, while specializing to some extent 1n one 
trade, in this case in iron, also dealt in a wide range of miscellaneous mer- 
chandise.2 He was deeply involved in the politics of his day and by winning 
royal favour at a time when the city was at loggerheads with Richard II* he was 
able to secure the office of sheriff of the city and also various appointments under 
the government. His ledger reveals clearly the reaction of internal city politics 
on the mercantile community of the day and his own fortunes were greatly 
influenced by his varying adjustments to civic and political affairs. From all 
points of view, therefore, the ledger makes an important contribution to our know- 
ledge of the merchant community of London at the end of the fourteenth century. 
The little we know of Maghfeld’s life reveals an early training in the mystery 
of the ironmongers and as late as 1367 he was acting as attorney to Richard 
Every, another London ironmonger.*t His own fortunes must have expanded 
rapidly during the 1370’s, albeit they were years of contracted trade, for in 
1376 he was elected by his mystery to serve on a council for the city until a new 
mayor should be elected. He had already settled down in the parish of St 
Botulph’s Billingsgate where, on 16 October 1372, he and his wife Margery 
entered on a ninety-nine years lease of extensive property lying between Thames 
Street and the river, with a wharf (the Freshwharf), owned by the abbot of 
St Mary Graces by the Tower.6 Some years later, in 1386, he extended his 


* The ledger is preserved at the P-.R.O. K.R. Exchequer Accounts Various 509/19. It is a 
relatively little-known document, about which practically nothing has been written apart from 
one article mainly devoted to its social aspects (E. Rickert, ‘Extracts from a fourteenth-century 
account book’, Modern Philology, xxiv (1926-7)). 

* For a full discussion of the wide range of London merchants’ dealings, see S. L. Thrupp, 
“The Grocers of London, a Study of Distributive Trade’, Studies in English Trade in the Fifteenth 
Century (1933), ed. E. Power and M. M. Postan. 

* For an account of London politics at this time see R. Bird, The Turbulent London of Richard II 
(1949). 

* Cal. of Letters from the Mayor and Corporation of the City of London, 1350-1370 (1885), ed. R. R. 
Sharpe, pp. 154-5. 

° Cal. Letter Books preserved at the Guildhall (1899), ed. R. R. Sharpe, H, p. 43. 

* The property was extensive; in East Smithfield and in the parish of St Botulph’s outside 
Aldgate he rented nine shops with a curtilage and garden; near Tower Hill he had another 
four shops with a tenement and big garden and further property at the corner of Mincing Lane. 
All these properties had been granted to the Abbey by its founder, Edward III, in March 1372 
(P.R.O. K.R. Mem. Rolls, 177, Recorda, Trin. m 11r and d). 
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Billingsgate property and rented part of the neighbouring Billingsgate quay 
with its six shops and dwellings, together with other tenements in Pudding 
Lane and Bridge Street.!_ Further down the river he had tenements and a quay 
at Woolwich? and, like so many of the wealthy city community, he also invested 
in country properties in Buckinghamshire, Middlesex and, above all, in Kent; 
his chief interest in Kent lay in the Frogenhal inheritance granted to him during 
the minority of John Frogenhal.* Investment of wards’ funds was a common 
and lucrative practice of the day; as early as 1375 the mayor and chamberlain 
of London had appointed Maghfeld as guardian of John Pomfret of his own 
parish of St Botulph’s,* but the surviving ledger was concerned only with the 
administration of the Frogenhal inheritance and it recorded with careful detail 
the accounts of the manor of Bocland, setting against its profits the expenses of 
the wardship, notably those relating to the education of the young John 
Frogenhal who was sent with William Maghfeld to school at Croydon.° 

The Billingsgate house, served by a butler, a cook and two maid-servants, 
was not unpretentious, but the real importance of the household lay in its 
business staff which consisted of a clerk and three valets, with bailiffs and other 
servants to look after the Kent and Woolwich properties.® A large part of the 
business was handled by Maghfeld personally from his house and wharf at the 
very heart of the capital where so much trade naturally converged, but affairs 
overseas were conducted as a rule by subordinate merchants; the most pro- 
minent of these was Thomas Craft, citizen and merchant of London, who was 
described as ‘serviens’ of Maghfeld;? a certain John Barleborough negotiated 
on behalf of Maghfeld in Flanders while his chief agent on the spot at Bayonne 
was Stephen Angevin, a citizen and merchant of that town. 

Maghfeld’s rise to civic power began in 1382 when he replaced Nicholas 
Exton for a short while as alderman of the Billingsgate ward? following the 
defeat of the Victualling Party in the city, but it was ten years later, in 1392, 
that he won his most notable triumph in the aftermath of the quarrel between 
Richard II and the Londoners, from which he emerged as sheriff and alderman 
once more.!® From 1383 onwards he was almost constantly in the service of the 
king; in that year he became for a short time guardian of the seas between 
Berwick and Winchelsea! and from 1384-5 he served on many royal com- 
missions; }2 from 1385 until the year of his death in 1397 he held office, with only 


1 This property, formerly owned by John Jordan, fishmonger of London, was divided between 
Jordan’s wife, Idonea, who subsequently married John Stockyngbury, another Billingsgate 
fishmonger, and Jordan’s daughter Joan (subsequently proved insane) ; from 8 September 1386 
Joan’s share was rented by Maghfeld and two others (P.R.O. Chancery Miscellanea, 68/4, 12; 
K.R. Mem. Rolls, 178, Recorda, m 6d); see also E. Rickert, op. cit. p. 250. 

2 Ledger, fols. gr and d 6r, 234, agd. 

3 Cal. Close Rolls, 1377-81, p. 913 1381-5, p- 607; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1385-9, p. 21; 1391-6, pp. 279- 
80, 698. 4 Cal. Letter Books, H, p. 19. 5 Ledger, fol. 38r. 

6 Jhid. fols. 6r, 25r and d, 35d, 38r, 39F, 42d. a 

7 At Maghfeld’s death in 1397 Craft answered for £500 to the King in order to have admini- 
stration of Maghfeld’s goods remaining in his hands (P.R.O. K.R. Mem. Rolls, 173, Recorda, 
Trin. m 4d). ; 

8 Angevin and Craft were themselves close business associates; on one occasion they acted as 
joint auditors of the accounts of Robert Capon of the parish of St Botulph’s, Billingsgate (P.R.O. 
Common Pleas, 547, ™ 333)- 9 Cal. Letter Books, H, p. 197- 

10 See below, p. 372- ; 

11 For details of these commissions, together with the numerous disputes which followed, see 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1381-5, p- 278; P.R.O. K.R. Mem. Rolls 160, m 94, 161, Recorda, Mic. m 2r; 
Ancient Petitions 125/6221, 215/107473 Cal. Close Rolls, 1381-5, pp: 376-8. 

12 Cal. Close Rolls, 1381-5, pp- 383, 4203 Gal. Pat. Rolls, 1385-9, p- 61. 
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brief exceptions, as royal customer successively at Southampton, Boston and 
finally London.! But though he found favour with the king and apparently 
flourished in civic affairs, his own prosperity declined so that at the time of his 
death he was in arrears on the returns of the London customs, and the conse- 
quent seizure of his goods and possessions into the king’s hands explains the 
fortunate survival of his ledger amongst the records of the Exchequer.® ; 

The ledger itself, the last of a series, was not a highly finished production, 
consisting as it did simply of day to day jottings and memoranda, where debts 
and expenses were entered and cancelled after settlement; strictly speaking, it 
was not a ledger at all for there was no record of profit or loss. It was written 
as a rule by the resident valet, but Maghfeld himself completed some of the 
entries and final statements. The first three folios recorded a number of un- 
settled debts which had been transferred from a previous ledger of some 202 
folios, covering the years 1372-90; some of these debts were cancelled after 
1390 as payments were received from time to time. Regular and full entries 
were made from 4 July 1390 until July 1395, but from thence until 1397 the 
entries were much less detailed. The record yields material of immense im- 
portance about Maghfeld’s activity as a wholesale distributor, but relatively 
little about his trade overseas, whose details must be sought elsewhere; beyond 
this, however, the evidence it contains of the constant grouping and re-grouping 
of assets is perhaps its most important contribution to the history of London 
merchants in the late fourteenth century. 

Details of Maghfeld’s import trade, which may be inferred from some of the 
entries in his ledger and supplemented by the all too scanty particulars of 
royal customs, show that his main overseas interests were concentrated on the 
iron-exporting regions of south-west Europe, for it was from the Bayonne- 
Bilbao area rather than from Sweden and the Baltic that his supplies of iron 
were obtained.? Grain, under special export licence,* and cloth were shipped 
out to Bayonne; the homeward cargoes consisted primarily of iron,® together 
with subsidiary ladings of wine, beaver, saffron, licorice, ‘digeon’ (?) and other 
local products of this region.6 Stephen Angevin’s specialized knowledge of 
wines was invaluable to Maghfeld and he was often entrusted with a sum of 
ready money either in England or at Bayonne, with full discretion to ride 
through the vineyards and buy up the choicest wines for Maghfeld and his 
partners.” The extent of Maghfeld’s trade in other European markets cannot 
be estimated, for the available evidence is scanty and no two years were alike; 


* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1385-9, pp. 247, 425; Cal. Fine Rolls, 1383-91, pp. 108, 129, 169, 252, 253, 288, 
299, 317, 345- i 

* P.R.O. Sheriffs Accounts 26/18; K.R. Mem. Rolls, 177, Recorda, Trin. m 11r and d. 

* The ledger records very few sales of osmund, the high quality Swedish iron (fols. 7r, 221), 
but the fact that one of Maghfeld’s cellars was called the ‘osmundhous’ suggests that at one time 
he may have dealt in it rather more extensively. 

s yes for example, P.R.O. Gascon Rolls, 102, m 2; Originalia Rolls, 151, m 34; ledger, fols. 
26r, 38d. 

®* Between 1 March and 30 November 1390, for example, Maghfeld imported 72 dolia of iron 
valued, by customs reckoning, at £223. 6s. 8d., while imports of saffron and beaver were worth 
no more than £34 (P.R.O. K.R. Customs, 71/13, m 5r, 15r, 22d). 

° Licorice and ‘digeon’ were amongst the goods seized at the time of his death. 

dl In January 1380, for example, Maghfeld and his partner, John Chillye, delivered £123. 6s. 8d. 
sterling to Angevin in London, and when Angevin reached Bayonne he received a further 
670 francs from the attorney of Nicholas Taylor of New Sarum (another partner of Maghfeld), 


the whole sum to be invested in wines of his own choosing on behalf of the thre t 
(P.R.O. Gascon Rolls 94, m 9). 8 € partners 
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but it is clear that either by direct import, or by purchase from travelling aliens 
or his own fellow traders in England he was able to trade generally in a vast 
range of miscellaneous merchandise in addition to his own more specialized 
dealings in iron. The known range of his imports included wax, linen, copper, 
millstones,! small quantities of green ginger, woad from Genoa and even asses 
from Spain;? exports of cloth were exchanged against herring in the great mart 
of Skania,? and in partnership with John Hill, a fishmonger of London, he 
shipped his imports of herring down from Scarborough to Sandwich.’ Supplies 
of wine, normally obtained in the course of his Bayonne trade, were also supple- 
mented by purchases of the white wines of La Rochelle, long denied to England 
but at last enjoying unprecedented popularity during the prolonged truces of 
the early 1390’s;> some of these wines were bought from travelling Rochelle 
merchants who were hosted with Maghfeld year by year in London.® Supplies 
of canvas were bought likewise from travelling Breton merchants,’ for there 
seems to have been no rule other than convenience of the moment as to whether 
purchases were made in the overseas market or from the aliens themselves in 
England. 

An analysis of Maghfeld’s distributive trade for the years July 1390—June 1391 
and July 1391—June 13928 (the first two years for which a complete survey 1s 
possible) reveals the immense importance of his specialized iron trade in terms 
of his whole outlay, for sales of iron amounted to 66 per cent and 75 per cent 
respectively of the whole value of merchandise sold in these two years.? Sales 
of iron were recorded with some regularity in almost every month of the year 
with one or two peak periods no doubt following the arrival of a large shipment 
from Bayonne. Well over half his yearly stock was sold to other wholesalers of 
the great organized trades of London, while merchants and traders of the home 
counties and even further afield, in Suffolk and Hampshire, bought about one- 
third of his supplies, for iron was a commodity in such great demand that it was 
always worth while to buy it for re-sale. Maghfeld sold very little direct to the 
men engaged in the industrial work of the craft, and it was only one-sixth 
of his stock which remained for sale in small quantities to a few blacksmiths !° and 
to meet the modest household needs of a few consumers, notably the religious 
houses of St Giles, St Anthony’s,!! Waltham Abbey and Christchurch, Canter- 
bury (Appendix I4). 

Sales of woad and alum ranked second in importance to the trade in iron. 
Some of the Lombardy woad was sold to the London grocers for re-sale and one 
sale to a merchant of Bristol was recorded, but the bulk of these raw materials 
was sold as a rule to men who were more directly concerned with industry, 
above all the drapers and dyers of the great cloth-making regions of Hadleigh, 
Suffolk, and of New Sarum, while some of the alum was sold to the skinners.’” 


1 P.R.O. K.R. Customs, 71/8, 71/13- 2 Ledger, fols. 33r, 471. ay (117 a Co) ay 

4 P.R.O. Exchequer of Pleas, 102, m 2or. (er 

6 In 1392 the men of Bordeaux complained that while the English came to their city to sell 
merchandise it was to La Rochelle that they went to buy their wines (P.R.O. Gascon Rolls, 

n. 6). 

°P The hes contains many details of money advanced by Maghfeld for hospitality, trade costs, 
costs of law proceedings and travelling expenses (fols. 6r, rod, 11d, 16r, a3r, 28d, 35d, 441). 

7 Ledger, fol. 5d. ® See Appendix Ia for an analysis of Magfeld’s trade year by year. 

9 For the causes of the decline in Maghfeld’s iron trade see below pp. 371-3. 

10 These blacksmiths sometimes rendered part payment in the form of small iron goods 
(Ledger, fol. 311). See Appendix Id for an analysis of Maghfeld’s distributive trade in iron. 

11 John Macclesfield, precentor of St Anthony’s with a dwelling in St Giles, invariably bought 
household stores from Maghfeld. 12 Ledger, fols. 11d, 12r, 13d. 
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The amounts sold varied greatly from year to year; practically nothing was 
sold in 1391-3, but the sales of 1393-4 amounted to nearly half the value of all 
the merchandise sold in that year (Appendix Ia). 

The miscellaneous and often spasmodic general trade stood in great contrast 
to these valuable bulk deliveries of raw materials, but though inconsiderable in 
terms of general outlay they provided a rapid turnover of trade and their 
countless small profits which day by day increased Maghfeld’s substance could 
not be despised. London provided an assured market for goods of all kinds. The 
immense needs of the permanent population of the capital itself for consumer 
goods, whether luxuries or necessities, were augmented by the presence of 
visiting nobles, gentry and ecclesiastics, officials of religious houses and the 
ever changing but always considerable group of aliens. All these made constant 
demands on the general trader who was ready to exploit a favourable market 
and combine the advantages of a miscellaneous trade with those of more 
specialized activities. 

Of all possibilities open to the London trader the demand for wine and 
victuals was so constant that few hesitated to deal in them. His wines, with the 
exception of an occasional delivery to the taverners and vintners of the city, 
were sold as a rule direct to the final consumer. Most of the wealthier folk at 
this period purchased their stores direct from the wholesaler and Maghfeld’s 
clients included the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of St David’s, buyers from 
many nearby religious houses—St Giles Holborn, St Anthony’s, the Abbey of 
St Mary Graces by the Tower, Waltham Abbey and others—the sheriffs of 
Kent and Middlesex and other familiar business associates, including the mayor 
of London. Although never officially described as a fishmonger, Maghfeld lived 
at the very heart of London’s great fishmarket and many of the leading fish- 
mongers were closely associated with him; he certainly took some part in 
this great victualling trade, for he augmented his own imports of herring with 
stockfish which he bought from Boston importers and shipped coastwise to 
London? and sold both in bulk to other fishmongers and wholesale dealers 
and also direct to the final consumer in London and the home counties.® 
Beyond this his interest in the London victualling trade was not extensive, for 
quantities of poultry and eggs received from the manor of Bocland were 
apparently consumed in his own household and most of the grain produce of the 
manor, apart from small quantities of wheat sold to four or five of the London 
bakers, was exported direct for the victualling of Bayonne. 

For the rest, Maghfeld’s dealings reveal the constant passage of goods from 
hand to hand and the profitable exchange of commodities amongst the London 
dealers whose stock-in-trade must have been almost inexhaustible. Thus he 
sold linen to a linendraper for export to Bordeaux in exchange for two pipes of 
Bordeaux wine,°® and canvas, linen and beaver to the London grocers; he 
exchanged his own goods against expensive furs for delivery to city dignitaries 
or other officials, and he was ready to supply millstones to the manorial lords, 
silk to the silk-workers, wainscot boards to carpenters and lead to plumbers, 
meeting the needs of wholesaler, craftsman and final consumer alike.é 

There can be no doubt as to the immense importance of credit in Maghfeld’s 
trade, and an analysis of his ledger shows that anything from 75 per cent of his 
merchandise was sold on terms of deferred payment, although there is no indica- 


1 As, for example, Thomas Blosse, John Stockyngbury, Edmund Bys, John Hill. 
2 Ledger, fol. 8r. 5 Most sales were made in Kent. 
4 See above, p. 366. 5 Ledger, fol. 15d. 8 Ibid. passim. 
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tion as to what rate of interest he received in return. At first sight it would 
appear that Maghfeld only conceded short term credit, for the original agree- 
ments embodied in letters of obligation rarely allowed more than five or six 
months’ credit; but a further analysis of subsequent modifications by endorse- 
ment or indenture, and of the days on which payment was actually received, 
must immediately check the inference that the turnover on his business was 
necessarily a rapid one. Debts transferred from the previous ledger, which had 
been incurred between 1372 and 1390, amounted to £500, while at the time 
of Maghfeld’s death obligations worth £833. 12s. 64d. found among his posses- 
sions were taken into the king’s hands and one by one the debtors were sum- 
moned before the Exchequer to answer for their debts to the king unless they 
could prove by letter or acquittance, or by other means, that the debts had 
already been settled in full. Either through carelessness or ill-will on the part of 
Maghfeld some two-thirds of these debts which had in fact been paid had not 
been formally cancelled,! but the remaining third had certainly not been 
settled. But whether settled or not credit had often been extended and even 
then payments had been tardy. Maghfeld, of course, pursued his debts at law, 
or recovered them from the many personal pledges whose names are recorded 
in the ledger; in one instance he took over the rent of shops in Wood Street 
owned by a mercer, Henry Frowyk, pending the settlement of Frowyk’s debts,” 
but, whatever the means of recovery, inevitably much capital was locked up 
over a long period of time. 

There is equally good evidence to show that Maghfeld himself secured 
substantial credit for his own purchases in the home market. Special accountings 
kept with many of his regular clients show how a mutual concession of credit 
enabled each side to avoid embarrassment from want of cash, and when 
periodically these accounts were settled it was only necessary to strike the 
balance with a relatively small cash payment. His accounts with John Kempston 
(see below) show this system in operation; since the value of Kempston’s 
deliveries of cloth usually exceeded that of Maghfeld’s deliveries of woad and 
iron it was Maghfeld, therefore, who was receiving a certain amount of goods 
on credit until the accounts were adjusted, while only one-sixth of the total 
value of cloth he received was paid for in actual cash. Individual accounts with 
Henry Cays, dyer, of New Sarum and John Smith, dyer, of Hadleigh again reveal 
Maghfeld receiving cloth and other goods on credit® and these, together with 
many other special accountings giving the final balance, but not the detailed 
transactions*, emphasize this mutual concession of credit as a normal business 
method. 

1 For example, two obligations of John Colshull, a baker of St Botulph’s Billingsgate, dated 
1392, had been settled in full (Ledger, fol. 23r), but Maghfeld had granted no proof of payment 
and had retained the obligations; Colshull was committed to the Fleet prison and his so-called 
debt was pardoned only in 1401 (P.R.O. K.R. Mem. Rolls, 177, Recorda, Easter 6d). 

2 Ledger, fol. 28r; P.R.O. Sheriffs Accounts 26/8; these debts had not been settled at the 
time of Maghfeld’s death. 

3 In June 1391 Cays owed Maghfeld a debt of £7. 125. 4d. but he delivered cloth worth 
£24. 17s. and rendered dyeing services reckoned at 85. 2d.; in June 1391 Maghfeld delivered woad 
worth £2. 4s. 4d. and in August paid a debt of £3. 10s. to a London grocer on behalf of Cays but 
he made no further payment, allowing instead an accumulation of four and three quarter years’ 
rent on premises hired from him by Cays (Ledger, fol. 13r). A debt of £25 for goods received 
from John Smith, dyer of Hadleigh, and only partly paid for by a delivery of iron, was settled 
later by cash payment (Ledger, fol. 1 5d). 

4 As, for example, with Edmund Bys, fishmonger of London, John Tentenard of La Rochelle, 
John Waryner, John Elyot, John Smith of Woolwich, William atte Haith, John Brokhole, chandler 
and others (Ledger, fols. 3d, 5d, 8r, 21r, 34d). 
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Accounts between Maghfeld and John Kempston of Hadleigh 


Payments 
and 
deliveries 
Payments and deliveries Kempston to 
Date Maghfeld to Kempston Je. ef Date Maghfeld £ s. d. 


4. Vili. 1390 Previous delivery of goods 28 13 Of 4. viii. 1390 Cloth 86 13 5 
24. vill. 1390 Paid to John Donne, grocer, 4 0 0 
Kempston’s behalf 


Paid cash to Kempston A ONO 
Cash down for sarplars I5 Oo 24. viii 1390 = Sarplars I5 0 
25.1x.1390 Paid cash to Kempston 14 0 O 
Another cash payment 60-0 
25.ix.1390- Delivery in cash and goods 29 0 oO 
I. ii. 1391 86 8 off a a 
12. Vv. 1391 Woad and alum AZ 1 8 
17. vi. 1391 Iron eey gat 8, 
20. ix. 1391 Cash paid to settle previous 1 0 0 20. ix.1391 Cloth 39 18 oO 
account 
Tron and wine 33-~1 LO 
24.ix.1391 Cloth 26 10 oO 
10. iv. 1392 Cloth 45 15 O 
II. iv.1392 Cash paid 8 8 
188 11 10} 199 10 103 
10. V. 1392 Cash paid to settle pre- ir 0 -@ 
vious account 
Tron 21 0 0 4.ix. 1392 Cloth 14 14 3 
4.1x. 1392 Loan 13 4 
Cloth 7 Ibo 
attached 
for debtt 
2 Woad and alum 22 3 64 
18. v. 1395 Cloth a a 
nag 8g 234 9 1h 


* The odd 44d. was excused. 


t In 1392 Kempston failed to meet his obligations and there followed a long period of debt 
recovery; in May 1392 the ledger recorded an attachment by cloth for debt of £24 (this cannot 
be fully explained) from Kempston to Maghfeld (Ledger, fol. 22r) and on 26 October 1395 
Kempston was pardoned for failing to appear when sued to answer Maghfeld and others for 
debts amounting to £80 (Cal. Pat. Rolls 1391-6, p. 675) ; it was only in 1395 that further deliveries 
of cloth were resumed, but Kempston does not seem to have paid his debts in full. 


There is no direct evidence to show on what terms Thomas Craft and Stephen 
Angevin made their large purchases of iron in the overseas market, nor do we 
know whether the balance of Maghfeld’s foreign trade was in his favour or 
against him in the long run. The problem of financing and organizing overseas 
trade was usually met by the formation of temporary or permanent partnerships 
and the numerous occasions on which Maghfeld associated himself with one or 
more of his fellow traders to effect a particular transaction call for no comment; ! 


‘ Mention has already been made of his association with other traders in order to buy Breton 
canvas, herring and the wines of Bayonne (see above, pp. 366-7) ; he also combined with Thomas 


Blosse, fishmonger of London to buy wheat ‘en lewe de Teyse’ fit and 1 ing e 
shared between them (Ledger, fol. 8d). ee 
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his association with Richard Honyman, a fellow ironmonger, was, however, 
of a different order of importance, involving as it did considerable investments 
in the overseas market. No complete record of their partnership exists, but the 
ledger reveals Honyman sharing with Maghfeld in a freight of woad from 
Genoa! and delivering money to Thomas Craft in order to pay for purchases of 
beaver and licorice and for shipping services, and to John Barleborough to pay 
for merchandise in Flanders.2 When Honyman left London for a while in June 
1394, Maghfeld acted as his receiver of money and in turn commissioned Hony- 
man to make certain payments on his behalf.* These scanty details make it clear 
that Honyman was investing in Maghfeld’s trading concerns and his partnership 
enabled Maghfeld to adjust commitments in the foreign market with credit 
sales at home. 


Il 


Any attempt to estimate what Maghfeld was worth during the years of which 
we have a record of his distributive trade must necessarily be based on obscure 
and often complex evidence. Records of debts, in themselves insufficient data 
for any valid conclusion, are not even necessarily complete, for many of the 
individual accountings mentioned above lacked detail and, recording only the 
final balance, omitted all reference to the transactions which had gone before; 
we do not even know that records of sales are complete for, while we know that 
Maghfeld imported a commodity such as licorice, no mention is made of it in 
the ledger. But it is not necessary to press the criticism too far, and since there 
is no reason to suppose that omissions were more serious in one year than another 
we can with a certain amount of confidence make at least a comparison of his 
trade year by year. But in addition to the data based on yearly totals of trade, 
together with a number of non-mercantile debts whose significance cannot be 
ignored, we have fairly accurate information as to what he was worth at the 
time of his death, so that at least some cautious estimate of his substance may be 
made. 

Yearly totals of the value of merchandise sold (Appendix Ia) reveal an 
apparent decline in Maghfeld’s trade from June 1392 onwards, for the totals 
for the year from July 1392 were little more than one quarter of what they had 
been two years previously; a slight recovery was made in the year July 1393- 
June 1394, but after that a second and even steeper decline reduced sales of 
merchandise to almost negligible proportions from which no further recovery 
was made. This decline was most marked in the sales of iron which, in 1392-3, 
were diminished by 75 per cent on the previous year’s totals and disappeared 
altogether in the summer of 1394. Sales of merchandise other than iron, in any 
case less regular and more inclined to fluctuate, showed a similar but less steep 
decline. 

The reasons for this development are to some extent speculative, but there 
are at least strong and significant indications as to some of its causes. The two 
worst months for trade were June 1392, when practically no merchandise was 
sold, and June 1394, when there were no sales at all, and in each case the months 
following revealed very little commercial activity. These two dates point to 
certain external factors which had nothing in themselves to do with commerce, 
but which were likely to have affected Maghfeld’s trade at these two periods. 
The first was concerned with the quarrel which had broken out between 
Richard II and the Londoners in February 1392, in consequence of which the 


1 Ledger, fol. 33r- 2 Ibid. 411, 46d. 3 [hid. 39d. 
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mayor, sheriffs, aldermen and twenty-four citizens, Maghfeld among them, 
were ordered to hear the king’s judgment at Nottingham on 25 June 1392; 
there the liberties of the city were suspended, the mayor and sheriffs removed 
from office and the city put in the charge of a keeper, while a fine of £100,000 
was imposed.! Out of this quarrel emerged a group of men who had won the 
king’s favour; Sir Edward Dalingrigge, a Sussex knight with whom Maghfeld 
had many dealings, became keeper of the city, while Maghfeld himself, 
although mentioned among those citizens who were detained until they had 
bought a pardon,? was appointed on the very same day (June 25) as sheriff in 
place of one of the displaced officials.? The following September witnessed 
the reconciliation of the city and the king, but Maghfeld retained his office as 
sheriff and became an alderman as he had done in the disturbances ten years 
earlier. But though he had won a personal triumph his trade suffered and for 
many reasons. Magfeld’s contribution to the gift which replaced the earlier 
fine, in the redemption of the city’s liberties, was only £5* but we cannot rule 
out the possibility of secret transactions which may have been the condition of 
his elevation to office under the king’s favour. Moreover, once his own party 
was in ascendancy, the expenses of public life and of maintaining the king’s 
favour fell heavily upon them, a development immediately apparent in the 
number of loans made by Maghfeld to the men concerned: in July he lent 
£22. 13s. 4d. to Newenton, his fellow sheriff, and in August he made a loan of 
£20 to Sir Edward Dalingrigge; in August and December loans were made to 
the Guildhall, and again in December further loans were made to the Earl of 
Huntingdon and also for the entertainment of the royal household at Eltham.° 
All this diverted business capital to non-mercantile uses without fully explaining 
the serious decline in Maghfeld’s sales of merchandise. His own absence and 
that of other prominent citizens in June 1392 are sufficient explanation of the 
virtual cessation of trade in this month, but not of Maghfeld’s failure to make 
any appreciable recovery in the months which followed. His elevation to office 
at the expense of another section of the city community must have been un- 
popular, and, since the city never really forgave Richard II for the incidents of 
1392, royal favour, in itself expensive, may well have cut across the good com- 
mercial relations which had long existed between Maghfeld and many of his 
fellow merchants. In consequence of this ill-will there may have occurred a 
partial collapse of Maghfeld’s credit and this, more than anything else, would 
explain the continued decline in his trade. There is no final proof of this, but 
it is hard to escape the conclusion that the intrusion of politics into the com- 
mercial world at this juncture was followed by disastrous consequences for 
Maghfeld himself. 

Two years later, in June 1394, extensive preparations were made for the 
king’s Irish expedition and the burden undoubtedly fell heavily on the mer- 
cantile community. A sum of ten thousand marks was levied from the city 
and as usual the more notable citizens and others were required to array 
and arm ships for the expedition. It fell to Maghfeld and three others to 
array the king’s ship George of the Tower, the Trinity owned by Sir Thomas de 
Percy and the Trinity of Roger Beauchamp of Bosewyn and Plymouth; expenses 
totalled £360. gs. 10}d. and as late as 12 November 1395 Maghfeld had received 


? For a summary of this quarrel see T. F. Tout, Chapters in Administrative History (1920), 11, 
479-82. * Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1391-6, p. 130. 


J Gal. Leiter Books, H, pp. 379, 393. * Ledger, fol. 38d. 
5 Ibid. fols. 23d, 24r, 28r. 
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nothing by way of reimbursement.! But this was not all; in December 1 
Maghfeld advanced ah 

g vanced £50 towards the required ten thousand marks, for which 
he should have been repaid on the following 15 March, but he only received 
£16. 135. 4d. and the debt was never cancelled.? 

These events no doubt explain the further decline in Maghfeld’s trade which 
became most marked in June 1394 and from which no recovery at all is apparent. 
Meanwhile his activities as a money-lender were significantly increasing. Long- 
term non-mercantile debts on loans made between August 1394 and May 1395 
totalled £266. 8s. 4d., while short-term loans (including the £50 mentioned 
above) amounted to £137. 7s. 6d. during the same period. Apart from a debt 
of £119. 15s. owed by the Bishop of Ely,’ the great majority of the debts were 
owed by royal officials, knights engaged in royal service and magnates closely 
associated with the king, and repayment from men such as these was by no 
means certain.‘ The continuance of such loans to knights® and royal officials 
and the absence of purely mercantile activity suggests a radical change in the 
whole direction of Maghfeld’s business; there is no indication whatever to 
show whether the interest received on these loans was greater than the profits 
of trade, but since the amount of capital involved was less than one-third of 
the value of the sales of merchandise (which, of course, included the profit) in 
1390-1 there seems little doubt that by 1394 a serious and permanent decline 
had taken place in Maghfeld’s fortunes. 

The accounts of Thomas Craft rendered in June 1395 revealed this un- 
satisfactory state of affairs. Expenses outweighed receipts by far and resources 
were being swamped in an effort to meet past obligations; in order to settle 
debts owing for bowstaves, herring, beaver, licorice and other merchandise 
Craft had received some £235 from Maghfeld and his partner Honyman and in 
return he had delivered by way of miscellaneous merchandise and small cash 
payments little more than £68, while a further £85 which he owed for goods 
sold on Maghfeld’s behalf remained unpaid.* In these circumstances it is 
not surprising that Maghfeld fell into arrears on the London customs returns; 
arrears for the year Michaelmas 1395-Michaelmas 1396 amounted to 
£496. 18s. 4d.? and yet in spite of his obvious difficulties Maghfeld was among 
the many citizens of London who were obliged to loan money to the king, 
lending £100 on 7 September 1396 until the following 2 February.® The king, 
interested only in securing payment of the arrears of customs, caused the 
sheriffs of London to bring Roger Beauchamp and four other of Maghfeld’s 
debtors before the Exchequer in November 1396 to answer to Maghfeld for 
debts amounting in all to £166. 13s. 4d. since, it was alleged, their failure to 
pay was preventing Maghfeld from meeting his debts to the king. But the 
situation did not improve and when he died in May 1397 his goods and chattels 
were seized and all debtors summoned to answer now to the king.!@ 


1 P.R.O. Foreign Accounts, 29. 2 Ledger, fol. 43d. 

3 The purpose of this loan is not known, but it has been suggested that it may have been to 
meet the cost of building expenses at Ely, E. Rickert, op. th. Pp» 118. 

4 The debtors included Thomas Broughton, Sir John Dalingrigge (who owed £46. 135. 4d. 
which was never repaid), John Orewell, serjeant-at-arms (involved in the Irish expedition), John 
Macclesfield, king’s clerk, Thomas Durant, an exchequer official, William Duteby, a clerk of 
the Chancery, John Urban, man of law, and Ralph Halstead, servant of the other London 
customer. 5 As, for example, Sir Richard Abberbury. 

6 Ledger, fols. 41r, 46d. 7 P.R.O. Sheriffs Accounts, 26/18. 

8 P.R.O. Exchequer Receipt Roll, 602. 

9 P.R.O. Exchequer Writs, 81 (Mich. 20, Ric. II). 

10 See above, p. 366. 
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This confiscation revealed what Maghfeld possessed at the time of his death. 
From his wife Margery Maghfeld the sheriffs seized goods formerly belonging 
to him worth £83. 15s. 74d.,! while cloth, licorice, ‘digeon’ and other goods and 
chattels in the hands of his servant Thomas Craft were worth £500.” It was also 
asserted that one of his executors, Nicholas Potyn, had some of his goods and 
properties, but this was denied and the case was not pursued any further.* 
Maghfeld’s Billingsgate and other city and suburban property was seized, but 
the Abbot of St Mary Graces by the Tower was able to prove that he had only 
leased the property from the abbey.* For the rest all the obligations in Magh- 
feld’s possession were seized, but since six out of the sixteen debtors had in fact 
paid, the combined debts only totalled £280. 115. 2}d.° Thus, at his death, 
Maghfeld’s assets amounted to just over £864 while his liabilities, in conjunction 
with those of his fellow customer, stood at nearly £500; there is no evidence of 
any proceedings against importers who had not paid custom, so that it appears 
that the money had actually been received. It seems unlikely, therefore, that 
in 1397 Maghfeld was worth much more than £500. 

The position seven years earlier was very different, when the value of his 
sales of merchandise amounted to nearly £1,150. We may assume that these 
goods were only partly paid for, although, since this total includes his own profits 
his actual liabilities would in any case be less and he himself would be receiving 
deferred payments, as past debts matured, to enable him to meet his own 
commitments. His assets at this period, therefore, were certainly not less than 
£1,000 and were probably more in the region of £1,200 or £1,500. But since 
the whole system depended on the smooth operation of credit, even a partial 
collapse of his credit at home would immediately affect his ability to make large 
purchases of iron overseas; as the profits of trade declined so his assets were 
visibly shrinking and the non-mercantile loan, whatever the rate of interest 
he charged, clearly could not repair the damage. 

It may well be that the estimates for the early 1390’s do not represent the 
heyday of Maghfeld’s fortunes, which may have come earlier, in the late 1370's 
or the 1380’s when we know much less about him, and the 1390’s, when he was 
so outstanding in city affairs, may do his fortune less than justice. It is possible 
that the turn of political events strained his resources and then reacted still more 
unfavourably on his affairs, and in any case he died before the effect of the 
re-grouping of his assets was fully evident. But even if at his death his wealth was 
no longer commensurate with the status of an alderman, this early ironmonger 
must at one time have been typical of the outstanding group of London 
merchants who together created the immense prosperity of the city at the end 
of the fourteenth century. 


London 


P.R.O. Exchequer Receipt Roll, 606 (Easter 20, Ric. II). 
P.R.O. K.R. Mem. Rolls, 173, Recorda, Trin. 4d. 


1 

2 

3 Ibid. Recorda, ‘Trin. tor. 4 Ibid. Recorda, Trin. 11r and d. 
5 See above, p. 369. 
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APPENDIX Ia 
Value of sales of merchandise by Maghfeld, July 1390-Fune 1395+ 
General 
‘ Tron Woad Fish Wine Grain merchandise Total 

Date 2aN SE me OSES 8 Seri Sa cn aL, oSue Os He Se. ele 
1390-1991 722 5 2$ 121 10 O 133 11 10 3117 8% 6 o 1398 17 74 1148 8 4b 
1391-1392 628 13 14 eae Of a9 16 4 Geir 7 1814 8 “8615 4 834 6° 7 
1392-1393 180 19 2 0 0 0 “36 6 S040 <0, 10°12 10 Jo 5 4 ~“290%r2 «4 
1393-1394 156 5 8t 19515 6 0 0 0 600 37 7 2 5611 0 451 18 4% 
1394-1395 0 0 0 O70 10 14 0 De OM One? le, o4 2 611 30 14 3 


1 Only spasmodic entries of sales after June 1395. 
_ 2 The accounts were kept from the beginning of each July to the end of the following June. 
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Analysis of Maghfeld’s sales of iron 


Percentage 
of total sales 
Purchasers of the iron of iron 
(1) London 


Grocers 
Fishmongers I 
Skinners 2 


4 

2 

4 

Ironmongers 6 
I 

3 

8 


RIF BIR 


Mercers 
Saddlers 
Merchants not indentified 
with an organized trade 
Chandlers, spurriers, tailors, 2 
sawyers and masons 
(2) Outside London 
Traders mainly from Suffolk, 37% 
Essex, Kent and Hampshire 
(3) London and elsewhere 


Smiths 13 


25 Econ, Hist. vit 
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APPENDIX II 


Annual totals of merchandise sold and payments received 
(excluding all non-mercantile debts) 


July 1390- July 1391- 
June 1391 June 1392 
Loe Seh Ge fy V sande 
Total value of sales 1,148 8 4% Total value of sales 834 6 7 
Payment received cash 201 10 10 Payment received cash 66 5 Omr7 
down at time of sale down at time of sale 
Payment received but actual 69 15 7% Payment received but actual 23 14 1 
date not given! date not given? 
Short term credit on this 405 14 2h Debts maturing on this and 657 6 10 
year’s sales? last year’s sales® 
Uncancelled debts 102. 3 6 Uncancelled debts 125 13 4 
Debts due to mature (days 368 14 113 Debts due to mature (days 277 I 3 
of payment July 1391- of payment Aug. 1392- 
Dec. 1393) Sept. 1393) 
Total of payments including 1147 19 14 Total of payments including 818 13 3 
debts due to mature in debts due to mature in 
future and the uncancelled future and the uncancelled 
debts debts, but excluding 


£331. 11s. 10d. maturing 
from last year’s sales 


1 Payments probably made during the month under which the debt was entered. 

* We have no record of longer term credit on debts maturing from sales made before July 1390. 

8 The final calculation excludes debts maturing from last year’s sales which have been 
included in the total for 1390-1. 


THE COUNTING OF MANORS 
By J. P. COOPER 


I 


ROFESSOR TAWNEY’S recent note (Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. vil 

(1954)) has re-affirmed his belief in the value of the results obtained by 

counting manors and their owners. Apart from the question as to 
whether or not the results obtained do confirm Professor Tawney’s views, the 
problem has a more general interest, since if the method were valid it might be 
applied to other periods. It is the intention of this note to provide a critical 
evaluation of these statistics. 

Professor Tawney has always been at pains to point out the ambiguities 
involved in the use of the manor as a unit of measurement. But it is perhaps 
pardonable to give an actual example of what this may mean. In 1575 the 
Sidney family had fifteen manors in Lincolnshire and Rutland yielding some 
£340 a year, seven manors in Sussex and Kent yielding £700 a year, and two 
manors in Hampshire yielding £150 a year. By 1600 they had sold all their 
northern manors, i.e. 60 per cent of the total number, but only 28 per cent of the 
total value of 1575.1 If the alienations of others followed a similar pattern, 
changes in the number of manors owned may reveal a trend, but they may also 
easily exaggerate it. In general, the smaller a manor’s annual value the more 
likely that it consisted mainly of freehold rents and copyholds of inheritance. 
By selling such a manor, a man might rid himself of land whose yield could not 
be much increased; if there was an inflation, it might well decrease. These great 
variations in actual and potential value make manors doubly deceptive as 
measures of changing wealth during a long period of inflation and rising rents. 

But Professor Tawney recognizes that the fundamental problem raised by his 
method is one of classification. He still believes that it is ‘unrealistic to credit 
to the peerage properties many or most of which had been acquired by the 
gentry before they were ennobled... . Indeed, in view of the mass additions to 
the peerage. . . unrealistic strikes me. . .as too weak a word. . .a classification. . . 
which permits a change in the nomenclature of property owners to be confused 
with a shift in the ownership of property clearly will not do.’ But willa classifica- 
tion which allows the maximum weight to purely demographic factors do any 
better? For this is what Professor Tawney provides and he then proceeds to 
treat the result in relation to economic factors, without giving his readers any 
hint of the existence of the demographic ones, let alone any advice on how to 
assess their relative importance. No allowance is made for the fact that, if any 
group of families is followed down several generations, failures in the male line 
will affect the amount of property held at different times. If the English peerage 
had been a closed caste of blood, whose members never married outside the 
group, then this fact might legitimately be ignored. Of course, this never has 
been so. 

As the scale of this demographic phenomenon does not seem to be generally 
appreciated, it may be useful to give some examples. Of the 204 baronetcies 


1 Sidney accounts deposited in the P.R.O. Iam indebted to Lord De L’Isle and Dudley and 
to Mr R. L. Atkinson for permission to consult these papers. 
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originally created by James I, 128 were extinct by 1798; of the 946 baronetcies 
created before 1701, 667 were extinct by 1798.7 33 per cent of the families that 
held peerages in 1485 had come to an end for lack of male heirs by 15473 during 
the same period 31 per cent of the families given new peerages died out in the 
male line.2 Both these percentages refer to extinction through natural causes 
and take no account of attainders. The rate of extinction due to natural causes 
was just as high from 1307 to 1485.3 Of the sixty-four peers of 1559, twenty-one 
families failed in the male line before 1640. Of the seventy-four peerages which 
had existed between 1558 and 1601, twenty-five had failed in the male line 
before 1640 and thirty by 1646, of these fourteen had failed before 1603. Of the 
newcreations of James I and Charles I, fifteen had been extinguished before 1 640." 

This phenomenon of failure in the male line seems to have been little studied 
by demographers. One exception is Professor Fahlbeck,® who studied 1,547 
Swedish noble families for which accurate data existed from 1626 to the 
nineteenth century. He found that 1,298 families (84 per cent) failed by the 
third generation. Taking 1,348 families, he found that 509 had only one repre- 
sentative after ennoblement (24 per cent died unmarried), 394 survived two 
generations in the male line, 235 survived four generations, forty-nine survived 
five generations, twenty-five survived six generations and so on. He also pro- 
duced tables which show a high incidence of sterile marriages and a strong 
tendency of the families to end in female heirs. It would be very helpful if we 
had some means of measuring such factors at different periods in the history of 
the English landowning classes. 

Now, apart from extinction in the male line, usually ending in female heirs, 
there is also the factor of collateral descents to be taken into account. Probably 
the commonest occasion of such a descent was when a man died without issue 
male of his body, but leaving female issue who became his heirs general, while 
there was also an heir male alive to succeed to the title (usually a brother or 
nephew of the dead man). There were at least fifteen collateral descents among 
the seventy-four peers of 1558-1603 before 1640. These demographic pheno- 
mena must have been responsible for enormous transfers of property over any 
long period of time, such as a century. They also mean that a constant flow of 
new creations was necessary to keep the number of peerages constant.® 

Some of the property that went with female heirs went with them to other 
families already in the peerage in 1560, but much did not. To give some 
examples: the inheritances of Lord Dacre of the South, Lord Darcy of Chiche, 
Lord Ogle, Lord Sandys, Lord Burgh and three-quarters of that of Lord Latimer 
went to families who did not hold peerages in 1560. The inheritances of Lords 
Mountjoy and Scrope went to illegitimate children, those of Lord Zouche and 
Lord Lumley went to distant relatives who did not inherit the titles. These 
instances are not meant to be an exhaustive list. Some of the families that made 
gains in these ways never obtained new peerages in the period before 1646, 
though many did. Thus, by his carefully considered preference for excluding 


E. Brydges, Reflections on the late Augmentation of the Peerage (1798), pp. 42-3. 
H. Miller, The Early Tudor Peerage (Thesis Summary), Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. xxv (1950), 88. 
I am indebted to Mr K. B. McFarlane for this information. 
See the Appendix and sources cited there. 
P. E. Fahlbeck, La Noblesse de Suéde, Bull. de l’ Institut internationale de statistique (Kristiana, 
1900), XII, 170 et seq. 

* ‘There were sixty-two peerages in 1558, Elizabeth created eleven (counting Warwick as a new 


creation) and revived one; in 1603 there were sixty (ignoring the attainders of Paget and of Essex 
and his followers). 
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new creations, Professor Tawney has inadvertently made sure that demographic 
factors will exercise their maximum force on his results. But when contem- 
plating their effect on his figures, he should beware of thinking that he is simply 
measuring an economic or even a political trend. 

Collateral descents could also have important effects upon the distribution 
and ownership of land. When a man died, leaving only daughters, he might 
settle part of his lands on them, and leave the rest, usually but not always the 
larger part, to the heir male. Or if his powers of settlement were limited, or 
simply because he preferred to do so, he might leave his daughters larger 
marriage portions than they would have received if he had had a son. Finally, 
Tudor legislation probably assisted the descent of property to female heirs.? 

The effects of a collateral descent can be seen in the case of Ferdinando, 
fifth Earl of Derby, who died in 1594, leaving three daughters, his heirs general. 
By his will and by other settlements he tried to disinherit his brother and heir 
male, William, the sixth Earl. After much litigation and dispute, William paid 
at least £20,000 to the heirs general and £5,000 to Ferdinando’s widow. To 
provide this some twenty manors were sold. In addition the heirs general also 
inherited some land and the widow obtained a generous allocation of dower 
which she lived to enjoy for another forty years. The new Earl would have been 
left in decidedly straitened circumstances, quite apart from the burden of his 
brother’s debts and the temporary loss of the Isle of Man.? Of the three co- 


1 The Statutes of Wills (32 Henry 8, cap. 1 and 34 Henry 8, cap. 5) certainly helped the claims 
of heirs general in some instances. For a tenant by knight service could not devise by will more 
than two-thirds of his lands away from his heir, though he could do so by act executed in his 
lifetime (Coke, Institutes, 1, 76a, b; Reports, M1, 334, X; 81a, vi, 76a, 6). For an example of a will 
invalidated for this reason, see M. Burrows, The Family of Brocas (1886), pp. 208-9. Until the 
abolition o {feudal tenures, this must have encouraged the division of some inheritances. The 
arbitration in the Chandos case was largely determined by this rule; see p. 380, note 2. 

2 Ferdinando apparently intended that most of his lands should go to his eldest daughter 
(Somerset House, P.C.C., 69 Dixy). These conveyances could not be maintained in law against 
the heir male (P.R.O. S.P. 12/253/15). The widow made an agreement in March 1595 with Earl 
William. By this her daughters were to receive £20,000 and the lands of the inheritance of their 
grandmother, Margaret, Countess of Derby, and she was to have full dower and thirds and 
£5,000 (Shropshire Record Office, Bridgwater Coll. Ellesmere Deeds, Box ii, 1505-1603). 
This agreement broke down almost at once, mainly owing to disputes about the title to the Isle 
of Man, though £2,000 of the £5,000 was paid (S.P. 12/253/15 and 255/68). During the 
litigation the Attorney-General discovered a flaw in the original grant by Henry IV so that the 
island reverted to the Crown (S.P. 14/27/36, 39)- In 1600, or late in 1599, a new agreement was 
arrived at, furthered by the marriage of the dowager countess to the Lord Keeper Egerton (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. Hatfield MSS. rx, 401, 405)- Under this the heirs general were to receive £20,400 
and the reversions of Colham and Eynsham, while the dowager was to have £2,000 for their 
maintenance (Hatfield House, Cecil Papers, vol. 98/79). Sales of land were under way in 1600 
(Ellesmere Deeds, 14 April, 42 Eliz.; Preston Record Office, Stanley Muniments, bundle 8/18, 
18 February, 42 Eliz.). Some twenty manors were assigned to be sold for the coheiresses 
(Bodleian, Carte MSS. vol. 78, fols. 142-3). The sales were completed by further agreements in 
1602 (Hatfield House, Petitions, no. 2468). In the final settlement the reversions of Colham, 
Denham and of the Rectory of Mold, but not of Eynsham, came to the coheiresses (Private Act, 
4 Jac. no. 3). In 1607 the king regranted the Isle of Man to be divided between the heir male 
and the heirs general (Manx Soc. x11, 40), but the heirs general agreed to convey their shares to 
the Earl in December 1607 (Stanley Muniments, bundle 10/4). By deed of 14 February 1609 
the coheirs ‘in consideration of divers sums’ paid to them for their title gave their consent to the 
private act of 7 Jac. settling the island on the Earl (Manx Soc. xu, 42). William had paid £2,000 
to the Crown to secure this re-grant. The net revenues of the island, excluding the monastic 
lands, were at least £1,400 p.a. Thus the coheirs surrendered some £750 p.a. (A. W. Moore, 
History of the Isle of Man (1900), 1, 224-5, 322-6). The agreement of 1595 certainly did not, and 
that of 1600 probably did not, include the island, though in 1600 verbal promises were given that, 
if the Crown relinquished its claim, the Earl should have the island. Thus the Earl probably had 
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heiresses two married representatives of peerages existing in 1559, one married 
into ‘the gentry’.? Ark | 

Another example is provided by Giles Bridges, Lord Chandos, who died in 
1594, leaving two daughters, his heirs general. His brother and heir male, 
William and William’s son, had to find some £23,000 to buy out the rights of 
the heirs general.2 Both married ‘gentry’.* Or there is the case of the Clifford 
inheritance. George, Earl of Cumberland, died in 1605, leaving one daughter, 
Anne, his heir general, a portion of £15,000 in his will. But the lady Anne 
disputed the descent of a large part of the lands to the heir male, her uncle, 
and claimed it for herself in virtue of an allegedly unbarred general entail. 
In 1617 the king ordered the heir male to pay her £20,000 in compensation 
for her claims.’ Thus the heir-general probably got a total of £35,000. This 
sum went to the Earl of Dorset, Lady Anne’s husband, who, of course, on 
Professor Tawney’s preferred classification, belongs to the gentry, since the 
Sackvilles received their peerage after 1560. 

In all these cases prolonged and costly litigation resulted from collateral 
descents and the titles to much land remained uncertain for many years. 
Uncertainty of title had been a long-standing feature of English land law which 
was accentuated by the attainders of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and 
by the sale of church lands. Collateral descents contributed more powerfully 
to this uncertainty between the passing of the Statute of Wills and the beginning 
of the Civil War than they could have done in the later seventeenth century, 
after the abolition of feudal tenures and with the establishment of the régime 
of strict settlements. 


to pay out another large sum in 1609. Apart from this and apart from heavy legal expenses 
lasting for fifteen years, the Earl paid some £30,000 to the coheirs, the dowager and the Crown. 
Egerton had clearly been able to take advantage of the situation, but his ability to exploit it to the 
full was checked by the fact that the Earl had married Robert Cecil’s niece. 

1 Frances married Sir John Egerton, son and heir of the Lord Keeper. 

2 By his will, made in 1592, Giles attempted to leave the bulk of his lands to his elder daughter 
Elizabeth (Somerset House, P.C.C. 12 Dixy) to be held in trust by his wife. His widow occupied 
much of this land, though disputes occurred with the heir male. When Elizabeth married, the 
mother promised her and her husband £800 p.a. present maintenance. In 1602 arbitrators 
awarded lands worth £1,500 p.a. in possession and in reversion after their mother to the coheirs, 
of which the younger daughter’s share was to be a quarter. William accepted this award, but 
died before it was implemented. His son, Grey, Lord Chandos, made further agreements, only 
some details of which are known to me. The younger daughter got £7,000 and the widow, who 
died in 1623, got £1,062 p.a. (Private Act, 3 Jac. no. 32). The elder daughter’s share is uncertain. 
The Complete Peerage asserts (111, 127) that she got £16,500, but gives no authority for this. A state- 
ment of her husband’s liabilities, probably drawn up in connexion with their divorce, shows that 
he had purchased fands in her name for some £16,000 (S.P. 14/48/75). £7,000 represents the 
capital value of the younger daughter’s share under the 1602 agreement; under that agreement 
the elder daughter should have received land worth £1,125 p.a. the capital value of which 
should have been at least £20,000—£223 p.a. of it was in reversion after her mother’s death 
(Hatfield House, Cecil Papers, vol. 146/99-110). Grey repaired his fortune to some extent by 
marrying one of the coheirs of Ferdinando, Earl of Derby. 

8 Elizabeth married Sir John Kenedy; Katherine married Francis, Lord Russell of Thornhaugh 
(created 1603). 

* G. GC. Williamson, Lady Anne Clifford (Kendal, 1922), pp. 119-20, 456. She also inherited 
all her mother’s property (ibid. p. 458). It is fair to add that Hale seems to imply that the 
£20,000 may never have been paid (T. D. Whitaker, History of Craven (3rd ed., 1878), p. 358). 
But Lady Anne’s own account makes it clear that Dorset signed and sealed the king’s award, 
This would have released her rights for his lifetime and in fact the award was never successfully 
challenged even after his death, Lives of Lady Anne Clifford. .., ed. Gilson (Roxburghe Club, 


vol. 155). Dorset certainly received £17,000 for her portion, Diary of Lady Anne Clifford, ed. 
V. Sackville-West (1923), p. 104. 
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If we are willing to recognize that changes of ownership and even sales of 
land are not necessarily and invariably symptoms of economic decline, extra- 
vagance and mismanagement, then Professor Tawney’s tables lose much of the 
significance that he claims for them. Unless he can devise some means of 
isolating the demographic factors which influence them so heavily, there is 
nothing to be said for his now reiterated preference for excluding the newly 
ennobled, But even when the newly created peers are included, the problems 
‘a — are still much more formidable than Professor Tawney would 
allow. 

The peerage is a group of individuals enjoying a legally defined status which 
belongs (for the purposes with which we are concerned) to only one male 
member of each family. Thus the younger sons of peers and their descendants 
will appear as gentry in Professor Tawney’s classification. Great landowners, 
whenever they could afford it, were usually more generous to their sons in cash 
or land than is sometimes supposed. They often provided for them as generously 
as for their daughters, occasionally more generously." Such provision certainly 
influenced the distribution of property. Thus Professor Tawney has not finished 
with what he has called ‘the majestic goddess Parity of Reasoning’; the gentry 
were not only, like the peerage, recruited from below, they were also recruited 
from above. In fact the two groups are not strictly comparable. Furthermore, 
the groups are non-comparable in another respect: the peerage is a group 
strictly defined by legal status, while the gentry is not definable in any such 
fashion. It is a classification by wealth and to some extent by mode of life. 
A man was styled a gentleman, because in the famous words of Sir Thomas 
Smith ‘who can live idly and without manuall labour, and will bear the port, 
charge and countenance of gentleman. . _shall be taken for a gentleman’. 

Although peerages were sold after 1603, entry to the peerage was never by 
a simple test of wealth and style of life. In comparing peerage and gentry, 
we are thus comparing a class narrowly defined in terms of specific status with 
a class openly defined by a test of wealth. To obtain a meaningful comparison 
it would be necessary to take some other group within the gentry, defined by 
status. This might be done by taking those knighted, or more plausibly those 
families that provided sheriffs or justices of the peace. Significant results might 
be obtained by comparing the property owned by such groups with that owned 
by the peerage at different periods, or by tracing the fortunes of an initial group 
of such families through several generations, or by making both comparisons. 
These comparisons would be far more laborious and difficult than the counting 
of manors into Professor Tawney’s classifications, but they are more likely to 
be useful. 


Il 


But Professor Tawney has another argument derived from the counting of 
manors, which appears to be immune from all the preceding criticisms. This 
is the alleged change in the size of estates. Professor ‘Tawney asserts that the 
growth of medium-sized estates is ‘among the most important movements of 
the day. The Table on page 33 of my article illustrating it is probably, on a 
broad view, of greater significance than the statistics relating to the distribution 


1 This generalization about younger sons may contradict some contemporary assertions, such 
as those of Thomas Wilson, but it is based upon extensive study of wills and settlements of peers 


and other great landowners. 
2 De Republica Anglorum, ed. L. Alston (Cambridge, 1906), p- 40. 
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of manors between different categories of proprietor. ...’1 Or, again, that it is 
the central issue ‘of my by no means novel thesis that. . .economic and political 
tides were running in favour of medium-sized estates and the social groups 
based upon them’.? Do the figures in this table stand up to the impressive 
burden which Professor Tawney wishes them to support? 

It is very doubtful whether they do. It is one of Professor Tawney’s themes 
in other contexts that the estates of the peerage were scattered. We may add 
that just as the peers were not the only owners of great estates, so they had no 
monopoly of scattered ones. A sample based on seven counties will not be big 
enough to ensure that the manors are put into the right categories, according 
to size of estates, for the simple reason that many men owned manors in other 
counties. And land owned in other counties was ignored in constructing the 
table.? The two tables (Econ. Hist. Rev. x1 (1941), 33, and 2nd ser. vit (1954), 94) 
are apparently based on the same sample of 2,547 manors in seven counties, yet 
a comparison of the two tables reveals certain difficulties. First in 1561 we see 
that the Crown owned 242 manors, the peers 335, ecclesiastical owners 185. 
Now most Deans and Chapters and some ten English archbishoprics and 
bishoprics owned more than ten manors each. Taking only the seven counties 
used by Professor Tawney, we find eighty-seven ecclesiastical manors, belonging 
to institutions with ten or more manors in those seven counties in 1561 and 1640.° 
In 1640 the Crown owned only fifty-three manors. If we leave out the Crown 
lands, the number of manors in the highest category, that of owners of ten or 
more manors, in 1561 would be 370; in 1640, 368; that is, 16 per cent and 14 per 
cent of the total number of manors (still excluding Crown lands). This is a less 
striking change than the one given in the table (Econ. Hist. Rev. x1 (1941), 33) of 
24 per cent to 16°5 per cent. No one has ever wished to dispute that economic 
and political storms swept away much of the Crown’s land. But it seems some- 
what confusing to equate the Crown’s difficulties with those of its subjects whose 
problems as landowners were often somewhat different. When Professor Tawney 
writes of the growth of medium-sized estates, the reader is liable to assume 
that he is comparing private estates with each other, not with the Crown 
lands. 

Or to consider the figures in another way, if we subtract both the Crown lands 
and the eighty-seven ecclesiastical manors, we have left in the highest category 
283 manors in 1561 and 281 in 1640. At these two dates the peers owned 335 
and 343 manors. Thus the peers apparently make a substantial contribution to 


1 Econ. Hist. Rev. and ser. vit (1954), 96. 

2 Ibid. p. 92. 

* I am indebted to Professor F. J. Fisher for this information; in a letter of 18 March 1955, he 
writes, ‘I am reasonably confident no account was taken of land owned in other counties.’ 

* Bishoprics owning fewer than ten manors were Bristol, Carlisle, Chester, Chichester, 
Gloucester, Lincoln, Oxford, Peterborough, Rochester; Deans and Chapters were Bristol, 
Chester and Lichfield. (See Browne Willis, Survey of Cathedrals (1727), 3 vols. This does not cover 
all bishoprics, but there is information there or elsewhere to show that all the other bishoprics 
had more than ten manors.) 

° The Dean and Chapter of St Pauls had twelve manors in Hertfordshire (V.C.H. 1, 187-8, 
231, 405, 408; I, 194-5, 271, 279, 302; Iv, 8, 104). The Bishop of Winchester had ten (possibly 
nine) manors in Hampshire and Surrey (V.C.H. Hants. 1, 43, 56, 123, 285, 309, 312-3, 409; 
Iv, 212; Surrey, 11, 590) ; the Dean and Chapter had twenty-four manors in Hampshire ( Winchester 
Cathedral Documents (Hants. Record Soc.), 1, 182). The Dean and Chapter of Worcester had 
twenty-four manors in Worcestershire (Parliamentary Survey, Worcs. Hist. Soc. 1924); the Bishop 
had fifteen manors in Worcestershire (Browne Willis, op. cit. pp. 632-2). Where the V.C.H. has 


not been used the figures relate to 1649 or later; the figures for 1561 might be a little higher for 
the bishoprics. 
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the middle category which is stable, or the lowest category which is growing.? 
In fact, although Crown property has declined, the largest lay estates seem to have 
remained stable, according to Professor Tawney’s own figures and preferred 
methods of calculation. The changes that are taking place relate to the 189 
manors lost by the Crown (some 7% per cent of the total). Doubtless some of the 
largest owners did acquire Crown land, even if Professor Tawney’s table does 
not seem to allow for it, since he himself shows us the peers? who were presumably 
large landowners, busily buying Crown lands. It is all very confusing, but 
although we could reconcile these two sets of facts by imagining a complex 
series of exchanges, further speculation would be valueless, since the whole 
device is of such dubious worth as a means of measuring changes in the size of 
estates. 

Now it might be argued that some of the difficulties could be avoided, if it 
were assumed that all peers had estates in the highest category. This would 
allow for their estates in other counties and it would be a plausible assumption 
to make.’ It would also avoid the difficulties created by such cases as that of 
the one manor owned by the Earls of Worcester in these seven counties.* 
Presumably according to Professor Tawney’s classification this manor appears 
in the lowest category, though how the Earls of Worcester could be described 
as small landowners is difficult to understand. If all such cases were ignored, 
it is even more difficult to see what claims the count has to be regarded as 
representative. Moreover, such omissions would also invalidate the later table, 
giving the manors owned by peers, since it is apparently based on the same 
2,547 manors, unless the recurrence of this figure is only an odd coincidence. 

But if the problem of the peers does offer the possibility of a plausible and 
easy solution, that of the gentry does not. In order to illustrate the difficulties 
involved, it is proposed to take one of the seven counties used, Hampshire, and 
to examine some instances in detail. Viscount Montagu sold Litchfield grange, 
as well as other manors in Hampshire, early in Elizabeth’s reign.® By 1640 it 
was in the hands of Piers Edgcumbe, who held three other manors in Hampshire, 
one of which had belonged to the Crown.® Thus two manors appear to have 
moved from the highest category to the lowest. But Richard Edgcumbe, whose 
son and heir Piers was, had held thirteen manors in Devon and Cornwall; 
Piers himself owned some eighteen manors altogether.’ 

The manor of Pauncefoot, probably in the lowest category in 1561, was sold to 
Sir Henry Portman of Orchard in Somerset in 1 588 and remained with his heirs 
until after 1680.8 In 1629 they held some twenty manors in Somerset, Devon 


1 It would be greater than the differences (52 and 62) between the figures above, unless we 
are prepared to assume that no laymen other than peers owned more than ten manors; see 
also p. 385, note I. 

2 Econ. Hist. Rev. xt (1941), 32-3 shows that the peerage bought Crown lands worth some 
£100,000 (between £93,000 and £112,000) in the early years of Charles I. There is no reason to 
suppose that they made no purchases under James I. ‘ 

3 Lord Vaux of Harrowden, everyone’s favourite example of a poverty-stricken peer, still had 
nine manors and one farm in 1612 (G. Anstruther, Vaux of Harrowden (Newport, 1953), PP: 44-5)- 
4 Chalton, V.C.H. Hants. m1, 105. 5 V.C.H. Hants. 1, 200. 

6 Nitton, Wilmingham and Ashey, ibid. v, 187, 244, 180. Wroxall has not been counted, since 
it is misleadingly described as not belonging to the Edgcumbes until the end of the seventeenth 
century, ibid. p. 183. ' 

7 M.F. Keeler, The Long Parliament 1640-1 (Philadelphia, 1954), p- 164. Piers compounded for 
thirteen manors in Devon and Cornwall, one in Sussex and four in Hampshire in 1645; P.R.O. 


S.P. 23/193/463- 
8 V.C.H. Hants. 1v, 456. 
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and Middlesex.! Between 1608 and 1630 Sir John Cooper acquired four manors 
in Hampshire which passed to his son Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper,? who had 
eight manors in Dorset, Wiltshire and Somerset about 1640.3 The Wallop family 
had five manors in Hampshire in 1561. They acquired two more in 1626 and 
1636.4 Sir Henry Wallop held ten manors at his death in 1599, including ones 
in Wiltshire, Devon and Somerset. His son and heir, Sir Henry, married a 
Shropshire heiress and also bought land in Shropshire.° 

The elder branch of the Ludlow family between 1563 and 1640 held four 
manors in Hampshire, two others were sold in 1609 and 1624.” But in 1625, 
and presumably also in 1600 and 1640, they held six manors in Wiltshire.’ All 
their Hampshire lands were sold after 1641, but in 1640 and in 1600 their 
manors may well have been put into the wrong category. 

The Jervoises became landowners in Hampshire through the marriage of 
Sir Thomas Jervoise with Lucy, daughter and coheiress of Sir Richard Pawlett 
(he died in 1614).® The Jervoise family had already owned three manors in 
Worcestershire (one of the seven counties used) since before 1561.1° After 1614 
Sir Thomas Jervoise held three manors in Hampshire, settling two of them on 
his eldest son. Thus in 1640 they held six manors within Professor Tawney’s 
area,!? while in 1601, or 1561, they held three. But in 1601 they also held three 
or four manors in Nottinghamshire which were sold in 1623, two manors in 
Wiltshire and at least three in Shropshire. Their Shropshire property may have 
increased by 1640.18 Thus there is reason to think that in 1561, 1601, 1640 and 
1680,14 the Jervoises’ manors would have been placed in the wrong category. 

The Lucys of Charlecote in 1561 owned two manors in Worcestershire,’ six 
in Warwickshire," at least one in Herefordshire (sold in 1583),!” one in Bucking- 
hamshire.!8 Sir Thomas Lucy married Constance, daughter and sole heir of 
Richard Kingsmill, who died in 1600. She brought with her three manors in 
Hampshire.!® Thus, in 1601, the Lucys owned at least twelve manors, in 1640 
Sir Thomas Lucy junior owned at least ten manors.”° 

This is not an exhaustive list, similar instances could easily be found. If 
such families were not included, it is difficult to see what value the table has, 
since they include families of considerable local importance. The examples 
actually discussed suggest that some twenty-four manors may have been omitted 


1 Keeler, op. cit. p. 311. 2 V.C.H. ibid. pp. 588-9, » 583, : 

® P.R.O. Shaftesbury Papers, bundle 2/33. OPE aaa a 

4 V.C.H. Hants. m, 261, 365; tv, 358, 368, 532; 516 (1626), 289 (1636). 

5 Keeler, op. cit. pp. 377-8. 8 V.C.H. Hants. wv, 220, 233, 435, 533- 

7 Ibid. 11, 294, 214. 

* Wiltshire Inquisitions post mortem, Charles I (Index Library), p. 94. 

® F. Jervoise, ‘The Jervoises of Herriard’, The Ancestor, vol. mt. 

10 V.C.H. Wores. m1, 195, 219. 1 V.C.H. Hants. 01, 367; rv, 283. 

* They also held part of another manor in Worcestershire, V.C.H. 1v, 346-7. 

8 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1557-8, pp. 236-9, 334; this suggests that in 1561 the Nottinghamshire manors 
may have been still settled on a younger son; Collections for a History of Stafford, n.s. VI, pt. 0, 
Pp- 393-53 Thoroton, History of Notts (1677), pp. 427-8, 430; Keeler, of. cit. pp. 236-7. 

* By 1680 they held three manors in Worcestershire and one in Hampshire. 


18 V.C.H. Worcs. tv, 367-8. 16 V.C.H. Warws. v, 36— : 

»3 Ce Ss. V, 36-7, 39; IV, 102, 166. 
” G. Dunscombe, History of Herefordshire (1804), 1, 34. ad ae 
18 V.C.H. Bucks. wv, 368. 19 V.C.H. Hants. 1v, 278, 290. 


*0 One of the Hampshire manors had been settled on his younger brother Sir Richard, ibid. 


P- 290, but he still had property in Hereford worth £120 p.a. and he had a manor in Northampton- 
shire in right of his wife, according to his son Spencer’s particular, P.R.O. S.P. 23/185/73. 

*1 E.g. the Worsley and Whitehead families appear to present similar problems, Keeler, op. cit. 
PP- 392, 399-400. 
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from the highest category for 1640 in Hampshire alone. There is no reason to think 
that an examination of the other six counties would not give similar results. 
A possible error of well over a hundred in the highest category for 1640 would 
radically alter the significance of the table. This is quite apart from the errors 
in classifying manors belonging to the peerage which we have already noticed." 
It is fair to add that probably the figure for 1561 is also too low, but this does 
not help us to measure the change in size of estates, since we do not know how 
accurately the basis of the whole comparison has been established. Unfortunately, 
Professor Tawney’s table maximizes errors in the direction of the trend that it is 
supposed to reveal.” 


Ltr 


Most of the objections to Professor Tawney’s calculations that have been stated 
here do not apply to those of Mr Stone (Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. tv (1952), 321). 
Mr Stone very wisely does not try either to compare the peerage with other 
classes, or to measure changes in the size of estates. He is also obliging enough 
to explain the methods by which the table was compiled.* But his figures are 
not necessarily significant in the way that he wishes to suggest. This is because 
he does not pay enough attention to the effects of those demographic factors 
already noticed here. His table includes for 1558 ‘all manors. . .which belonged 
both to the heads of those families that already owned a title and those which 
were to acquire one during the reign of Elizabeth’. According to the calculations 
set out in the Appendix to this note, there were seventy-four such families.* 
By 1602 some sixty survived;® by 1642 forty-eight survived. If allowance is 
made for female heirs and collateral descents, it is not surprising that the 
amount of land owned by the surviving families was smaller than that owned 
by all the families in 1558. This would only be surprising if freedom of 
alienation had been very severely restricted and if peers or their daughters never 
married outside the original seventy-four families. Neither of these conditions 
obtained. 

According to Mr Stone’s calculations the number of manors owned declined 
by 52 per cent, but the number of heads of families owning them declined by 
34 per cent. Or to put the matter more fairly; each family in 1558 might have 
owned 9:3 manors (assuming Mr Stone’s counties to be a fair sample), in 1642° 


1 Furthermore, in 1640, of the 179 ecclesiastical manors eighty-seven belonged to owners with 
ten manors or more in the seven counties. Of the remaining ninety-two many must have belonged 
to owners with ten or more manors in the country as a whole. Similarly, many of the seventy-six 
manors belonging to Colleges, Hospitals and Schools must have belonged to such owners. But 
the error would be much the same for 1561, unlike that for the peerage and gentry. 

2 It is fair to add that it ought to be more accurate in the lowest category (four and fewer), but 
how accurate it would still be impossible to say. As three of the counties used are contiguous 
(Buckingham, Bedford and Hertford), the error in the lowest category should be lower than in 
Hampshire which has only Surrey adjoining it. On the other hand, the inclusion of two counties 
conveniently near London, Hertfordshire and Surrey, means that more landowners were likely 
to have isolated properties there. By taking a sample and trying to exclude all doubtful cases, 
it might be possible to achieve more satisfactory results. But we must remember once again that 
we are dealing with a subject in which genealogical hazard played a major part. 

3 Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. tv (1952), 309-10. 4 See below, p. 389. 

5 Mr Stone (loc. cit. p. 310) says that he excluded the escheats of Southampton’s and Essex’s 
estates from his calculations, but in 1602 the Paget and Arundel estates were still in the hands of 
the Crown through attainder and were not fully restored until 1604. Thus the figure for 1602 
should, strictly speaking, be fifty-eight. 

® In 1642, twenty-six of the original seventy-four families’ titles were extinct in the male line 
and there had been some fifteen collateral descents, fourteen of them affecting titles still in 


existence in 1642. 
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each family owned 6-8 manors. This is a decline, but one of 28 per cent, not of 
52 per cent.1 Until we know more about the effects of a similar length of time on 
a group of families, subject to comparable systems of inheritance, in other 
periods or places, the significance of this decline is not easy to assess. 

Mr Stone’s table shows that for the period 1558-1642 net sales were 337 
manors, while the number of manors that passed to relatives and reverted to the 
crown was 310. Since the escheats to the Crown presumably represent demo- 
graphic factors, as well as the purely political ones of attainder, this suggests 
something of the importance of the demographic factors. It may be significant 
that a comparison of the items ‘inherited’ and ‘passed to relatives’ shows a net 
loss over the period of forty-eight manors. This seems somewhat surprising and 
it may suggest the need for further investigation to determine whether the 
sample is a representative one.? Moreover, the figures for sales must include 
many sales which were the results of collateral descents, or of sales of outlying 
estates acquired through heiresses. Apart from sales due to collateral descents 
of which instances have already been given, the last male representatives of 
families sometimes did their best to disperse their property before they died.? 
Given these complicated circumstances, the risk of a sample being unrepresenta- 
tive is very great and Mr Stone’s sample covers less than a third of the country. 
If some families are much more heavily represented than others, this should be 
taken into account, or at least mentioned. We know that some of the heaviest 
sellers are included in the sample,* but how well represented are those who held 
on to most of their property before 1602, e.g. the Earls of Northumberland, 
Shrewsbury, Pembroke, Nottingham, Rutland and Lincoln, or Lords Ogle 
and Scrope?® 


1 Taking 1602, the average for sixty families would be 7-6, or for fifty-eight families, 7-9 manors, 
a decline of 18 per cent, or 15 per cent, instead of 34 per cent. This still shows a sharper fall before 
1602 than after. This may have been partly due to the propensity of those with new acquisitions to 
be more generous to their younger children. It is certainly partly due to attainders and natural 
causes producing more reversions to the Crown (fifty-three manors as against seven in the later 
period) and also to the fact that fourteen families were extinguished in the first period and twelve 
in the second. 

2 If the seventy-four families had only married among themselves, new acquisitions by 
inheritance would have been severely limited, or even non-existent, after the first generation. 
If I understand Mr Stone aright, the item ‘passed to relatives’ must be composed of the endow- 
ments of younger children and of those heiresses who married outside the original group of 
families. But it may also include cases such as those of the last Lords Zouche and Lumley, where 
most of the estates, but not the title, passed to very distant relatives, bearing the same name. 

A striking example of this is to be found in the behaviour of the last Lord Dacre of the South; 
T. Barrett-Lennard, The Families of Lennard and Barrett (1908), pp. 78-105. Childless men were 


sometimes prone to the same sort of extravagance, e.g. the third Earls of Huntingdon and Bedford 
and possibly the last Lord Zouche. 


4 Econ. Hist. Rev. and ser. tv (1952), 316, note 1. 

® In 1559 Northumberland had some ninety manors (Cal. Pat. Rolls 1557, pp. 179 et seq. and 
information kindly given me by Mr Mervyn James of Hatfield College, University of Durham), 
Pembroke had about the same number (Cal. Pat. Rolls 1550-3, p. 313 ibid. 1553, pp. 169, 175, 1773 
Surveys of the lands of William, Earl of Pembroke, ed. C. R. Stratton (Roxburghe Club, 1909)), and 
Shrewsbury had about seventy (N. Johnston, Lives of the Talbots (MSS). These figures all refer 
to counties not covered by Mr Stone’s count. The Earls of Northumberland acquired more than 
a dozen manors through their Neville and Perrot marriages and with one or two exceptions 
they also held on to their original property (A. Fonblanque, Annals of the House of Percy (1887), 
and Estate Accounts of the Earls of Northumberland,ed. M. E. James (Surtees Soc. vol. 163), pp. 211-12, 
234-5). Some of the Talbot lands (about six manors) were sold by the younger sons of George, 
the sixth Earl, and some descended to the Savile family, but the great bulk of the lands went to 
the coheiresses of Gilbert, the seventh Earl, who all married into families already in the peerage 
in 1559. The earldom and some of the lands went to the Talbots of Grafton, who already owned 
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IV 


Both Professor Tawney’s and Mr Stone’s figures need to be considered in some 
sort of general perspective. The generation after 1540 saw large transfers of 
land. The dispersal of monastic lands gave opportunities for the purchase, 
exchange and eventual redistribution of holdings. Long ago Savine showed that 
the peerage obtained a large share of this property: some 18 per cent of the 
total granted before the end of Henry’s reign, or, if we exclude the grants to 
religious and collegiate foundations, 23 per cent of the total remaining. If we 
were to include those families which were to be ennobled between 1547 and 
1603, the proportion would be much higher. Imperfect as Savine’s figures are, 
they seem to agree with at least one local sample.” We also know that the great 
bulk of these grants, including those to peers and courtiers, were sales for which 
cash was supposed to be paid relatively quickly. Some of the big purchasers ran 
into debt in order to make payments, or else piled up debts to the Crown.* 
At all events, if we think of many of the great landowners around 1560 as 
carrying considerable burdens of debt, as well as bemg exceptionally heavily 
endowed with newly purchased lands, we may be on the right lines. Whatever 
errors this hypothesis may involve, at least it may save us from the error of 
regarding aristocratic indebtedness as a feature peculiar to the last decade or so 


at least a dozen manors (N. Johnston, of. cit. and the Bright MSS. in the Sheffield Central 
Library; Talbot Deeds (Lancs. and Cheshire Record Soc. vol. 103), pp. 63 e¢ seg.). William, Earl 
of Pembroke, died in 1630, still holding as many manors as his grandfather (Wilts. Ing. post 
mortem, Chas. I (Index Library), pp. 97 ef seq.). He died much in debt, though I have not so far 
traced any important sales of land, but if there were any, they must have been counterbalanced 
by the grants that his brother and heir, Philip, received from the Crown. So, if we assume that 
there was no increase in the numbers held by 1642, we may be erring on the side of caution. If 
we add these 250 manors to Mr Stone’s figures for 1559 and 1642, the total decline becomes one of 
37 per cent instead of 52 per cent, while the average number of manors held by each family in 1559 
would be 12-7 and in 1642 12°0, a decline of 5°5 per cent. Even Lord Burghley’s lands are less well 
represented in Mr Stone’s sample than one might suppose. At his death he held some thirty-three 
manors in counties not covered by Mr Stone, as against eighteen in counties, covered or partially 
covered (the sample only includes part of Northamptonshire). A number of the eighteen manors 
went to Burghley’s younger son: Peck, Desiderata Curiosa (1779), 1, 184 et seq. 

1 Savine in H. A. L. Fisher, Political History of England 1485-1547 (1906), p. 497- 

2 Mrs Thirsk shows that, including the period after 1547, 28 per cent of the monastic land sold in 
Leicestershire went to the nobility: V.C.H. Lets. 1, 209-10. In Devon the Russells alone received 
17 per cent of the total annual value of monastic land, or 11 per cent deducting the rent reserved 
to the Crown: W. G. Hoskins, Devon (1954), PP- 83-4. But, of course, this was exceptional in that 
it was a free gift. 

3 For Devon, Miss Youings, Eng. Hist. Rev. Lx1x (1954), and Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. xx1v (1950), 
ei The first Earl of Rutland left considerable debts to his son because of his purchases of 
monastic lands (Accounts at Belvoir Castle). In 1550 Sir John Thynne claimed to be £55130 
in debt (Longleat, Thynne Papers, vol. 48, fol. 67) and he also asserted that the Duke of Somerset 
was in debt, quite apart from his expenditure on building (Longleat, Seymour Papers, vol. IV, 
fol. 127). The first Lord Paget died some £3,800 in debt (Plas Newydd, Paget Accts. Misc. Box 
1/20; Subsidiary 2a, Subsidiary Estate Accts. 1). His London house was sold to meet part of this 
sum. The will (1544) of Thomas, Lord Wentworth suggests that he was much in debt, he was also 
a purchaser of monastic lands (Somerset House, P.C.C. 35 Buck). Lord Darcy of Chiche in. 1553 
paid £3,974 to the Crown for monastic lands (P. Morant, History of Essex (1776), 1, 457). His will 
(1558) ordered the sale of two manors in order to redeem lands mortgaged for £1,000, redeem 
plate and pay other debts (P.C.C. 10 Loftes). It is difficult to believe that the first Marquess of 
Winchester’s debts of £46,000 were the result of mere feckless mismanagement: he owed £34,000 
to the Crown (P.R.O. S.P. 12/14/18; B.M. Add. Charters 16153). I am indebted to the 
Duke of Rutland, the Marquess of Anglesey, and the Marquess of Bath for their kindness in 
allowing me to consult their muniments. 
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of the sixteenth century. The immediate returns from monastic estates were not 
usually spectacular in relation to the purchase price; the most likely source of 
immediate profit would be any timber that might be available. It was also 
often the habit of those who had acquired new lands, whether by purchase or 
inheritance, to provide more generously for their younger children than they 
might otherwise have done. Thus, those in debt, unless they had access to 
profitable patronage and favour or could pile up debts to the Crown, and those 
who were more securely prosperous, both tended to disperse some of their 
holdings after the first generation. The one died leaving debts, which often 
demanded the sale of land sooner or later, the other settled land or money 
away from his heir male. The pressure of inflation on landed income was 
probably greatest in most areas before 1590, afterwards rents generally rose 
sharply. The big returns on monastic lands mostly came when the leases fell in; 
as these were often long leases, it might be a generation or more before this 
happened. By borrowing in a period of inflation and buying land, men were 
not necessarily losers, provided that they or some member of their families held 
on to part of the lands for a long enough period. 

If we see the period from 1540 to 1560, or possibly 1570, as a high-watermark 
for the acquisitions of most of Mr Stone’s seventy-four families,! and if we see the 
reign of Elizabeth as marking the end of a period of exceptional general acquisi- 
tiveness, which in some cases may have resulted in a burden of debt, then some 
falling of the tide is to be expected. Until we have more detailed investigations, 
conducted with more attention to the measurement of demographic factors and 
using units which are a better index of wealth than manors,? it is still an open 
question whether or not such a decline, even if it were to be firmly established, 
would necessarily represent a major crisis. Any future investigators would do 
well to ignore the fashionable dictates of local history and so avoid taking the 
county as the unit for study. The proper unit for the study of great landowners 
is the family and their interests usually crossed county boundaries. It is only 
misguided county archivists and local historians of today who too often attempt by 
Procrustean treatment of family archives to confine them within such boundaries. 

Finally, even if we accept the exceedingly dubious proposition that there was 
a crisis in aristocratic landownership, it has yet to be demonstrated that there was 
a growth of medium-sized estates and a relative decline of large ones. Professor 
Tawney’s evidence on this supposed movement, to which he chooses to attach 
major importance, does not survive close investigation. Statistics on such sub- 
jects in this period are bound to be imperfect, but the counting of manors seems 
to have effects dangerously akin to the counting of sheep, it introduces us to 
a dream world, in which, as in our own dreams, reality may not be entirely 
absent, but appearances are often deceptive. 


Trinity College, Oxford 


* Obviously there were exceptions, notably that of Burghley. 

* If many families followed the course of the Sidneys in alienating outlying and less valuable 
manors, while consolidating around their most valuable ones, this alone would make the results 
seriously misleading. Consolidation might consist of buying in freeholds and copyholds within 
existing manors. This took place on the Kent and Sussex estates of the Sidneys, and on the 
Sussex estates of the Percys. The ninth Earl of Northumberland bought in 534 acres of copyhold 
plus the reversion of 50 acres in Petworth and 500 acres of copyhold and freehold: a total area 
equal to, or greater than, that of many small manors: Lord Leconfield, Petworth Manor (1954), 
PP- 54, 66-7, 71, 75, 79, 88, go-1. Lord Leconfield tells me that such purchases of freehold 
and copyhold can be found on the other Sussex manors of the Percys. 
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APPENDIX 


The number of English Peerages 1559-1646 


The number of peerages in existence during this period does not appear to have 
been calculated hitherto. Firth’s calculations gave the numbers sitting in the 
House of Lords at various times.1 These excluded minors and included eldest 
sons summoned while their fathers were still living. 

Attainders and re-creations create problems of counting; unless otherwise 
stated, I have ignored attainders which did not finally destroy a title within 
this period. Thus, that of the Earl of Westmorland is counted, but not those of 
the Earls of Northumberland and Essex. Promotions have been ignored.? 


Titles 
No. of extinct in the 
peerages Revived Created male line 

1559 64° 

1561 64 

Elizabeth (after 1559) 1? 94 14 
1603 60 
James I 18 55 26* 
Charles I (to end of 1640) 31 

1640 121 [118]? 

z 64 | 6 8 f 
1643-6 298 

1646 148 [145]? 


* Peerages created before 1603 extinct:® 11. 
Peerages created after 1603 extinct: 15. 

+ Peerages created before 1603 extinct 1641-6: 5. 
Peerages created after 1603 extinct 1641-6: 3. 


1 C. H. Firth, The House of Lords during the Civil War (1910), p. 75- 

2 The main sources used have been E. Brydges, op. cit. The 47th Report of the Deputy Keeper of the 
Public Records, pp. 93 et seq. (for creations, but this omits one creation, that of Knyvet of Escrick, 
see Complete Peerage, vit, 351), the list of peers for c. 1608 in Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu (1900), pp- 51 et seg.; two catalogues of peers for 1642 and 1652 in the Thomason 
Tracts, E. 1121 (2) and E. 1238 (2). These last two catalogues include summonses to eldest sons. 
I have endeavoured to check these sources against each other and against the presence lists in 
the Lord’s Journals and the facts given in the Complete Peerage and Dugdale’s Baronage. 

3 This includes Lord Williams of Thame and the creations of Hunsdon and St John of Bletso. 

4 This includes Ambrose Dudley as Earl of Warwick which was a revival of a title destroyed. 

3 This refers to the Earldom of Kent in 1572, the summons had been allowed to lapse, owing 
to the poverty of the family. 

6 This refers to the title Dacre of the South which had lapsed on the death of Gregory, Lord 
Dacre in 1594; James I recognized the barony’s transmission in the female line, but Elizabeth 
appears to have been unwilling to do so. I have not counted the Abergavenny case as a revival, 
since there was no extinction in the male line involved. 

7 Six titles were held by three peers: Bedford and Russell of Thornhaugh, Pembroke and 
Montgomery, March and Richmond. Thus the figures in square brackets give the number of 
peers as distinct from peerages. ; leis 

8 This includes Rupert as Duke of Cumberland. The granting of titles to the king’s children 
has been ignored. y 

9 This includes Mountjoy, the family became extinct in the legitimate male line. 


TURNIP HUSBANDRY IN HIGH SUFFOLK 


By ERIG KERRIDGE 


Suffolk an agricultural revolution by the introduction of turnip husbandry, 

that is, the field cultivation of turnips, hitherto only grown in market- 
garden fashion and for some years to come not to be established as a field crop 
in any other farming country. 

Some slight hint of later development was given in the field cultivation of 
carrots about Framlingham from the early seventeenth century’ and by the 
sowing of carrots and parsnips in the fields of Bradwell in 1620.” Turnips had 
been grown in hop-gardens and in kitchen gardens,* and in September 1646 
Abraham Baly of Oakley had turnips and cabbages cultivated in market-garden 
style. From this time until 1661 no testamentary inventories are available for 
High Suffolk, but in the May of that year Richard Hill, a gentleman farmer of 
Toft Monks, had ‘three great Turnip bullocks’ and ‘3 turnipe howes’.® In 
September 1662 James Wircrafte of Chedgrave had ‘one peece of Turnuppes’ 
worth £12.6 In October 1662 Deborah Godfrye, a widow of Weybread and 
a farmer of substance, had £2 worth of ‘Turnups on the ground’.? In November 
1662 Myells Sinklen, a yeoman of St Olive’s in Herringfleet, had some ‘turnup 
cowes and 2 bulles’ valued at £10 and ‘one haystacke by the turnup shed’ 
while ‘all the turnups’ on his farm were worth £10.85 In the winter of 1666 
John Reade, a yeoman of Barnham Broom, had ‘Aleuen Acers of turnips’ 
appraised at £11.° 

To evaluate this evidence the following should be borne in mind. First, no 
inventories are available for the period 1647-60. Secondly, the only known 
inventories for High Suffolk in the first years of the Restoration period are those 
in the Palace of the Bishop of Norwich,” and in the Principal Probate Registry, 
to which access is not granted. Thus, the only inventories available for historical 
research, and the only ones that may ever be available, are those with wills 
proved at Norwich. But here only a few inventories survive intact from the 
opening years of the seventh decade of the seventeenth century, and of these 
only a still smaller number relate to High Suffolk. Of these High Suffolk 
inventories, only about one in ten refers to the goods and chattels of a farmer, 
for the country was one of large farms and most of the inventories concern farm- 
labourers, cottagers, woollen and linen weavers, shipwrights and fishermen. 
Of the inventories of High Suffolk farmers only a handful were made during the 
turnip season, the references to turnip hoes and turnip bullocks at Toft Monks 
being fortuitous, for one year’s turnips were all consumed and the next year’s 
not yet sown. High Suffolk farmers’ inventories made in the turnip seasons of the 
early 1660’s are very few, but what is significant is that they mostly refer to the 


[s the middle of the seventeenth century there suddenly took place in High 


¥ J. Norden, The Surveiors Dialogue (1618), p. 212. 
* P.R.O. Chance. Proc. ser. i, Jas. I, bundle U2, no. 35, complaint. 


Sys Gerarde, The Herball (1597), p. 178. * Norwich Palace, invs. box 15, Love 71. 
5 Ibid. box 13, Smith 68. § Ibid. box 13, Smith 27. 
7 Ibid. box 13, Smith 29. 8 Ibid. box 13, Smith 97. 


® Ibid. box 14, Burnell 55, probate of 1 February. 


n I wish to acknowledge with gratitude the kindness of the Lord Bishop in allowing me access 
to his archives. Thanks for assistance are due also to the Rev. Williams. 
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cultivation of turnips, and not least in the years 1661 and 1662. No less signi- 
ficant are the references to turnip bullocks, turnip hoes and a turnip shed, all 
essential parts of High Suffolk turnip husbandry, for these show that turnip 
culture had already passed the experimental stage. It would not have been 
possible for the appraisers to use these terms unless and until they had become 
part of farming terminology and the things themselves integral parts of an 
established husbandry. The valuation of eleven acres of turnips in 1666 enables 
us to assess an acre of turnips at about £1 and shows that the crops being grown 
in 1661 and 1662 ranged between two and ten acres a farm, which is comparable 
with root acreages today. Therefore, we may conclude that turnip husbandry was 
already established when these inventories were made. Not only this, but the 
three great turnip bullocks at Toft Monks in 1661 must have been turniped on 
a crop sown in the late summer or autumn of 1660 and hoed with the special 
implements listed. Hence turnip husbandry was already established in the 
first year of the seventh decade of the seventeenth century. The next previous 
reference to turnip culture was in 1646 and this was in market-garden fashion. 
Neither in 1640 nor 1642 is any reference to turnips to be found.! Hence it is 
certain that turnip husbandry was both introduced and established in High 
Suffolk between 1646 and 1660. 

Mr Spratt has already observed small areas of land here being tithed for 
turnips between 1650 and 1660 and concluded that their cultivation was in the 
experimental stage, simply because the areas were small. In fact, however, 
the small acreages argue not that turnip culture was in the experimental stage, 
but that High Suffolk turnip husbandry was already established in its final 
form, in which the turnips were mainly fed to milch kine and only partly to 
fatting beasts, for when turnips were fed to cows for milk, tithe was taken not 
in the roots but in the dairy product and turnips themselves were only tithed 
when they were grown expressly for feeding beef, so that the small tithes argue 
an established husbandry.” 

Earlier writers mentioned turnips growing in fields, but the first allusion to 
the new husbandry of High Suffolk is contained in a little book on new farm 
practices published in 1659, namely, Adolphus Speed’s Adam out of Eden. Speed 
makes no specific mention of a particular locality, but his description cannot 
have referred to any other part of England but High Suffolk at a time when no 
turnip husbandry of any sort was elsewhere practised and some twenty years 
before a turnip husbandry became established in any other farming country. 
Turnips, says Speed, have been grown not far from London. The tops are used 
to feed milch cattle mostly, but will also fat cattle well, while the roots and 
leaves are found to be good for sheep. Milch cows are sometimes kept in the 
yard and fed on nothing but turnips. A gentleman of his acquaintance sows 
a large field with turnips every year and fats some turnip cattle for the market.* 
Such an authentic description could hardly have been written unless the 
practice itself had been established about three years before publication. Hence 
it is certain that the turnip husbandry of High Suffolk was introduced and 
established as ordinary practice between 1646 and 1656, and it was no doubt 
in the knowledge of this that Defoe said of High Suffolk: ‘this part of England is 


1 Norwich Palace, invs. files Parker 1640 and Sayer 1642. 

2 J. Spratt, ‘Agrarian Conditions in Norfolk and Suffolk 1600-1650’ (unpublished M.A. 
thesis, U. of London, 1935), PP- 203-5- ; 

3 E.g. J. Gerarde, The Herball (1633 ed.), p- 232, and Wm. Coles, Adam in Eden (1657), cap. 
Ixxxviil. 4 A, Speed, Adam out of Eden (1659), PP- 18-21, 23, 25-6, 28-9. 


26 Econ, Hist. vat 
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also remarkable for being the first where the feeding and fattening of.cattles- 
with turnips was first practised in England’.* 

From Commonwealth times up to the present day the specific features of High 
Suffolk turnip husbandry have been these. The land that would otherwise have 
been bare fallowed was ploughed as soon as the corn was inned, that is, by 
mid-August in all but the worst years, and the turnips sown on a single earth 
well mucked.2 Since the tillage was fallowed about every third or fourth year 
for winter corn and about half this fallow was sown to turnips, these formed 
about one-eighth of the tillage and about one-half of the later summer and 
autumn sowings. During growth the turnips were hand hoed at regular intervals.* 
In autumn the first turnips were ready to be fed and some were drawn and 
stored in the turnip shed for immediate use, while the remainder were left in 
the ground to be lifted as required. From the shed turnips were carried, 
together with straw and hay, to the milch cows in the yards or houses, so that 
milk production continued uninterruptedly throughout the winter months, 
the last of the turnips not being pulled until some time in March‘ and even 
then some being left for seed.> Some bullocks were winter fattened on turnips,® 
but they were grown mainly for the production of winter butter. 


University of Liverpool 


1 D. Defoe, Tour through the Eastern Counties (1724, reprinted Ipswich 1949), p. 80. 

2 Norwich Palace, invs. box 15, Cupper 150 (1657); Ipswich Reference Library, invs. 101 
(1685), 161 (1685). 

3 Norwich Palace, invs. box 13, Smith 27 (1662) and 68 (1661); box 15, Cupper 3 (1676) and 
150 (1677); Ipswich Ref. Lib. invs. 160 (1684), 161 (1685), 166 (1685). 

4 Speed, op. cit. pp. 20, 23; Spratt, op. cit. p. 205; Norwich Palace, invs. box 13, Smith 29 
(1662), 97 (1662) ; box 14, Burnell 55 (1666) ; Ipswich Ref. Lib. invs. 93 (1685), 126 (1685), 129 
(1685), 159 (1685), 14 (1684), 131 (1685), 15 (1684). 

5 Ipswich Ref. Lib. invs. 172 (1685). 

§ Speed, of. cit. p. 28; Spratt, op. cit. p. 205; Wm. Marshall] A Review of the Reports to the 
Board of Agriculture from the Eastern Department of England (York, 1811), p. 458; Defoe, op. cit. 
pp. 79-80; Norwich Palace, invs. box 13, Smith 68 (1661). 


WHITEHAVEN IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
By J. E. WILLIAMS 


OR a brief period in the eighteenth century the port of Whitehaven in 

Cumberland rose to a position of national importance, ranking with 

London, Liverpool, Newcastle and Bristol. Its economic development 
dates from the seventeenth century and is very intimately connected with the 
coalfield which stretches along the West Cumberland coast for about fourteen 
miles from Maryport to St Bees Head, four miles south-west of Whitehaven.! 
In addition to the coal trade there was, during the eighteenth century, a 
thriving colonial trade which made Whitehaven one of the principal ports for 
the importation of tobacco. 


I 


Long before the dissolution of the priory of St Bees there were proleptic echoes 
of the prosperity of Whitehaven. Coal mines were known at Whitehaven from 
an early date.? Iron mines had been worked in the neighbourhood of Egremont.? 
The making of salt by evaporation of brine in pans on the seashore was a common 
practice. Some of the earliest grants to the monks of St Bees were rights of 
fishing with boat and net as well as tithe and toll of salmon. There were 
numerous opportunities for commerce in the St Bees area and regulations as to 
toll by land and sea were in force. The chief ports were at Ravenglass and 
Whitehaven, the latter soon becoming the more important. Whitehaven was 
designated a port, in which the monks had exclusive rights, soon after the 
foundation of the priory;® in official documents it is often called the port of 
St Bees.® 

The substitution of a layman for an ecclesiastical landlord led to a much 
more intensive commercial development of the mineral resources in the White- 
haven area.? In 1553 the manor of St Bees was granted by the Crown to Sir 
Thomas Chaloner.’ In 1560 Sir Thomas, in granting certain leases of lands 
within the manor, reserved to himself the right to dig for coal, at the same time 
granting his lessees liberty to take from the lord’s coal-pits for their own use on 
condition that they paid for it and laboured from time to time in the pits 
according to the custom of the manor.? But the Chaloners do not appear to 
have taken any great interest in developing the resources which lay beneath 
the surface of their estates. Indeed, when the Commissioners appointed by the 
Crown on 6 October 156579 finally submitted their report upon the ‘Portes, 
Crekes, and Havens in Cumberland’ (28 April 1566), they described Whitehaven 


1 See I. Fletcher, ‘The Archaeology of the West Cumberland Coal Trade’, Transactions of the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Archaeological Society, wi (1886-7), 226-70, for an account of the 
geographical distribution and geological aspect of the coalfield. 

2 The Register of the Priory of St Bees, ed. J. Wilson (Surtees Society, CXXVI, 191 5), nos. 181, 206. 

3 Ibid. nos. 13, 14- 4 Ibid. nos. 12-16, etc. 

5 The Register of the Priory of St Bees, nos. 12, 13. 

8 Cal. of Close Rolls, 1323-7; P- 183. Ibid. 1341-3, p. 685. 

7 Cf. J. U. Nef, The Rise of the British Coal Industry (1932), 1, 143- 

8 W. Hutchinson, History of the County of Cumberland (Carlisle, 1794)> 4, 34+ 

9 Appendix to the Report of the Commissioners on Charities in England and Wales, etc. (15 January 1820), 


Cumberland, no. 25, p- 54- 
10 Cal. S.P. Domestic, Elizabeth, 1547-1589, XXXVU, NO. 47, P- 259. 
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as a small village of six householders with ‘one vessel called a Pickarde, of the 
burden of ix Tonnes, called the Bee of Whitehaven’. 

It was due to the enterprise of the Lowthers that the Whitehaven coalfield 
was developed on a commerical scale. Sir Christopher Lowther was head of 
the family at this time, being the twenty-eighth knight of the family in almost 
direct succession.! He had three brothers, all of whom died without issue: one 
of them, Sir Gerard, had been Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and another, Sir 
Lancelot, a Baron of the Exchequer in that country.? Sir Thomas Chaloner’s 
son sold the property for £2,000 to Thomas Wilbergh (or Wybergh) and 
Gerard Lowther. Lowther and his brothers, no doubt aware of the opportunity 
offered by the growing demand for coal in Dublin, bought out Wilbergh,® ana 
the mineral wealth of the manor of St Bees passed into the hands of the family 
which was to be closely associated with the development of Whitehaven for the 
next three hundred years. There is little evidence to show what steps were taken 
by Sir Christopher Lowther to exploit the newly acquired estate,* but there is 
no doubt that this period marked the beginning of the coal trade with Ireland. 
In 1633 a letter from the King to the Lord Deputy, Dublin, describes White- 
haven as being very commodiously situated for Ireland, and suitable for 
supplying it with coal, but adds that the harbour was decayed and dangerous, 
and had been the cause of the wreck of many good ships. ‘A pier would cost 
600 1., and as Dublin will profit by it, Dublin must pay for it by paying a small 
impost on coal, in addition to that already paid, the duty to stop when the sum 
is raised.’® 

Sir Christopher Lowther died in 1644 and was succeeded by his second son, 
John, who applied himself to the task of building up the Irish coal trade with 
considerable energy. Sir John’s first efforts were directed towards the acquisition 
of as much coal-bearing land as possible in the immediate neighbourhood of his 
inheritance, in order to form an area sufficiently large for his mining projects® 
and, no doubt, as Professor Nef has suggested, ‘to avoid the disastrous cutting 
of prices which followed in the wake of unfettered competition. ..and thereby 
to secure a monopoly in supplying the fuel for some particular town or group 
of towns’.? Wherever possible he acquired land by purchase, and, by a grant 
from the Crown in 1669, he secured 150 acres between the high and low water 
mark near Whitehaven, a grant which enabled him to control the loading of 
ships. In 1675 he obtained a lease from Henry Fletcher of the Fearon mines in 
the parish of Distington, four miles north of Whitehaven.® 

Meanwhile, other landowners along the coast between Whitehaven and 
Workington were likewise attempting to consolidate their holdings and capture 


* R.S. Ferguson, The M.P.’s of Cumberland and Westmorland, 1660-1867 (1871), p. 398. 

2 Ibid. p. 399. 

* Nef, op. cit. 1, 143. This account is taken from the testimony given to the Exchequer Com- 
missioners in the case of Gerard Lowther v. Thomas Wilbergh (Exch. Deps. by Com. 14 Jas. I. 
Mich. 26). Fletcher (loc. cit. pp. 270-2) states that Sir John Lowther made the purchase, while 
it is related in V.C.H. Cumberland, 1, 359, that Wilbergh originally made the purchase from 
Chaloner but that the Lowthers took a mortgage from him which they subsequently foreclosed. 
Cf, Hutchinson, op. cit. 1, 34. 

* Fletcher, op. cit. p. 270, states that Sir Christopher ‘discovered the existence of coal on his 
newly acquired estate and commenced to work it for sale and exploitation’. 

® Cal. S.P. Irish, 1633-47, p. 12. 

USNetropercits mentite 

* Stuart A. Moore, A History and Law of the Foreshore and Seashore (1888), p. 415. See also below. 
The Lowthers had been strong supporters of the Royalist cause during the Civil War. (See 
Ferguson, op. cit. pp. 6-7.) ° V.C.H. Cumberland, 1, 370-1. 


° V.C.H. Cumberland, 1, 359, 370-1. 
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the Irish market. In the year 1605, 2,641 tons of coal were shipped to Scotland 
and Ireland, and 92 tons to the Isle of Man.! In the half-year ending mid- 
summer, 1611, 431 tons were exported in small consignments of ten to twelve 
tons.2. These early shipments came almost entirely from Workington.* This 
port was under the control of the Curwen family, lords of the manor of Clifton. 
The rivalry between Whitehaven and Workington was evident as early as 1662 
when Sir Patricius Curwen, writing about the farming of the customs, comments: 
I shall also desire to farm the coal customs. It is only 8d. a ton, and all that is 
yielded is £60 a year: but as it may be used to divert trade from Whitehaven 
to Workington, I shall offer £50 a year for it.’4 

Similarly, the Fletchers, lords of the manor of Distington, were developing 
their mineral resources, and shipments of coal from Parton (about a mile north 
of Whitehaven) came into competition with Whitehaven coal on the Dublin 
market. It was this collision between the interests of the Lowthers and the 
Fletchers which led to the appointment of the port of Whitehaven.® In view of 
the continuing increase in the shipping engaged in the coal trade and the 
neglected conditions of the harbour at Whitehaven,® the Workington and 
Whitehaven merchants, shipowners and masters decided to improve the haven 
at Parton by the erection of a pier.’ It was not to the Lowther interest that 
Parton should be developed as a harbour. Sir John saw in this proposal to erect 
another pier in the neighbouring parish, not a project to further the coal trade 
of Cumberland, but rather a conspiracy on the part of certain merchants and 
others to avoid the payment of fees normally payable to him in respect of loading 
or berthing at his pier at Whitehaven. He therefore petitioned the king to grant 
him the Moresby lands between the high and low water mark ‘under a rent 
adequate to their value’. He requested, furthermore, the grant to him, as 
a consideration for maintaining a pier at Whitehaven, ‘a privilege of a port 
there with its privileges’. The king was * graciously disposed to grant the peti- 
tioner’s request”, but the Lords of the Treasury referred the matter to the 
Commissioners of the Customs for their examination. William Fletcher of 
Moresby counter-petitioned on behalf of the opposite parties. A lengthy legal 
battle ensued. Eventually the whole of the 150 acres was granted to Sir John 
Lowther from the Crown by fealty and the rent of £1 per annum,’ and on 


1 B.M. Add. MS. 34,318, fol. 29. 2 P.R.O. E/190/1448/t. 

3 Fletcher, loc. cit. pp. 296-7- 4 Cal. S.P. Irish, 1660-2, pp. 626-7. 

5 By virtue of an act of 1558 (1 Eliz. cap. it) as re-enacted in 1662 (13 and 14 Car. II, cap. it) 
the process by which 2 place on the coast was, for legal and fiscal purposes, accorded the status 
of a port, was by commission out of the Exchequer. Cf. V.C.H. Cumberland, 1, 360. R. W. Moore 
(quoting as his authority, somewhat vaguely, a ‘broad sheet preserved at Lincoln’s Inn’) gives 
a different version of this affair. He says that ‘whilst Sir John Lowther, in 1680, was improving 
Whitehaven harbour, Mr Fletcher conceived the idea of doing likewise at Parton. He attempted 
to build a pier and harbour there, near the low water mark, upon the land that had been granted 
to Sir John Lowther by Charles II, whereupon Sir John exhibited a bill in the Court of Exchequer 
against Mr Fletcher and there: “‘setting forth the ill consequences of such an attempt to the 
Revenue, to trade, and to the Rights of Sir John Lowther, and of persons who have settled in 
Whitehaven, and to the interests and benefit of the county in general, and after the defendants’ 
answers, upon a full hearing of the matter, the Court prohibited the said Mr Fletcher by a 
perpetual Injunction.”’’ The version stated below is that of R. C. Jarvis (‘The Appointment of 
Ports in Cumberland, Westmorland and Lancashire-North-of-the-Sands’, Trans. Cumb. and West. 
Arch. Soc. (1948), XLV, 132-9) which is not quite so favourable to the Lowther interest but better 
documented. 6 Exch. K.R. Depositions, 31 Car. Il, Mich. 38. 

7 Gal. Treas. Bks. VII (1681-5), U, 1262-3. Exch. K.R. Depositions, 31 Car. II, Mich. 38. 

8 Cal. Treas. Bks. V (1676-9), U, 924, 999 and 1065 (4 March, 17 May and 23 July 1678). 

9 Cal. Treas. Bks. V (1676-9), 1, 1262-3 (18 March 1678-9). 
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24 October 1681 Whitehaven was duly appointed a member-port under the 
head-port of Carlisle. Furthermore, three places were ‘assigned and appointed’ 
to be legal quays within the now ‘extents bounds and limits’ of the port of 
Whitehaven, namely, one at Whitehaven itself, one at Workington, and one at 
Milnthorpe. But Parton Pier was not so appointed and any transactions there 
by way of over-seas trade were forbidden, save by special ‘sufferance’ of the 
local customs.* 

The elimination of local competition and the adoption of improved methods 
of mining and transport? enabled Sir John Lowther to compete more effectively 
for the Irish market. Professor Nef has described the competition for the Irish 
market between the colliery owners of Ayrshire, Cumberland, Flintshire, 
Pembrokeshire and Lancashire, and has shown how administrative skill and 
sufficient resources, combined with the natural advantages which the White- 
haven area offered for mining and bringing coal cheaply to the waterside, 
enabled Lowther to sell to the shipmasters at a lower price than the colliery 
owners and merchants of Flintshire and Lancashire.* By 1675, as is shown 
in a letter addressed by the Privy Council to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Sir John had driven practically all his rivals out of the Dublin market.* For at 
least a century the Lowther family was able to maintain something closely 
approaching a monopoly over the sale of coal in Dublin. In the year 1688, when 
the Irish trade was doubly depressed, owing to restrictions imposed on trade 
by the Privy Council, and to the threat of rebellion, exports from Whitehaven 
to Irish ports amounted to about 25,000 tons.° By this time ‘Whitehaven 
appears to have attained a position as a coal-shipping port inferior only to that 
of Newcastle, Sunderland, and, perhaps, Swansea’.® 


II 


The rise of the port of Whitehaven to a position of pre-eminence in the colonial 
trade must be viewed against the background of the coal trade. Professor Ford 
has shown how the wealth of the tobacco trade, which itself had risen on the 
port facilities provided for the Irish coal traffic, was turned back into the coal 
trade and industry.’ The origins of the Whitehaven colonial trade are obscure. 
Hutchinson tells us that about the year 1685 ‘ The Resolution, ninety-four tons, 
commanded by Richard Kelsick...crossed the Western Ocean oftener than 
once to the province of Virginia, and there took in a cargo of tobacco, and 
discharged the same at Whitehaven’.® It is possible that this connexion arose 
through the Lowthers. Sir John, who had taken part in bringing about the 
Revolution,® was a Lord of the Admiralty from that period until 1694, but it may 
be inferred, from certain statements made by Pepys, that he was in some way 
connected with that department at an earlier period.’ In other ways the family 
had relations with it, for the head of the Marske branch, Anthony Lowther,1! 


! Exch. Comm. 24 October 1681. 
; See Fletcher, loc. cit. pp. 274-8. Also V.C.H. Cumberland, 11, 359-60. 
: Nef, op. cit. 1, 109-10. * Privy Council Register, Lx1v, 480. 


About 12,000 tons were exported in the half-year ending 25 June 1688. See Nef op. cit. 1 
380, Appendix D (111). 8 Nef, op. cit. 1, 69-70. st 


* P. Ford, ‘Tobacco and Coal: A note on the Economic Histo f i . 7 
IX (1929), 192-6. istory of Whitehaven’, Economica, 
8 Hutchinson, op. cit. I, 49. ® Ferguson, op. cit. p. 60. 
0 W. Jackson, ‘Whitehaven: Its Streets, its principal Houses and their Inhabitants’, Trans 
Cumb. and West. Arch. Soc. ut (1886-7), 365. ‘1 Whose son became owner of Holkex \ 
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married Peg Penn, as Pepys familiarly calls the daughter of Admiral Penn. 
William Penn, her brother, the founder of Pennsylvania, writes to Sir John 
Lowther (16 June 1701) :? 


I finde that Whitehaven is much kinder than Whitehall to Pennsylvania, 
for the one sends its good wishes and the other suffers itselfe to be mislead to 
crush such prosperous beginnings... .We are planted 170 miles upon Delaware, 
and in some places 16 miles back into the woods. Our staple corn and tobacco; 
we are trying for rice, converted timber for shipping and hemp. Returns for 
England is what we want, and either we must have less from thence or better 
ways of making them. 


Despite this connexion with Pennsylvania, the bulk of the colonial trade was 
with Virginia and Maryland. The main traffic was the import of tobacco and 
the export of miscellaneous wares. The import of tobacco reached 1,639,193 lb. 
in 1712, and 4,419,218 lb. in 1739-40." Professor Ford has compared the 
former with Davenant’s figures of 28,000,000 for England and Wales as a whole, 
and 20,000,000 for London alone in the years 1689-1709.2 Much of the tobacco 
was re-exported to places as far afield as Ireland, Holland, Madras, Leghorn, 
Newfoundland and Archangel.t The trade grew rapidly and by 1744 a newly 
appointed customs official was ‘much wanted’ at Whitehaven ‘there being 
seven Virginia ships now in the Harbour undischarged and a very great Export 
of Tobacco now on hand to France and Holland and other places’.® By 1745 
the tobacco trade in Whitehaven appears to have been considerable. ‘The 
Trade here both Import and Export is very large it being deem’d the grd. if 
not the gnd. Port in the Kingdom in the Tobe way.’® There is not a great 
deal of evidence as to the way in which the colonial trade was organized. The 
importation of tobacco was in the hands of a few wealthy merchants whilst 
the export trade was conducted by persons taking no part in the import trade 
but exporting small parcels to Ireland and Holland or taking shares in larger 
shipments.” 

Although Virginian tobacco was the most important commodity, it is quite 
clear that other colonial produce from various parts of the world was finding its 
way to Whitehaven. In a memorial ‘Humbly addressed to the lords com- 
missioners of his Majesty’s treasury’ some forty of the principal merchants and 
shipowners of Whitehaven complained that the Isle of Man:8 


is a great storehouse wherein the French, and other nations, deposit prodigious 
quantities of wine, brandy, coffee, silks and other India goods, which are there 


admitted upon very low duties, and afterwards smuggled upon the coasts of 
Great Britain and Ireland in small boats and wherries, built for the purpose... - 


John Macky, who visited the Isle of Man in 1722, was greatly impressed by the 
prosperity of the inhabitants and had ‘seen several ships unloaded here with 
Wine and Brandy from France, Rum from the West Indies, and Callicoes, and 
other East India Goods from Holland, which were put into Warehouses and 
afterwards run in small boats into Ireland, Scotland, and the Western Parts of 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm. Lonsdale MSS. p. 246. 

2 Ford, loc. cit. p. 193- 

3 See A. Rive, ‘The Consumption of Tobacco since 1660’, Econ. Hist. 1 (1926), 61. 
4 Ford, loc. cit. pp- 193-4- 

5 .M. Customs London: Whitehaven Letter Books, 3 August 1744. 

6 
8 


Ibid. 4 October 1745: 7 Ford, loc. cit. pp- 193-4 
Quoted in M. Postlethwayt, The Universal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce (1755), 1, 740. 
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England’.! In 1754 over 4,000 gallons of brandy were seized at different times, 
but when it was put up for sale at the customhouse at Whitehaven it would not 
fetch even the king’s duty’.? This was a plain demonstration that the district was 
supplied with brandy by smugglers at a much lower price. ‘By such deplorable 
means, punch, bumbo, rumbo, and dry drams have universally prevailed 
among all degrees of people on the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland laying 
round the said island.’ 

The prosperity of eighteenth-century Whitehaven disappeared almost as 
quickly as it arose but, whilst it lasted, the phenomenon of this small and remols 
port rising to a position of national importance did not pass unnoticed. A writer 
in 1783 gave the following extract ‘from the register of shipping’ showing the 
tonnage of ships, English and foreign, cleared outwards from our five principal 
ports: 


Tons Tons Tons 
ae - . . 
English Foreign English Foreign English Foreign 
1750 1751 1752 
SSS SSS Se ey 
London 146,187 33,673 140,508 25,051 145,999 29,502 
Whitehaven 100,068 710 113,092 = 123,154 210 
Liverpool 33,233 9,429 32,675 2,228 31,213 6,682 
Newcastle 41,826 3,400 56,448 g20 48,406 1,550 
Bristol 24411 3,225 25,720 2,511 25,057 3,673 
1770 177i 1772 
e sa > Vi aa ay eee 
London 178,220 345656 196,230 38,335 198,758 47,077 
Whitehaven 187,445 — 203,368 — 192,436 — 
Liverpool 67,043 93535 69,868 7,968 76,026 11,284 
Newcastle 52,704 1,560 52,154 34.70 61,603 1,866 
Bristol 20,063 45776 31,482 7,333 315529 4,185 


From these tables it would appear that the port of Whitehaven was, for a time, 
second to London.® The writer adds: ‘By including the years 1773 and 1744, 
which were times of still greater traffic, as part of the comparative period, the 
latter part of the twenty years had shewn a much greater superiority. But can- 
dour required that extremes should be avoided.’ 

The absence of reliable statistics of shipping in the eighteenth century makes 
it difficult to confirm these figures but Aikin gives the following account of 
tonnage, British and foreign, cleared outwards at the port of Liverpool: ® 


1751 1752 1770 1771 1772 
British 31,185 31,777 66,516 73432 81,689 wee 
Foreign 2,508 5,884 10,381 10,366 11,284 - 


It will be observed that Aikin’s figures for Liverpool do not differ widely from 
those given in the ‘Political Magazine’ and the figures for foreign shipping 


1} John Macky, A Journey Through England (1722), u, 226. 

* Postlethwayt, op. cit. 1, 739. 3 Ibid. 11, 739. 

* “Accurate Estimates of the Trade and Resources of Britain at former periods compared with 
the Present’, Political Magazine, and Parliamentary, Naval, Military and Literary Journal (1783), 
IV, 202. 

° It will be noticed that there appears to be a falling off in the tonnage of foreign shipping 
cleared outwards from Whitehaven after 1750. This is probably explained by the loss of the 
tobacco trade which passed to Glasgow by about the middle of the century. See below p. 401. 

® J. Aikin, Description of the Country from Thirty to Forty miles round Manchester (1795), p. 365. 
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cleared outwards in 1772 are identical. From this it may reasonably be deduced 
that the figures for the other ports are a fairly accurate estimate. Even if the 
figures quoted in the ‘Political Magazine’ be disregarded, there is little doubt 
that Whitehaven was of considerable importance. Chalmers refers to prosperous 
commercial towns ‘such as London and Bristol, Birmingham and Sheffield, 
Manchester and Leeds, Whitehaven and Newcastle, Glasgow and Paisley, 
Greenock and Leith’,! and reminds his readers that figures relating to the 
tonnage of vessels ‘do not denote so many distinct ships, which performed so 
many single voyages, for, it frequently happens, that one vessel enters and 
clears at the Custom-house several times in one year, as the colliers of White- 
haven and Newcastle’.2, John Macky describes Whitehaven as ‘a populous 
rich town well built, and has a great Number of Shipping’.? For the export of 
coal, Defoe states that ‘it is the most eminent Port of England...next to 
Newcastle’.* 


Ill 


Throughout the eighteenth century the coal trade continued to flourish under 
the guidance of the Lowther family. Sir John Lowther died in 1705, and by 
will devised his Whitehaven estates to his second son, James Lowther, passing 
over his eldest son Sir Christopher, whose marriage had displeased his father.® 
James Lowther, who succeeded to the title in 1731, continued to pursue the 
policy of expansion and improvement which had been adopted by his father. 
Between them, Defoe tells us, they invested ‘in one of these Mines only, in the 
Compass of a Century, upwards of Half a Million Sterling’. When Sir James 
died in 1754 he is said to have been worth ‘nearly two millions of money’,’ 
derived from his collieries, which, according to Defoe, brought in nearly 
£20,000 a year.8 He had no issue, and with him died out the Whitehaven 
baronetcy, but his wealth reverted to his elder brother’s family, and went to the 
James Lowther who, in addition to inheriting one of the most valuable industrial 
plants in the country, had shortly before succeeded to the baronetcy and wealth 
of the Lowther branch of the family.? In 1784 he became the first Earl of 
Lonsdale.” 

Progress for the Lowthers during the eighteenth century was not easy. 
They were faced with a resurgence of the local competition which had been 
crushed so effectively by Sir John.1! In addition to local difficulties there was 
increasing opposition to the Lowther monopoly in Ireland.” But the Trish 
market, by force of circumstances, remained open to the Cumberland colliery 
owners and if, during the course of the eighteenth century, it ceased to be the 
monopoly of the Lowthers it was still the principal outlet for Whitehaven 
coal. 

The volume of exported coal increased steadily until about 1789 when the 
rival ports of Workington, Maryport and Harrington appear to have captured 


1 George Chalmers, An Estimate of the Comparative strength of Great Britain (1794), p- Xill. 
2 Tbid. p. cxxxvi. 3 Macky, op. cit. p. 225. 
4 Daniel Defoe, A Tour Through Great Britain (1769), 1, 312. 


5 Ferguson, op. cit. p. 406. 6 Defoe, op. cut. Il, 314. 
7 Ferguson, op. cit. p. 406. $ Defoe, op. cit. WI, 312. 
9 Ferguson, op. cit. p. 406. 10 [hid. p. 408. 


11 See ‘The Case of Sir John Lowther, Bart’ (printed in Trans. Cumb. and West. Arch. Soc. 11, 


(1886-7), 273). 
12 See Nef, op. cit. u, 46-7. 
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some of the trade. Hutchinson gives the following particulars of coal exported 
during the period 1781-92: 


From Workington, 


From Whitehaven Maryport and Harrington 
ee a 
Chaldrons Waggons Chaldrons Waggons 

1781 69,500 = 55,600 68,960 = 55,128 
1782 71,740 = 575392 68,700 = 54,960 
1783 76,420 = 61,136 72,980 = 58,385 
1784 74,600 = 59,680 79,640 = 63,412 
1785 90,860 = 72,688 88,220 = 70,576 
1786 80,280 = 64,224 82,920 = 66,336 
1787 92:257 = 73,805 95,808 = 76,664 
1788 98,828 = 79,062 94354 = 75483 
1789 94,542 = 75,633 93,051 = 74440 
1790 84,011 = 67,208 92,931 = 74,344 
1791 68,313 = 54,650 104,445 = 83,556 
1792 69,966 = 55,972 98,426 = 78,740 


(Onechaldron and a quarter is equal to one waggon Newcastle chaldron—A Newcastle chaldron 
is 36 Winchester bushels unheaped—A waggon is 72 Winchester bushels, streaked measured— 
A waggon weighs about 42 to 44 cwt. Duty to Ireland 1s. 2d. per chaldron—To foreign 
dominions, 55.) 


The progress made by the Whitehaven coalfield created a profound impression 
upon contemporary observers. Defoe writes: ‘These are the deepest Coal Mines 
that have hitherto been wrought and perhaps the Miners have not in any other 
Part of the Globe penetrated to so great a Depth below the surface of the Sea.’? 
In 1793 an account of the Whitehaven collieries was contributed to the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Irish Academy by Dr Fisher,? who asserted that in Great 
Britain the Howgill Colliery, which covered an area of 2,400 acres, was then 
the most extensive colliery, and that King Pit, which had been sunk to a depth 
of 160 fathoms to the Six Quarters seam was the deepest pit. He also stated 
that the Whitehaven Colliery had produced for a few years past from 100,000 
to 120,000 tons of coal, Dublin measure, yearly.* 

The Whitehaven tobacco trade had to face increasing competition from 
Glasgow during the eighteenth century. Before the Union of 1707 there was no 
scope for commercial energy or enterprise for Glasgow. It could not compete in 
foreign trade with towns on the east coast. Its few vessels required to sail with 
baffling winds all round the north of the country before making for the ports 
of Holland or Norway, while the vessels from Leith or Dundee sailed quickly 
and directly over the sea. At the same time the Navigation Laws had prohibited 
all Scots trading’with America and the Indies. This obstacle was removed by the 
Union, but the citizens of Glasgow had no vessels of their own fit for long sea 
voyages till 1718, when the first Clyde-built ship is reputed to have crossed the 
Atlantic. By 1725-7 Defoe was assured that Glasgow sent ‘near fifty Sail of 
Ships’ to America every year, ‘and every year increasing’—as they continued 
to do. But even up till 1735 the port could only boast of fifteen vessels of their 
own engaged in the Virginia trade.’ 


1 Hutchinson, op. cit. u, 84. 

2 Defoe, op. cit. m, 84. ® Annual Register, xxxv1 (1794), 326. 

* The Whitehaven waggon contained 2 Dublin tons weighing 21 or 22 cwt. each (V.C.H, 
Cumberland, 1, 363). 

° J. H. Clapham, A Concise Economic History of Britain (Cambridge, 1949), p- 272. 

® Defoe, op. cit. Iv, 142. 

" H. G. Graham, The Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century (1928), p. 130. 
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This lack of suitable vessels did not prevent the merchants of Glasgow from 
participating in the colonial trade. Quickly taking advantage of the change 
brought about by the Union, a few men put their capital together, obtained 
goods for barter and chartered a small vessel from Whitehaven.! The captain 
acted as supercargo, set out for Virginia, where he stayed till his cargo was dis- 
posed of, and returned with rum and tobacco and some money which (tradition 
says) he handed to his employer in a stocking.? But activity increased year by 
year. As early as 1709 the Commissioners of the Customs reported to the Lord 
High Treasurer that the loss of the tobacco trade at Whitehaven was in great 
measure occasioned by the Union. The trade at Glasgow had increased nearly 
as much as it had decreased at Whitehaven.’ In 1722 the officers of the port 
declared to a Commons Committee that most of the Glasgow trade was carried 
in Whitehaven ships.* 

When the Glasgow merchants began to undersell their English competitors, 
Whitehaven, Bristol and other merchants accused them of custom frauds, 
particularly by short weighing. ‘Nobody can well believe, that a Trader in 
Glasgow (for Instance) where they have not so great Natural advantage as they 
ordinarily have at Whitehaven, can afford to sell his Tobacco for the same prices, 
and at Places more remote, where the Article of Land-Carriage is so considerably 
greater.’®> The Commons ordered an investigation and it was disclosed that the 
Glasgow merchant was paying ten shillings to twenty shillings per ton more in 
freight than those of Whitehaven. The Glasgow merchants said that they were 
able to sell tobacco in Cumberland at 3d. to 13d. cheaper than Whitehaven’s 
because ‘the affairs of the trade are sufficient to employ merchants, though not 
encumbered with the concerns of navigation. It is no more advantage to a 
foreign merchant to keep ships, than for an inland trader to keep pack horses.’ 6 

The competition of the Glasgow merchants in the tobacco trade became 
increasingly severe. Ships set forth from the Clyde with home manufactures, 
and returned laden with rich cargoes of colonial products. Glasgow became 
the source from which the agents of the Farmers-General bought all the tobacco 
that entered France; and in 1772 more than half of all the tobacco imported 
into the kingdom was brought to Glasgow’ making the Virginia merchants, the 
‘Tobacco Lords’, the most prosperous men in Scotland.’ This meant a con- 
siderable falling off in the Whitehaven tobacco trade. Whitehaven had provided 
Scotland with most of her tobacco and other colonial produce before the 
Union.? Now she had not only lost this trade but was being ousted from other 
branches of the same trade by her former customer. 

It is not clear when tobacco ceased to be imported altogether at Whitehaven, 
but an examination of the Custom House letter books reveals that there was 
a marked decline in this traffic after about 1750. There are occasional references 
to the importation of tobacco, even in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
and as late as 1819 shipowners were still advertising ships which were sailing 


1 Graham, op. cit. p. 129. Also Clapham, op. cit. p. 2723 Ford, loc. cit. p. 194. 

2 New Statistical Account of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1835-45), V1, 231- 

3 Cal. Treas. Bks. xxm (1708), 1, 94. 

4 §.P. Treasury, CCKXXIX (1722), 2. . 

5 The case of the Merchants Trading in Tobacco at Whitehaven’ (c. 1720), British Museum, 816, 
14 (13) P. 28862. 6 §.P. Treasury, COXXXIX (1722), 2. 

7 Graham, op. cit. p. 142. 

8 Smollett states in Humphrey Clinker (1771) that Mr John Glassford had twenty-five vessels 
engaged in the Virginia traffic with trade to half a million. 

9 Macky, op. cit. pp. 225-6. 
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‘For Tobacco’,! but the trade had long since ceased to be of any importance. 
In the year 1772, when Glasgow had its record importation of tobacco, Pennant 
visited Whitehaven. He observed: ‘The tobacco trade is much declined: 
formerly about twenty thousand hogsheads were annually imported from 
Virginia; now scarce a fourth of that number; Glasgow having stolen that 
branch.’? 

However, the Whitehaven merchants were by no means defeated and the 
port continued to prosper until the close of the eighteenth century. They now 
carried on a trade to the West Indies, exporting ‘hats, printed linens, hams, 
etc.”? and importing sugar from Barbados, cotton wool from Antigua and 
coffee and cocoa from St Lucia.? By the end of the century the trade of White- 
haven ‘extended to Africa, America, the West Indies, and the principal ports 
in Europe’.® It consisted chiefly of the exportation of coal to Ireland, lime to 
Scotland, iron ore to Wales, freestone, alabaster and grain; and the importation 
of West Indian, American and Baltic produce, and flax and linen from Ireland.® 
There is little evidence to show that Whitehaven was involved in the slave-trade, 
but it is known that Paul Jones served at one time as ‘third mate of the King 
George of Whitehaven, a vessel engaged in the slave-trade’.’ 


IV 


Whitehaven was still of considerable importance during the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Since 1815 the mercantile marine of the British Isles had 
been almost stationary in numbers with an aggregate tonnage which fluctuated 
between 2,400,000 and 2,200,000. Of that aggregate a full quarter (573,000 tons) 
was owned and registered in London in 1828. Second to London came Newcastle 
with 202,000 tons; third, Liverpool, growing fast but still with only 162,000 tons; 
fourth Sunderland with 108,000; and fifth Whitehaven with 73,000. No other 
port in the country, except Hull (72,000), had as much as 50,000 tons of 
shipping; though Glasgow, Port Glasgow and Greenock taken together had 
84,000.8 In 1835 Whitehaven still occupied fifth place with 443 ships totalling 
65,878 tons,® but as time went on the number of vessels registered at Whitehaven 
steadily decreased. By the end of the century only sixty-eight vessels were 
registered and many of these never came near their port of registry. 

This decline in shipping was symptomatic of a decline in trade although there 
was inevitably a lag between cause and effect. The first blow to the prosperity 
of Whitehaven had been the loss of the tobacco trade to Glasgow. The merchants 
of Glasgow had suffered an even greater loss as a result of the American war. 
The tobacco trade never regained its old dimensions in Scotland, for the states 
on gaining independence largely exported the tobacco of Virginia and Maryland 


1 Cumberland Pacquet, 6 October 1819. 

* Thomas Pennant, A Tour in Scotland (Dublin, 1775), u, 47. Selb a, a7 

4 H.M. Customs, Whitehaven; Letter Books, 6 June 1870. 

os Parson and W. White, History and Directory of Cumberland and Westmorland (Leeds, 1829), 
p- 246. 

* D. and S. Lysons, Magna Britannia (1816), tv, 24. 

7 Memoirs of the Rear-Admiral Paul Jones (Edinburgh, 1830), 1, 6-7. 

* Parliamentary Sessional Paper, no. 244, 17 April, 1828. ‘ Reports of the Number of Ships... 
belonging to each Port.’ 

* An account of the Number of Ships or Vessels belonging to the different Ports of the British Empire on 
31 December 1835. Quoted in J. R. McCulloch, Dictionary of Commerce (1839 ed.) s.v. Ships, p. 1023. 

10 J. R. Thompson, ‘The Evolution of Whitehaven’, Annual Journal of the Whitehaven Scientific 
Association, Session XxXxut (1904-5), no. 2, 33. 
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direct to the different markets of Europe.t The remnants of Whitehaven’s 
colonial trade suffered in the same way. In 1814 the Collector of Customs at 
Whitehaven reported that: ‘Coals have not for the last twenty-six years been 
exported to any great extent to any part of America.’* The importation of 
tobacco continued on an extremely small scale,? but the Collector did not consider 
it worthy of mention in his report on the business of the port in 1820. He writes 
that ‘the Business of this Port continues in the same state it has been for some 
years past, the principal Trade being that of exporting coal to Ireland, the Isle 
of Man and Foreign Parts, and the importing of Cattle, Linen, Cloth, Flax, etc. 
from Ireland. Timber from the British Settlements in North America and of 
West India Produce, viz. Rum, Sugar, etc. from the West Indies and 
recently of Brandy from France, Wine from Portugal and various Goods from 
other Parts.’ By 1826 the Collector was able to report that ‘it has not been 
necessary to fill up the vacancies and consequently a Diminution has taken place 
within this Port during the last half-year of five Officers’.5 In that year the 
principal pressure of business was ‘in discharging Vessels laden with Timber’ ® 
for use in the shipbuilding trade. 

The decline of Whitehaven was due partly to a failure and partly to an 
inability to cope with rapidly changing conditions. The days of colonial 
‘merchandizing’ were over. The age of technical progress had arrived, bringing 
with it the large-scale manufacturing industry, the canal, improved harbours 
and docks, larger ships, and, later, the railway. Glasgow had possessed sufficient 
resilience to overcome the disastrous failure which followed the loss of the 
Virginia trade. Other trades took its place: ‘Sugar from the West Indies, cotton 
from the mills, calico printing, muslin weaving and cotton spinning, were 
employing thousands, and manufactures all around the city brought new 
wealth to new men.’? Improved harbour facilities kept pace with increasing 
trade. The combination of coal, iron and the Clyde enabled Glasgow to become 
a great shipbuilding port. Similarly, Liverpool moved with the times and was 
favoured by the presence of an industrial hinterland. The merchants of Liverpool 
began to construct a dock, the first in the country, in 1709.8 In 1760 the Salt- 
house Dock was opened, and still later the George’s Dock. The King’s floating 
dock was opened in 1785 and the Queen’s Dock in 1789. Throughout the 
eighteenth century the progress of the port of Liverpool kept steady pace with 
the trade and wealth of the country behind it, and especially with the manu- 
facturing activity of the town of Manchester. Its convenient proximity to 
districts abounding in coal and iron was a great advantage. Moreover, the 
opening up of the great systems of canals brought not only the towns of York- 
shire, Cheshire and Lancashire into immedate connexion with the port, but 
also the manufacturing districts of Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and the other 
central counties of England. Liverpool thus became the great focus of import 
and export for the northern and western districts. The raw materials of com- 
merce were poured into it from Ireland, America and the Indies. They were 
distributed along the canals amongst the various manufacturing centres, and 
a large proportion was readily returned by the same route to the same port, 
in a manufactured state, for shipment to all parts of the world. 


1 J. Bruce, Report on the Union, Appendix (1799), p- 692. 
2 HM. Customs, Whitehaven; Letter Books, 9 May 1814. 

3 Tbid. 14 April 1814. 

4 Ibid. 19 July 1820. 

5 Tbid. 23 February 1826. 6 [hid. 22 August 1826. 
7 Graham, op. cit. p. 511. 8 8 Anne, cap. 12. 
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Whitehaven lacked many of these advantages. Situated in the remote north- 
west of England the port depended for its prosperity upon local enterprise. 
There was little possibility of handling any of the traffic to and from the growing 
industrial areas. In 1731 Mr Philip Brown had been able to send bales of cloth 
by packhorse from London to Whitehaven for export to Virginia,’ but such 
methods were no longer necessary nor were they appropriate to the new methods 
of production and distribution. Whitehaven lacked any effective communica- 
tion with the great centres of inland trade. This was realized as early as 1805 
when the citizens of Carlisle proposed the construction of a canal between 
Whitehaven and Carlisle. The scheme was discussed by the Trustees of the 
Town and Harbour, but no further progress was made.? 

This situation was aggravated by the failure of the Trustees to embark upon 
a comprehensive programme for the reconstruction of the harbour until 1824. 
Throughout the eighteenth century the harbour had been inadequate for the 
volume of trade. Now ships were increasing in size. The average tonnage of the 
vessels registered at both London and Liverpool in 1835 was over 200. The 
average tonnage at Whitehaven was less than 150.° The larger vessels which 
were being used for foreign trade were already beginning to oust those of 
Whitehaven from the long-distance routes. With the advent of iron vessels and 
later, the steamships, the harbour of Whitehaven was destined to become 
increasingly inadequate for vessels other than those employed in the coasting 
trade to Ireland. 
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' H.M. Customs, Whitehaven; Letter Books, 6 November 1731. 

» Minutes of the Trustees of the Town and Harbour of Whitehaven, 6 December 1805. 

° An Account of the Number of Ships or Vessels belonging to the different Ports of the British Empire on 
31 December, 1835. Quoted in J. R. McCulloch, of. cit. s.v. Ships, p. 1023. 


THE FAILURE OF THE AYR BANK, 1772 
By HENRY HAMILTON 


N 25 June 1772 Douglas, Heron and Company, commonly known as 

the Ayr Bank, failed with liabilities exceeding £1,000,000 sterling. 

The purpose of this article is to consider this famous bankruptcy against 
the general background of the times. We shall see that there was more to it 
than a bank failure! and that the collapse fits into the broad movement of 
economic activity which reached its peak in 1771. 


I 


The year 1771 marked the climax of a long period of economic progress dating 
back to the late 1740’s. This is well illustrated by the performance of the linen 
industry, Scotland’s major industry, whose output rose from 5,486,334 yards in 
1746 to 13,466,274 yards in 1771.2 Statistics of overseas trade® are only available 
from 1755, but they tell the same story of expansion, reaching a peak in 1771, 
the year preceding the bank failure. During this time exports rose by 71-2 per 
cent and imports by 66-5 per cent. The tonnage of ocean-going vessels clearing 
from Scottish ports rose from 54,407 in 1759 to 109,895 in 1771, and of coastal 
vessels from 150,995 to 257,494 tons.* This period was not one of uninterrupted 
expansion. There were recessions in 1755, 1762 and 1768, but during the whole 
period the trend was upwards.° 

Since the Forty-Five much capital had been invested in communications, in 
agricultural improvements, in industrial plant and in houses. Road building in 
the Highlands, first commenced by General Wade after the Fifteen, went ahead 
on an increasing scale after the Forty-Five. At the same time public authorities, 
aided by the Convention of Royal Burghs, were building harbours and bridges, 
while the Forfeited Estates Commissioners were carrying out extensive agricul- 
tural improvements and building schools, churches and manses on the estates 
under their charge. The Board of Trustees itself,® besides encouraging spinning 
and weaving was helping to finance the laying down of bleachfields and the 
building of lint mills for preparing flax for the spinners. 

The largest schemes of capital investment, however, were in Central Scotland. 
After 1753 Edinburgh’s great plans for civic improvements were rapidly pushed 


1 Cf. A. W. Kerr, History of Banking in Scotland (Glasgow, 1926), ch. rx. According to Kerr ‘the 
crisis was essentially a banking one’. 

2 Alex. J. Warden, The Linen Trade (1864), p. 480. These figures apply only to cloth stamped 
for sale by the official inspectors of the Board. There must have been a large amount of cloth made 
for home use. 

3 P.R.O. Customs 14. The figures are based on the current values of 1755, just as the English 
figures are based on 1696 values. Such statistics must be used with great caution. See G. N. 
Clark, Guide to English Commercial Statistics, 1696-1782 (1938), pp- 1-42; Werner Schlote, British 
Overseas Trade, translated by W. O. Henderson and W. H. Chaloner (Oxford, 1952), p- 15 et seq. 

2 PRO. 036/15: ee 

5 This corresponds roughly to two of Hoffmann’s long waves in general economic activity, 
namely 1740-56 and 1756-74. (Walther G. Hoffmann, British Industry 1700-1950, trans. W. O. 
Henderson and W. H. Chaloner (Oxford, 1955), P- 150-) 

6 Board of Trustees MSS. vol. 101. Report of Stamp-masters upon Lint Mills, 1772 (Register 
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ahead. The North Loch was drained and a bridge connecting the old town and 
the lands where the new town was to be built was commenced. Plans were 
invited for the layout of New Edinburgh and on 3 June 1767 James Craig, the 
successful architect, was presented with a gold medal and the freedom of the 
city. On 26 October the foundation stone of the first house of the New Town 
was laid.1 Over in the west Glasgow was planning to make the Clyde navigable 
so that ships could sail up to the city itself instead of discharging their cargoes at 
Port Glasgow, founded as the port of Glasgow in 1668. After several surveys 
Parliamentary sanction was obtained in 1770.” 

The most ambitious scheme was, of course, the Forth and Clyde Canal. 
Though long talked about, it was not until 1762 that a complete survey was 
made. A few years later the Board of Trustees commissioned John Smeaton to 
examine the project? and on receipt of his favourable report steps were im- 
mediately taken to commence the great undertaking. Such a large enterprise 
required more capital than Scotland could provide and so efforts were made to 
interest Englishmen in it. This was not difficult, for Scotland’s expanding 
economy offered great scope for capital investment. Accordingly a subscription 
was opened in London on 1 May 1767, and before the middle of the month 
£100,000 had been subscribed. The impressive list of shareholders, which 
includes many of the landed nobility of Scotland as well as numerous merchants 
and others from both sides of the Border, indicates the wide appeal of this 
enterprise. The Duke of Queensberry was appointed Chairman. Ata subsequent 
meeting on 11 February 1768 it was announced that £128,700 had been sub- 
scribed, only £21,300 short of the target of £150,000.° On 10 July the first sod 
was cut. A year later the Scots Magazine was able to report—‘ The grand canal 
goes on with great expedition and success, much to the satisfaction of all 
concerned.’ Five hundred men were employed.® 

The Monkland Canal from Glasgow to the coalfield around Coatbridge was 
also being planned at this time. James Watt reported on it in November 1769, 
and at a meeting held on 3 January 1770 it was decided to open a subscription 
and take steps to secure Parliamentary sanction. The subscribers included all 
the proprietors through whose lands the canal was to run, as well as many 
Glasgow merchants, a number of whom were tobacco lords. On 26 June 1770 
work was commenced at Sheepford under the direction of James Watt.? 

To sustain this general expansion of economic activity sea transport was 
essential and this too demanded capital investment. Between 1760 and 1772 the 
tonnage of Scottish shipping engaged in overseas trade rose from 35,067 to 
51,484 tons; of coastal shipping from 15,004 to 28,334 tons; and of fishing 
vessels from 3,842 to 11,652 tons.8 


* Hugo Arnot, The History of Edinburgh (Edinburgh, 1779), pp. 231 et seq. Scots Magazine, 
XXIX (1767), 445, 557- 

® Sir James D. Marwick, The River Clyde and the Clyde Burghs (Glasgow, 1909), pp. 177-182. 

Scots Magazine, xxix (1767), 177 passim.; Board of Trustees Reports, LXxvr (1 763), 4, 27 et seq. 

Scots Magazine, xxix (1767), 251-4. 
Forth and Clyde Canal, 1767—73 (MS. National Library of Scotland). 
Scots Magazine, xxx1 (1796), 334, 670. 
George Thomson, ‘James Watt and the Monkland Canal’, Scot. Hist. Rev. xx1x (1950). When 
this enterprise was under way the Glasgow magistrates sent a memorial to the Forth and Clyde 
Company in favour of a canal across Kintyre at Crinan, and at their request in June 1771 James 
Watt was given leave of absence from the Monkland Canal to make a survey (Forfeited Estates 
MSS. General Management II, Schemes of Improvement. Register House) 

* George Chalmers, Caledonia (1810), 11, 53. 
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All this great activity in manufacturing and investment created a heavy demand 
for loanable funds. At every point in the economy there was need for short-term 
as well as long-term capital. Whether one looks at the great agricultural improve- 
ments, or the linen industry with its far-flung network of lint growing, spinning, 
weaving, bleaching and marketing, or overseas trade then expanding so rapidly, 
or the great schemes of capital investment outlined above, it is clear that the 
economy could only function if liquid funds were readily available. The land- 
owner required capital to finance his agricultural improvements; the farmer to 
tide him over his seasonal operations; the linen merchant to finance his spinners, 
weavers and bleachers until the cloth on his hands found a market; the capitalist 
to meet his outgoings as investment plans took shape; the exporters and im- 
porters could not operate at all without loans negotiated by bills of exchange. 
In short, the provision of finance was an essential condition of expansion. 

Such circumstances had led to a flood of paper money in Scotland in the early 
1760’s. The inadequate cash basis on which this rested led to the widespread 
adoption of the optional clause according to which bank notes were payable at 
the option of the bank on demand or at six months’ notice. The inflationary 
tendency inherent in this condition was counterbalanced to some extent by the 
expanding economy, but its potential dangers were appreciated by many and 
the government was urged to take action.* Accordingly an Act was passed in 
1765 prohibiting the use of the optional clause and the issue of notes for lower 
denominations than £1 after 15 May 1766. 

This was a drastic measure, for during and after the Seven Years War there 
had been a great expansion of business activity. When the Act came into force 
private notes at once fell to a discount which varied according to the standing of 
the bank of issue, but generally the rate was rd. on each 20s. Some notes, of 
course, were refused altogether. The chartered banks, alarmed at the rush for 
cash, adopted a restrictive policy. Consequently many manufacturers and 
traders were placed in difficulties, faced as they were with the alternative of 
contracting their business or seeking finance from other sources. The conserva- 
tive policy of the banks encouraged rivals. The British Linen Company, founded 
in 1746 to finance the domestically-organized linen industry, now began to 
concentrate on banking proper and soon it had many customers outside the 
linen industry.2 Local and private banks also expanded their business. By 
discounting bills and opening cash credits they put their notes into circulation 
often in districts far from their head office. Many, in fact, circulated in Edin- 
burgh. By their refusal to accept them the chartered banks actually facilitated 
their circulation.* 

Despite these activities, banking facilities were still inadequate. Towards the 
end of the 1760’s there were constant complaints that business was being 


1 Meetings of Justices of the Peace and heritors in different parts of the country declared their 
unwillingness to accept small notes, but this did not prevent their use in the ordinary day to day 
transactions of the market place. Even amongst ordinary people there was a good deal of 
apprehension, for notes often circulated far from the town of their origin: and the names they 
bore meant little or nothing to those amongst whom they circulated. It is not surprising that 
active steps were taken by influential people to check their circulation (Scots Magazine, XXxV 
(1763), 522, 588, 637)- 2 Scots Magazine, xxvii (1766), 334-5. 

3 Charles A. Malcolm, The History of the British Linen Bank (Edinburgh, 1950), pp. 64-5. 

4 “Reflections on the Present State of Paper Money in Scotland’, Scots Magazine, xxx (1770), 
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seriously handicapped by the tightness of credit. Faced with such a situation, 
many people had recourse to money brokers; others raised money by a chain 
of bills, a device commonly used in Holland and to a small extent in England. 
In Scotland it reached great heights during the few years preceding the collapse 
of the Ayr Bank. By this method, A, say in Edinburgh, drew a bill on his agent 
B in London, payable in two months. Before payment was due B redrew on 
A for the same sum plus interest and commission. Meantime A discounted his 
bill in Edinburgh and before the two months were up he drew another bill on 
B and so on. According to Adam Smith 


This practice has sometimes gone on, not only for several months, but for several 
years together, the bill always returning on A in Edinburgh, with the accumu- 
lated interest and commission of all the former bills. The interest was five per 
cent in the year, and the commission was never less than one-half per cent on 
each draught. This commission being repeated more than six times in the year, 
whatever money A might raise by this expedient must necessarily have cost 
him something more than eight per cent in the year and sometimes a great 
deal more. 


Confronted with this speculative situation the chartered banks became more 
conservative than ever, yet the more reluctant they were to make advances the 
more assiduous were the private bankers in discounting any bill presented to 
them. The high profits of the trade encouraged speculation. It is not surprising 
that the chartered banks were the target of much criticism and that there was 
widespread support for the proposal to found a new bank, 


at 


Under such conditions as these Douglas, Heron and Company, better known as 
the Ayr Bank, was established in 1769. Its purpose was to increase the supply 
of finance which at this time was setting a limit to investment plans both in 
agriculture and industry.2, On 6 November 1769 it commenced business and 
within the next ten days branches were opened at Dumfries and Edinburgh.* 
Its nominal capital was £150,000, £96,000 of which was at once subscribed. 
The Duke of Queensberry, a prominent Lowland landowner and agricultural 
improver and Chairman of the Forth and Clyde Navigation Company, was 
elected Chairman. It would be a mistake to assume that this was a large 
speculative enterprise. Its impressive list of shareholders, drawn from aristo- 
cracy and commerce alike and from both sides of the Border, suggests that 
existing banking facilities were inadequate for the needs of a rapidly expanding 
economy. It is significant that a good deal of its capital came from the counties 
of Ayr, Dumfries and Kirkcudbright and that landowners figure so prominently 
in the list of shareholders. It lends substance to the contemporary view that 
agricultural improvements were being held in check for lack of working capital 
and that the chartered banks were doing little to help.4 


* Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations, ed. Edwin Cannan (1950), 1, 293. 

* Cf. Joan Robinson, The Rate of Interest (1952), pp. 80 et seq. ye 

; Scots Magazine, xxi (1769), 612. Edinburgh Evening Courant 9, 11 September, 11 November 
1769. 

a Scots Magazine, xxxt (1769), 668-9. ‘A note of either of the banking companies established by 
authority’, says a writer in the Scots Magazine in July 1770 ‘is a rara avis in terris seldom to be met 
with but in the bankers’ shops in the town of Edinburgh.’ He urged them to call in ‘the dead 
loans’ made on heritable securities and to use their funds in discounting inland bills and bills of 
exchange and in granting cash credits. Locking up funds in heritable securities, he goes on is 
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The bank got away to a flying start. Cash credits were given liberally, even 
to some of its own directors before all the calls on their shares had been paid up. 
In Ayr itself a number of companies were founded to engage in different 
branches of foreign and domestic trade and for the most part their partners 
were shareholders in the bank. Even the cashier and some of the directors had 
financial interests in these concerns.! All this entailed an extensive issue of notes 
so that in a short time they were said to represent two-thirds of the currency of 
the country. Many quickly returned to the bank in the purchase of drafts on 
London. These too were given lavishly and soon the bank found that its advances 
far exceeded the funds in the hands of its London agents.? To overcome this 
difficulty the directors embarked on what Sir William Forbes called ‘the 
ruinous mode of raising money by a chain of bills on London’.’ Their London 
agents were content to render this service since a handsome commission was 
paid in addition to interest. 

When this ambitious enterprise was getting under way, economic activity 
was rising steeply, having recovered from the set-back of the previous year 
occasioned by the disturbances in America‘ and the bad harvests of 1766 and 
1767. The output of linen cloth rose from 11$ million yards in 1 768 to 134 million 
yards in 1771; the official value of exports from £1,502,150 to £1,857,334 and 
of imports from £1,236,648 to £1,386,329; the tonnage of ships in foreign and 
coasting trade from 66,368 to 77,467.2 Meantime the schemes of capital 
investment were proceeding satisfactorily.® 


IV 


There were already signs, however, that Scotland was approaching a crisis. 
In 1769 the Board of Trustees was not happy about the rising production, 
a large part of which it said had been due to some merchants who had ‘extended 
their dealings in coarse linens beyond their stock’, while in the fine trade of 
cambric and lawns, manufacturers had ‘applied their whole stock and credit’ 
to increase output.’ Prices were rising rapidly, but by the end of the year there 
were indications of a glut. In the following year® the price of linen cloth fell 


“subversive of every idea of banking, hurtful to the trade, manufactures and improvements of 
the country, pernicious to its credit in general and highly detrimental to your interest as 
proprietors’. ‘Letter to the Proprietors of the Bank of Scotland’, Scots Magazine, xxx (1 770), 
355-6. 

1 The Precipitation and Fall of Messrs Douglas, Heron and Company, late Bankers in Ayr, by a 
Committee of Inquiry appointed by the Proprietors (Edinburgh, 1778), pp. 21-2. 

2 An Inquiry into the late Mercantile Distresses in Scotland and England (1772). 

3 Sir William Forbes, Memoirs of a Banking House (Edinburgh, 1860), p. 39. 

4 The passing of the Stamp Act in 1765 had aroused the resentment of the colonists and 
agreements were entered into to boycott British goods. Though the Act was repealed in the 
following year the imposition of the Townshend duties in 1767 renewed the colonist’s determina- 
tion to implement the non-importation agreements. Total Scottish exports to North America 
fell from £233,090 in 1764 to £184,441 in 1766. There was a rise to £274,611 in 1767, followed 
by a fall to £237,013 in 1768. By 1771 the record figure of £375.51 had been reached. The 
export of plain linen cloth fell from 1,703,172 yards in 1764 to 1 ,148,167 in 1766. In the following 
year there was a rise to 1,404,332 yards, and after a set-back to 1,217,046 yards in 1768, the 
figure rose to 1,941,045 in 1771 (P.R.O. Customs 14). The Non-Importation Agreements account 
for these fluctuations. In their report for 1768 the Board of Trustees recorded a fall of almost 
one million yards in the production of linen cloth. This they attributed to German imports and 
disorders in the colonies (Board of Trustees Reports, vol. Lxxvi (1768), 125). In point of fact 
German imports at this time were quite small. 

5 Chalmers, Caledonia, 01, 53- 6 Scots Magazine, xxx (1770), 110, 228, 340. 

? Board of Trustees Reports, Lxxvi (1769), 139. 8 Ibid. (1770), Pp» 150- 
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rapidly, output declined and there was unemployment.! Some manufacturers 
went bankrupt. The check, however, was only temporary and in 1771 pro- 
duction again rose, though the value of output fell. The finer sections of the 
industry had not shown any improvement, and this, the Board of ‘Trustees 
argued, was due to heavy importations. In 1772 there was a heavy fall in total 
output, but statistics of Scottish foreign trade do not show any appreciable 
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increase in imports. Macpherson comes nearer the truth when he attributed 
the decline of the industry to the ‘spirit of over-trading’, which, he says, was 
‘too generally prevalent’ in the year 1771.2 Further confirmation of this is 
given in a report from the British ambassador at the Hague. Writing in 1773, 
he says, 


The linen manufacturers in Ireland and Scotland complain of a stagnation in 
their business which has been accounted for by different degrees of information 
or to the prevalence of prejudice and interest. The general opinion of the most 
intelligent merchants here is that at the conclusion of the last war, immense 
speculations were made and orders given which increased the number of looms 
and drew extraordinary numbers of hands to them in both countries. Their 
produce was sent to the old and new possessions of Great Britain in America and 
the West Indies, the markets became glutted, the demand decreased and the 
weavers for the present stand still.* 


The fact is that the year 1771 marked the peak of a long rise of economic 
activity. All the indications of over-trading were present. Indeed, the whole 
economy was caught up in the optimism of the times. In agriculture, in overseas 


1 A writer to the Scots Magazine in January 1770 noted the failure of one firm for £70,000; 
another for £60,000 and several for sums ranging from £1,000 to £16,000 (xxxm (1770) 90). 
He urged a reform of bankruptcy laws. According to existing practice there was nothing to 
hinder a few favoured creditors receiving satisfaction from a bankrupt’s estate without the claims 
of other less fortunately placed creditors being consulted. In 1772 a new law (12 Geo. III 
cap. 72) was passed according to which the estate of a bankrupt could be sequestrated and a 
factor appointed for the management and settlement of the claims of all creditors (Scots Magazine 
XXXIV (1772), 281 et seq.) : ; 

* David Macpherson, Annals of Commerce (1805), 11, 547. 3 B.M. Add. MS. 34412. 
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trade and in the great schemes of capital investment, there is evidence of 
confidence in the future. Expectation of continuing profits intensified the 
demand for finance which the Ayr Bank was always ready to meet. Thus the 
economy was kept going and its very success engendered optimism and pro- 
moted enterprise. There were no complaints of adverse exchanges or of any 
drain of specie, the reason being that expanding output of goods kept pace with 
the increase in the supply of money while short term capital was readily available 
from London.* 

The Scots economy, so critically poised in 1770-1, was threatened from 
another direction. Since the end of the Seven Years War there had been a 
rage for agricultural improvements. ‘Almost every country gentleman’, says 
Ramsay, ‘became a professed improver upon a greater or lesser scale... .In 
a short time there was a pleasing show of industry and thriving among our 
tenants.’ Prices for corn were good and cattle markets were ‘extravagantly 
high’. The easy credit conditions of the late 1760’s stimulated enterprise and 
‘raised the spirits of such tenants as were in haste to improve their farms’.? The 
thriving state of manufactures increased the demand for domestic yarn while 
giving the farmers a ready market for everything their farms produced. Fol- 
lowing a bad harvest prices rose steeply in 1771 and there was unsettlement 
throughout the country. 

Already in the summer of 1771 some of the directors of the Ayr Bank were 
alarmed at the number of cash accounts, which, it was said, were becoming 
‘burdensome and likely to be unprofitable, many being more used as loans than 
in the proper operation of business’.* The chartered banks in Edinburgh, too, 
were nervous and they announced their unwillingness to discount any more 
Ayr bills. In London Scots paper was being looked on with suspicion. A collapse 
of confidence was likely to undermine the whole precarious financial structure. 
The incentive to invest would be checked and the supply of finance curtailed. 
It is impossible to say precisely when the turning point in economic activity 
came, but it is probable that by the spring of 1772 the downward movement 
had commenced. By midsummer there were widespread complaints of bad 
trade and unemployment.* 


Vv 


In June 1772 the total liabilities of the Ayr Bank amounted to some £1,120,000 
consisting of £300,000 deposits, £220,000 notes in circulation, and £600,000 
outstanding drafts on London correspondents. In addition, there was £104,413 
paid up capital. The assets consisted of £827,963 of advances to customers and 
£409,079 in bills of exchange—a total of £1,237,042. About £400,000 of the 
advances had been made to members of the company.° 


1 The Edinburgh Evening Courant reported ‘the Exchange is the true barometer of commerce; 
and to find it lower here than it has been for some time must give real pleasure to every lover of 
this country’ (17 February 1772). 

2 John sass Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century, ed. A. Allardyce (Edinburgh, 
1888), 1, 248, 252. The Ayr Bank itself made heavy investments 1n agricultural improvements 
(Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 1, 297)- 

3 The Precipitation and Fall..., op.cit. pp. 17-18. 

4 Extracts from the Records of the Convention of the Royal Burghs of Scotland, 1759-79 (Edinburgh, 
1918), pp- 435 & Seq. For example, as early as 14 July, the Convention was dealing with 
petitions from the linen industry complaining of its ‘declining state’. Clearly the decline must 
have set in before the failure of the Ayr Bank on 24 June. 

5 The Precipitationand Fall. . .,p- 85;R.S.Rait, The History of the Union Bank af Scotland (Glasgow, 


1930), p- 166. 
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Failure was inevitable. While its note circulation was clear gain, since it 
involved no charge on the bank apart from expenses of management, the bills 
of exchange on London were costly and unremunerative, involving the bank 
in interest and commission of perhaps eight per cent while the return from 
borrowers was only five per cent. Moreover, the easy conditions on which it 
made advances encouraged speculation. ‘All the dealers in circulating bills 
of exchange’, says Adam Smith ‘had recourse to this new bank where they were 
received with open arms.’! The other banks, being thus isolated from the 
speculative fever of the times, were able to weather the storm without loss and 
with enhanced prestige. 

The collapse of the banking house of Neale, James, Fordyce and Downe, in 
London, with which the Ayr Bank had extensive dealings, on Monday, 8 June 
1772, ‘set fire to the mine, which at once blew up the whole traffic of circulation 
that had been carrying on for a number of years’.2, Many houses which had 
accepted Scots bills found it impossible to discount the remittances made for 
their reimbursement, and they too were forced to stop payment. Within less 
than a fortnight no less than ten banking houses had failed. News of the collapse 
of Neale, James, Fordyce and Downe reached Edinburgh on Friday, 12 June, 
and since most of the private bankers of Edinburgh had dealings with that 
house, consternation prevailed. In the following week a number of merchant 
and banking houses, of which the most prominent was William Alexander and 
Sons, put up their shutters. There was panic in the Scottish capital. People 
rushed to cash their notes and the Ayr Bank was the object of special attention.® 
The directors attempted to reassure the public and a deputation was sent to 
London to negotiate with the Bank of England. Knowing the substantial 
resources of its partners, the Bank of England offered to extend facilities up to 
£300,000, but the terms were so stiff that no agreement was reached.* Meantime 
the Ayr Bank, overwhelmed with demands for specie, was forced to suspend 
payments on 25 June. 

This was a major catastrophe for Scotland, since many influential people, 
both landed and mercantile, were either shareholders or customers of the bank. 
It is not surprising that they made efforts to restore public confidence. ‘The 
nobility and landed gentlemen, counties, boroughs, corporations, and even 
private merchants and tradesmen, vied with one another in advertising that 
they would receive the notes of that bank in payments; insomuch that room 
could scarce be got in the news-papers for the names of all the persons who 
engaged to take these notes in payments.’®> An address to the public which 
circulated in Glasgow complained bitterly of the London factors of the Ayr 
Bank and of houses and individuals ‘engaged in large undertakings and pur- 
chases of property’ who raised money by the system of a chain of bills. It was 


* Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 1, 298-9. 

* Forbes, Memoirs of a Banking House, pp. 40-1. The leading partner, Alexander Fordyce, had 
made a large fortune on Change Alley, and when he became deeply involved in speculation in 
East India stock he used his bank deposits to pay his losses. The Bank of England, alarmed at the 
growth of speculation, adopted a policy of selective limitation of its discounts. This applied 
particularly to Jews with Amsterdam connexions and later to Scots paper. The immediate 
cause of Fordyce’s ruin was the refusal of the Bank of England to discount his bill on an Amsterdam 
Jew (J. H. Clapham, The Bank of England (Cambridge, 1944), 1, 245 n.; C. Wilson Anglo-Dutch 
Commerce and Finance in the Eighteenth Century (Cambridge, 1941), p- 178). 

> Scots Magazine, XXXIV (1772), 312-13. “ Clapham, Bank of England, u, 246. 

® Scots Magazine, xxxtv (1772), 314. Successive issues of the Edinburgh Evening Courant recorded 
support from merchants and others in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, Inverness Campbeltown 
and Ayr (27 June; 1, 4, 8, 11 July 1772). 
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critical of the Bank of England which had refused to discount Scots paper, thus 
precipitating a run on the banks. The document went on to paint a gloomy 
picture of the probable consequences—unemployment, riots and bad trade. 

It was foolish to blame the Bank of England. The Scots economy had become 
highly speculative and in view of its intimate trading and financial connexions 
with London it was impossible for the directors to close their eyes to it. A writer 
to the London Chronicle put it well when, in an address to the Ayr Bank, he said 
‘you will find it impossible to carry on your business as a Banking Company 
independent of the Bank of England, that being the great source of the British 
funds and credit, without whose countenance and occasional aid, no banker nor 
merchant even in London, can do business with safety and profit’.? The directors 
of the Bank of England were in fact alive to the dangers of a collapse, and they 
came to the relief of the important firm of William Alexander and Sons who 
held the contract for the export of tobacco to France. This firm had stopped 
payment when news of the crisis reached Edinburgh, but because of the credit 
of £160,000 made to it by the Bank of England it resumed payment on 12 July? 
By making short-term capital available to Scotland, the Bank of England 
checked the deterioration in Scotland’s rate of exchange which even at the 
height of the crisis did not exceed one per cent. 


VI 


Though there was much ill-informed criticism of the Bank of England and 
much debate as to the real cause of the depression, there was no dispute as to 
the extent of the decline in trade. ‘All the buildings and agricultural improve- 
ments in that country have stopped’, the London press reported in August, 
© _ the new town between Edinburgh and Leith is suddenly stopped. In short, 
the same shock has been now given to Scotland as in King William’s reign when 
the Darien Company was broke and the massacre of Glencoe happened.’* In 
November 1772 the Board of Trustees reported ‘Every branch of the linen 
manufacture seems to be on the decline in this part of the Kingdom’. The Board 
was apprehensive of a further decline® and events confirmed its prognosis, for in 
the following year the decrease was no less than 2,340,896 yards and in value 
£117,082. There was, of course, much unemployment and the Trustees feared 
that many would emigrate.® 

As early as July manufacturers and dealers in linen brought their case before 
the Convention of Royal Burghs, and in succeeding months many petitions 
were presented pressing for government action to arrest the decline of Scotland’s 
premier industry.’ According to a memorial presented to the government the 
linen manufacture was ‘reduced to the lowest ebb of distress, in so much that 
many of the principal manufacturers had been obliged to abandon the linen 
trade...many thousands of His Majesty’s subjects are thrown destitute who 
formerly drew their support from this manufacture, the effect whereof has been 
already felt from the remarkable disorders daily produced in the country 
through such a vast number of hands being out of employ, and there is reason 
to fear if some effectual remedy be not speedily provided this valuable branch 
would be totally lost, the consequences whereof must prove ruinous to the 
manufacturers, diminish the national stock of cash by payments for foreign 
linens, and thro’ the decrease of the people even considerably affect the strength 


1 Aberdeen Journal, 13 July 1772. 


2 Scots Magazine, XXXIV (1772), 548. 3 Glasgow Journal, 16 July 1772. 
4 Aberdeen Journal, 7 September 1772. 5 Board of Trustees Reports, LXXvI (1772), 191. 
6 Ibid. yxxvul (1773), 3- 7 Records of Convention of Royal Burghs, 1759-79 PP- 435 et seq. 
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of these kingdoms, as well as the landed interest itself’.* The upshot was that the 
government appointed a Committee of the House of Commons to inquire into 
the ‘distressed state of the industry’.? 

In their evidence the linen manufacturers complained bitterly of foreign 
competition, and urged an increase in import duties. The merchants and manu- 
facturers of cotton and calicoes, however, opposed this suggestion, maintaining 
that the glut was the result of ‘the general stagnation of credit’. The depression, 
they said, was temporary and ‘equally felt by every branch of manufacture and 
commerce’; in any case since a revival of trade had already commenced there 
was clearly no need to take any action.? In point of fact that was precisely the 
line taken by the House of Commons, and on 17 May 1774 the matter was 
allowed to drop. 

Meantime a series of poor harvests contributed to the general depression. 
The high prices bore heavily on the many industries which drew their raw 
materials from the land, and this was reflected in taxation returns. The yield 
of excise duties fell from £44,800 in the year ending July 1770 to £41,927 in 
1772 and to £34,357 in 1774; and of malt duties from £34,316 in 1770 to 
£33,138 in 1772 and to £28,234 in 1774. The total tax revenue fell from 
£147,374 in 1770 to £144,448 in 1772 and to £129,950 in 1774.4 High prices 
and unemployment were the cause of riots in many parts of the country and it is 
significant that they were most serious in the counties of Perth, Fife and Angus, 
the chief centres of the linen industry.® There was also widespread emigration, 
especially from north of the Highland line, but many also left Lowland towns 
and parishes, amongst whom were weavers and other tradesmen. Dear bread, 
high rents, low price of cattle, ‘want of employment’ and ‘decline of linen 
manufacture’ were among the main reasons given.® 

The effects of the depression on large capital undertakings like the Forth and 
Clyde and Monkland Canals were not apparent at once. This is understandable, 
for especially in the case of the former the major part had been completed by 
1772. Itis clear, however, that the company was faced with a serious situation. 
In July 1772 Smeaton complained of rising costs and of the impossibility of 
completing the canal for the sum originally estimated.?, Some six months later 
the Annual General Meeting of the company decided that those who had not 
paid their calls should be given two months in which to meet their obligations; 
otherwise they would be prosecuted.§ The company had perforce to borrow, 
but eventually, in 1775, it was compelled to suspend operations.® 


1 Convention Records, 1759-79, p. 466. ® H. of C. Journals, xxxiv (1772-74), 204, 334. 

* Report from Committee on the Linen Trade in Great Britain and Ireland (1773) (Reports from 
Committees of the House of Commons (1803), m1, 101); Scots Magazine, xxxvt (1774), 478. 

* Account of Gross and Nett Produce of all Duties under Management of the Commissioners 
of Excise in Scotland, 1707-1807 (MS. Register House). 

° Scots Magazine, Xxxim (1771), 325, 497; XXXIV (1772), 184; Xxxv (1773), 14-17, 329-31. 

® “Exports from Port Glasgow and Greenock’, wrote a customs officer, ‘are considerably 
decreased of late. Which has consequently thrown many persons in the manufacturing way idle 
for want of employment which may probably account in a great measure for the circumstance 
in question’ (P.R.O. T. 47/12; see also Edinburgh Evening Courant, 1 June 1772 passim). 

7 Scots Magazine, Xxx1v (1772), 397. 

* Forth and Clyde Canal Company, Minute 17 February 1773 (MS. National Library of 
Scotland). 

® Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, m1, 641. The total paid up capital was £140,000; by 
November 1776 there was a debt of £40,000 while arrears on calls and unsubscribed stock 
amounted to £30,000. To complete the canal required another £50,000, but the Convention of 
Royal Burghs who had the whole problem under review in November 1776 believed that the 
company was quite unable to raise so large a sum (Convention Records, 1759-79, P- 535). 
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The Monkland Canal was in a similar plight. Very soon after operations had 
commenced, however, the company ran into difficulties. At this time there 
was virtually full employment, and the Forth and Clyde Company complained 
that the Monkland Company was enticing away its skilled workers. Even on 
the Monkland Canal itself contractors responsible for different sections were 
poaching on each others labour. More serious than this, however, was the 
problem of securing sufficient capital. This difficulty presented itself early in 
1772 when the confidence of shareholders had already been shaken. No sub- 
scriber troubled to attend the General Meeting called for 18 March 1772. 
‘Construction is likely to stop’, wrote James Watt, ‘...from our having 
expended the subscription of £10,000 upon seven miles of the navigation and 
having about two miles yet to make.’ He struggled on for some time longer, but 
eventually operations came to an end. The last entry in Watt’s Journal is dated 
17 July 1773." 

The Carron Company, the largest industrial concern in Scotland, had also 
to face increasing difficulties as the tempo of economic activity slowed down. 
It had commenced in 1759 with a capital of £12,000 which was raised to 
£50,000 before the Seven Years War ended.” By 1771 the capital of the com- 
pany had been increased to £130,000. By the end of the year, Cadell, one of 
the founder partners, was clearly nervous about prospects and expressed his 
desire to be quit of the whole business. Early in June 1772 he made an offer to 
sell his shares to the company.? Meantime Francis Garbett, another important 
shareholder, who carried on a separate business at Carron Wharf, in partner- 
ship with Gascoigne, Carron’s managing partner, failed for £193,000.* 

The Ayr Bank, which had crashed in the early days of the depression made 
valiant efforts to re-establish its credit. Having declined the terms offered by the 
Bank of England, the directors proceeded to raise money in London by means of 
terminable annuities at an exorbitant rate, and on 28 September they reopened 
their head office in Ayr for the exchange of notes for specie. But this was but 
a final act of defiance and in August 1773 they gave up business. Before this 
the Bank of England had taken proceedings against the Dukes of Buccleuch, 
Queensberry and Dumfries for no less a sum than £300,000.° In the following 
year they promoted a bill in the House of Commons seeking permission to issue 
bonds for £500,000 to redeem the annuities, and as security they offered the 
annual net rent of £32,000 of certain unentailed estates in Scotland. An Act 
was accordingly passed in March 1774. The partners of the Bank, being liable 
to the full extent of their wealth, suffered great hardship and by August 1775 
only 112 out of 226 remained solvent. The creditors were ultimately paid in full 
and in the process the partners had to pay up no less than £663,397. Since 
many of the most prominent ones were landowners, many estates were thrown 
on the market. One estimate is that £750,000 of landed property changed 
hands.’ 


1 Thomson, ‘James Watt and the Monkland Canal’, Scot. Hist. Rev. xxx (1950), 129-31. 

2 For the stimulus of war on economic development see A. H. John, ‘War and the English 
Economy, 1700-1763’, Econ. Hist. Rev. and ser. vil (1955)- 

3 Cadell MSS. Cadell to Carron Co. June 1772. 

4 Answers for Samuel Garbett of Birmingham to the Petition of Carron Company, 14 May 
1779. Garbett, like many other Scots manufacturers and merchants, had borrowed from London 
bankers (see D. M. Joslin, ‘London Private Bankers 1720-85’, Econ. Hist. Rev. 2nd ser. vi (1954), 
167). 6 Glasgow Journal, 23 July 1772. 

8 14 Geo. III cap. 21; Scots Magazine, xxxvi (1774), 161, 196-9. 
7 Rait, Union Bank of Scotland, 167; Kerr, History of Banking in Scotland, p. 93- 
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Overseas trade shared in the general depression. Between 1771 and 1774 
total exports fell from £1,857,334 to £1,372,142 and imports from £ 1,386,329 
to £1,202,277. The rate of increase of exports which had been 21 per cent in 
1768 was slowing down before the peak year of 1771. In 1770 it was Io per cent 
and in 1771, 7 percent. In the following year there was a decline of no less than 
16 per cent. Exports of plain linen (including re-exports of Trish linen) to 
North America and the West Indies fell from 3,115,647 yards in 1771 to 
1,978, rey 7330 Pa. 

ite ne ae the beginning of 1774 that trade began to improve. While in 
October 1773 the Scots Magazine could speak of the ‘drooping and almost ruined 
state of the linen trade of this kingdom’,? by May of the following year it was 
stated confidently that a revival of trade had already commenced.? Confirma- 
tion that the upturn of trade had commenced is given by the Board of Trustees 
who reported in November 1774 ‘the linen manufacture after a decline of four 
years begins, though but slowly, to revive in this part of the kingdom’. 


VII 


Our discussion of the Ayr Bank and its place in the economic history of Scotland 
in the third quarter of the eighteenth century focuses attention on the problem 
of economic development. In the early years of the century Scotland was a 
backward country. The standard of living of her people was low and the level 
of her industrial attainments meagre. ‘Scotland is a country the most barren 
of manufactures of any nation in these parts of Europe’, runs a petition to the 
House of Commons about 1720,° ‘they have nothing of their own growth to 
export, except corn, coals, cattle and some wool: nor nothing to form any 
manufactures from that which they receive from their neighbours.’ Yet in the 
course of little more than a generation Scotland had established a fair claim 
to have a vigorous and highly developed economy. Measured by production of 
linen cloth, values of imports and exports or tonnage of shipping, she had made 
remarkable progress in the twenty-five years preceding 1771. 

The reasons for this upsurge are perhaps not difficult to discern. Economic 
advancement presupposes a social and political climate favourable to industrial 
and commercial pursuits; it also presupposes the availability of both enterprise 
and capital. Especially after the Forty-Five, though there is evidence of 
this long before, the necessary environment in which enterprise could operate 
with success was well established. Political stability and the acceptance of 
broader views on the desirability of economic effort created a fair field for 
agricultural improver, merchant and manufacturer. Under such favourable 
conditions able men were attracted to economic pursuits. In farming, in com- 
merce and in industry, many names stand out of men who possessed in abundant 
measure the capacity to initiate enterprise, to take risks and to make bold 
decisions, based on long-term calculations. 

But more than a favourable economic and political environment and the 
presence of men capable of initiative and of taking risks is required for economic 
growth, Capital is essential. The Scots economy was capable of some savings 


P.R.O. Customs 14. 
Ibid. xxxvi (1774), 478. 
Board of Trustees Reports, txxvu (1774), 32. 


A Short View of some probable effects of laying a Duty on Scotch linens imported (n.d.), (B.M. 
816 m 13/53). 


* Scots Magazine, Xxxv (1773), 557- 
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to meet this need. When landowners levelled fields, built dykes and planted 
trees, they were investing part of their incomes in the land. From their great 
profits the tobacco merchants invested in ships, in stocks and in some industrial 
and agricultural enterprise at home. But when all is said and done the Scots 
economy was not capable of providing sufficient savings to sustain the many 
capital projects then undertaken, unless it had elected to set its face against any 
rise in the standard of living. Across the border, however, there were men who 
saw in Scotland a fruitful field for investment. It is impossible even to guess at 
the amount of capital that came from this source, but there is no doubt it was 
considerable. Many Englishmen, for instance, were shareholders in the Forth 
and Clyde Canal and most of the capital for founding and expanding Carron 
Iron Works came from England. Many Englishmen, too, deposited their capital 
with Edinburgh bankers. Thus both long-term and short-term capital came from 
England. The latter was sometimes an embarrassment to Scotland when 
speculative conditions, as in 1762, led to sudden repatriation of capital. 

The remarkable economic progress of Scotland at this time, depending as it 
did on capital investment and the adequate provision of finance to keep the 
wheels of the economic machine turning, was thus becoming each year more 
and more capitalistic. That is to say its progress was bound up with long-term 
calculations as to profitability and with nice decisions as the right balance 
between investment and consumption. Some projects, such as agricultural 
improvements or the building of a lint mill, had a short gestation period, others, 
like afforestation or the Forth and Clyde Canal, could only become profitable 
years after the initial investment had been made. All required a steady flow of 
finance while operations proceeded. It was to meet this need that the Ayr Bank 
was founded. Moreover, the Scots economy was not a closed one. It was linked 
with America, on the one hand, and with London, France and Holland, on the 
other. It was a vulnerable economy, vulnerable to events outside, and vulnerable 
to the movement of economic opinion within. The climax of the long rise in 
activity came in 1771. In the following year all the indices of production turned 
down. There had been a good deal of speculative activity in 1770-1 and this 
contained within itself the seeds of collapse. Overtrading and the too liberal, 
if not extravagant, creation of credit by the Ayr Bank undermined confidence 
in London and in Edinburgh. When this happened the boom was bound 
to burst. The failure of the Ayr Bank followed inevitably and this completed the 
destruction of high hopes and optimistic expectations. The whole economy 
moved swiftly to depression from which it did not recover until the beginning 
of 1774, by which time stocks of goods had been run down and more optimistic 
views were in the ascendant. 
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SLEEPING PARTNERSHIP AND LIMITED LIABILITY, 
1850-18561 


By JOHN SAVILLE 


HE appropriateness of the law of partnership to English conditions was 
discussed only intermittently during the first half of the nineteenth 
century.2, Much of the comment was the product of exceptional cir- 
cumstances; boom years and their aftermaths of failures and frauds provoked 
controversy about the nature of speculation, and the ways in which, by curbing 
it, a less erratic growth of society might be promoted.’ What is notable, however, 
is not the spate of discussion but its relatively limited volume, violent though 
it was on occasion. There was no sustained movement that attempted to bring 
Britain into line with commercial law and practice elsewhere, and the majority 
view which found expression in Bellenden Ker’s well-known Report on the Law of 
Partnership was held to have settled the issue. Ker listed the three ‘principal 
evils’ of the law of partnership. These were (i) the difficulties of suing and being 
sued, (ii) the settlement of disputes between partners, and (iii) ‘the rule, that any 
person taking an interest in the profits becomes liable as a partner’. The Select 
Committee on Joint Stock Companies of 1844 enlarged upon the first of these pro- 
blems, and the Joint Stock Companies Registration and Regulation Act of the same 
year,> making a legislative distinction between a joint stock company and an 
ordinary partnership, granted certain of the privileges of incorporation in return 
for compliance with the terms of the Act. Ker’s third problem, that of liability, 
evoked vigorous controversy on several occasions: in 1818, when an attempt to 
introduce the société en commandite failed in the Commons;® in 1825, when the 
debates in Parliament and outside threw up most of the arguments that were to 
be repeated many times during the next three decades ;7 in 18368 and, to a lesser 
extent, in the early 1840’s.? As in the years immediately following 1850, most 
of the discussion was in terms of the en commandite partnership rather than of 
general limited liability. But those who argued from assumptions of the uni- 
1 This essay is part of a wider study of the domestic capital market after 1850. My thanks are 
due to the Trustees of the Houblon-Norman Fund, to whom I am indebted for a research grant 
in aid of the project. I use ‘sleeping partnership’ and en commandite as interchangeable terms. 
* For modern accounts of company law and practice before 1850, see: R. R. Formoy, Historical 
Foundations of Modern Company Law (1923); W. S. Holdsworth, A History of English Law (1925), 
vu; H. A. Shannon, ‘The Coming of General Limited Liability’, Econ. Hist. (1931); B. C. Hunt, 
The Development of the Business Corporation in England, 1800-1867 (Harvard, 1936); A. B. Levy, 
foc Corporations and their Control (1950) ,1 ; C. A. Cooke, Corporation, Trust and Company (Manchester, 
1950). 


° Cooke, op. cit. pp. 151-2, for a brief discussion of the relationship between company legisla- 
tion and movements of the trade cycle. 


* Parl. Papers, 1837, xLiv. The Report was reprinted as an Appendix to First Report of Select 
Committee on Joint Stock Companies, P.P. 1844, vu. 

° 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 110. See Hunt, of. cit. ch. 5; Cooke, op. cit. ch. g. 

* Parliamentary Debates, xxxvim1, 22-3. 

” Hansard, n.s. xu, 717-19, 1048-73; ef. Joseph Hume: ‘It was not the duty of the House to 
throw impediments in the way of speculation, as long as it communicated no peculiar privilege. 
Individuals ought to be allowed to do as they pleased with their own property’ (719). Majority 
opinion in 1825 was against Hume; see especially the views of John Cam Hobhouse (1048-55). 
For the contemporary literature, Hunt, of. cit. ch. 3; Gooke, op. cit. ch. re 

* Hansard, 3rd ser. xxxt, 205 et seq., 1186 et seq.; xxx, 688 et seq., 803 et seq. 

* Ibid. LXxIM, 1755 et seq.; LXXV, 475-63 LXXVI, 273 et Seq., 1178 et seq. 
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queness of England’s commercial position in the world, her abundance of 
capital and her spirit of commercial enterprise, were able, without much 
difficulty, to prevent any major legislative change. Some changes there were: 
one was the Act of 1837,! whose defects were intended to be remedied by the 
Bill of the following year which Brougham killed ;? another was the modification 
of the Usury Laws, also in 1837;° and a third was the Joint Stock Act of 1844. 
And there, for the rest of the decade, with the exception of technical amend- 
ments to the Act of 1844, the matter rested. There was no discussion of en 
commandite or of limited liability in Parliament between 1844 and 1849 and 
comment outside was meagre.> When the debate began again, it originated 
from an unusual quarter, and although it took place against the background 
of the upswing of the cycle, the timing, in part at any rate, was fortuitous. 


I 


The initial impetus in the early 1850’s to the Parliamentary debates and the 
public discussion that led to the coming of general limited liability in 1856 came 
not from the side of the investors,® nor from that of the entrepreneurs, nor from 
those who argued in terms of freedom of contract. The movers were a group of 
middle-class philanthropists, most of whom accepted the title of Christian 
Socialist. Their spokesman in Parliament, not formally a Christian Socialist 
himself, was Robert Aglionby Slaney, a reformer of mild radical views whose 
philanthropic interest in the working people had long been known.’ On 22 May 
1849 in the House of Commons, Slaney moved for a Standing Committee or an 
unpaid Commission to consider measures for the social improvement of the 
working classes.’ In his opening remarks, Slaney discussed remedies for poverty 
and distress. Those of education and improved sanitary conditions were solutions 
of long standing, for Slaney had used the same arguments in a debate on a 
similar motion which he had promoted in 1837,° but on this occasion he added 
a new proposal. The working people, he argued, needed help to provide against 
‘the contingencies constantly occurring to them, and likewise give them the 
means of preserving their small savings’. His remarks were cut short by the 
House being counted out, but a year later he tried again with a similar motion 


1 y Vict. cap. 73 by which the Crown was granted authority to extend by Letters Patent 
certain privileges of incorporation. The earlier Act of 1834 (4 and 5 Wm. IV, cap. 94) was 
largely ineffective. 2 Hansard, XLtv, 840, 1207 et seq. 

3 7 Wm. IV and r Vict. cap. 80. See below, p. 427. 

4 19 and 11 Vict. cap. 78 (1847). 

5 Among the literature of the later 1840's may be noted: C. Fane, Limited Liability; its Necessity 
as a Means of Promoting Enterprise (London, n.d. ? 1845), 8 pp.; [? Thomas Wilson] Partnership ‘en 
commandite’, or Partnership with Limited Liabilities (according to the Commercial Practice of the Continent 
of Europe, and the United States of America) for the Employment of Capital, the Circulation of Wages, and 
the Revival of our Home and Colonial Trade (1848), xliv+249 pp.; G. Poulett Scrope, M.LP., The 
Rights of Industry, or the Social Problem of the Day, as exemplified in France, Ireland and Gt Britain (1848), 
44 pp.; Society for Promoting the Amendment of the Law. Report of the Committee on the Law of Partnership 
and the Liability of Partners (1849), 28 pp. The last-named pamphlet contained the most useful 
discussion, and it was widely quoted in the debates after 1850. 

6 The thesis that the investing public, rather than the industrialists, were the driving force 
behind the acceptance of limited liability is argued by J. B. Jefferys, ‘Trends in Business Organ- 
isation in Great Britain since 1856...’ (Ph.D. thesis, London, 1938). 

7 R.A. Slaney was only loosely associated with the Christian Socialists; but in the early 1850's 
he was greatly influenced by their ideas on co-operative production, and used every opportunity 
to present the case for its acceptance. 

8 Hansard, ov, 871-4. 9 [bid. xxx1x, 381 et seq. 
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and secured a short debate.1 He withdrew his motion after the Government 
spokesman had intimated that more specific proposals would be favourably 
received. Accordingly, a month later, on 6 April 1850, Slaney moved for a 
Select Committee ‘to consider and suggest means of removing obstacles and 
giving facilities to safe investments for the savings of the middle and the working 
classes’.2. His motion, after slight amendment, was accepted by the Govern- 
ment, and these two debates of March and April 1850 were the starting point 
for the movement which culminated in the Acts of 1855 and 1856. 

The Select Committee which Slaney obtained had its first sitting in May 1850 
and elected him as its chairman. The influence of Christian Socialist ideas on 
the Committee was most marked. Of the seventeen witnesses who gave evidence, 
six were actively associated with the Christian Socialist movement® and two 
others were workmen who made statements to the effect that the working class 
wanted co-operative associations above anything else. John Stuart Mill, who 
strongly favoured co-operative production, was their star witness, and of the 
remainder who appeared before the committee, only Bellenden Ker was opposed 
to the associative idea, and even he retracted in a later statement. The Report 
of the Committee> was, however, much more cautious than the positive and often 
enthusiastic statements of the majority of the witnesses. Slaney, as Chairman, 
produced a draft which vigorously recommended the extension of limited 
liability to all socially useful undertakings and all the privileges of the Friendly 
Societies Acts to co-operative associations. The final Report was less specific and 
more general in its proposals; and from the evidence of the minutes of the 
Committee, it was the sceptical authority of John Abel Smith, the banker, who 
curbed the enthusiasm of the chairman and of some of his colleagues. The Report 
emphasized the difficulties in the way of investments in land, suggested that 
while Charters of limited liability, given under Letters Patent,§ should be 
granted ‘with the greatest caution’, their cost should be much more reasonable, 
and noted, without specific proposals, that the law of partnership ‘places 
obstacles in the way of any body of workmen who desire to combine their money 
and labour in industrial undertakings’. There was no discussion of the Report 
in the Commons and, at the time, little in the general Press.? The Christian 
Socialists naturally gave a great deal of prominence to the proceedings of the 


1 Hansard, crx, 359-75. The Times (6 March 1850), after praising Slaney for his usefulness as an 
M.P. and for his benevolence, continued: ‘Mr Slaney is a political hypochondriac. His type is 
to be found in the susceptible and contemplative class, that watches for the symptoms of disease 
instead of observing the general conditions of health.’ 2 Hansard, cx, 422-6. 

* J. M. Ludlow, Thomas Hughes, E. V. Neale, Walter Cooper, Lloyd Jones and Joseph 
Millbank. _ 

* The Law of Partnership and the Investment of Savings of the Poor: being the evidence given by 
H, Bellenden Ker, Esq. before the Committee appointed to consider the subject of affording Facilities to the 
Investments of the Savings of the Middle and Working Classes. With Prefatory Remarks, in a letter to 
7. M. Ludlow, Esq. (1851), 55 pp- Ker (p. 5) wrote that his evidence before the 1850 Committee 
was misunderstood ‘in several popular journals’, He now admitted himself in favour, with proper 
safeguards, of extending limited liability to producer’s associations (p. 18). 

5 Report from the Select Committee on Investments for the Savings of the Middle and Working Classes 
JeoLaty biofs{oly orto. ; 

® Under the Act of 1837 (1 Vict. cap. 73). For the principles and procedure which guided 
the Crown in the granting of Charters under this Act, see Hansard, cxx1x, 1598-9. 

7 The Economist welcomed the appointment of the Committee, with whose objects it was in 
general agreement (4 and 11 May 1850). On 18 May it argued that no legal obstacles should 
be put in the way of those who wished to form producer’s co-operatives, and recommended to 
Slaney’s Committee that they should give every consideration to en commandite in order that the 
investment of working class savings might thereby be facilitated. 
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Committee, and especially to the favourable evidence of J. S. Mill, and in 
general they were well satisfied with the publicity given to their ideas and their 
schemes. 

In the following session, the indefatigable Slaney moved for a Select Com- 
mittee to consider the Law of Partnership.2, He began by emphasizing that 
while the economic and social conditions for other classes had improved, those 
for most of the working classes had remained stationary. The country had an 
abundance of capital, but the opportunities for its investment, and therefore for 
the growth and development of enterprise and industry, were restricted and 
hampered in a number of ways. First, ‘everything connected with the title of 
land. . .was incumbered with a load of legal chicanery’ ; second, Acts of Parlia- 
ment for local improvements (such as bridges, gas and water works) could only 
be obtained at high cost; third, the obstacle of unlimited liability forced 
promoters of socially useful projects, the building of lodging houses, for example, 
to apply to the Board of Trade for a Charter and again the cost was prohibitive. 
He used the evidence before the Select Committee of 1850 to support a general 
argument in favour of limited liability. In his reply the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade stressed the confusion of opinion concerning limited liability, 
and suggested that the working classes would be better served if they avoided 
speculative investments and put their savings into public funds and savings 
banks. He added, however, and it was a point of view generally accepted in 
these years, that in respect of co-operative associations it was improper ‘the 
Legislature should throw any obstacles in the way of the disposal of their capital 
by the working classes’. The motion was agreed to, and the Committee duly 
constituted, with Slaney again as Chairman and J. A. Smith and Richard 
Cobden as two of its members. 

The witnesses to this 1851 Select Committee on the Law of Partnership repre- 
sented a greater variety of opinions than those before the Committee of the pre- 
vious year, and the range of discussion was broader. The final Report was again 
cautious, and its most important recommendation was for a Royal Commission 
to consider changes in the law of partnership which, in the opinion of the 
Committee, required ‘careful and immediate revision’. As interim measures, 
they made two specific proposals. The first, that socially useful projects* should 
be granted Charters by the Board of Trade with greater facility than in the past; 
the second, a novel proposal that arose out of a consideration of the Usury Laws, 
that ‘power be given to lend money for periods not less than twelve months, at 
a rate of interest varying with the rate of profits in the business in which such 
money is employed; the claims for repayment of such loans being postponed to 
that of all other creditors: that in such case, the lender should not be liable 
beyond the sum advanced; and that proper and adequate regulations be laid 


1 The first issue of The Christian Socialist: A Journal of Association was not published until 
2 November 1850. In the second number (g November 1850) was printed extracts from the 
minutes of the Select Committee, beginning with the evidence of J. S. Mill, and these were 
continued in subsequent issues. 

2 Hansard, cx1v, 842-50. 

3 Ibid. 849. This was a common argument. Bellenden Ker used it before the S.C. of 1850, 

. 664. 
Socially useful projects were defined as ‘waterworks, gas works, roads, bridges, markets, 
piers, baths, wash-houses, workmen’s lodging houses, reading rooms, clubs, and various other 
investments of a like nature, chiefly confined to spots in the immediate vicinity of the subscribers. 
Large stores for the sale of provisions and other necessaries in populous districts, and supported 
by the combined capital of small shareholders, may be considered as belonging to the same 
kind of enterprises.’ Report, p. vi. 
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down to prevent fraud’.1 This was a half-way house to the en commandite partner- 
ship, and it is discussed in some detail below. 

In the minutes of these two Select Committees of 1850 and 1851 are to be 
found, with one major exception, all the arguments that continued to be debated 
so long as limited liability remained a live issue.” The discussion broadened into 
a general analysis of the workings of industry and commerce, the psychology 
of business men and the relationship of the business world with society and 
government. It was a wide ranging debate which throws much light on con- 
temporary ideas, and it provoked a considerable pamphlet literature as well as 
much comment in both serious and popular journals. There was one striking 
difference, however, between these discussions of the early 1850’s and the 
arguments which were to carry the day for limited liability in 1855. Down to 
about 1854 and including the Report of the Royal Commission on Mercantile Laws 
of that year, the desirability or otherwise of limited liability was discussed 
almost exclusively in terms of the en commandite partnership. Mill, in evidence 
before the 1850 Committee, argued that ‘On general principles, one sees no 
sufficient reason why people should not be allowed to employ their capital and 
labour on any terms that they please’, but he agreed that it was ‘a more difficult 
question than the question of commandite partnerships.’ ‘The Société Anonyme’, 
said a witness to the 1851 Committee, was ‘open to great dangers, from which 
the Société en Commandite is free’ ;4 and one of the Commissioners in 1854 noted 
that those who advocated the ‘sweeping proposal’ of general limited liability 
were ‘very few’, and that it was the en commandite partnership ‘which has mainly 
created the difference of opinion’.® Very few in the early years of the decade 
argued in terms of a general freedom of contract and most were thinking, even 
when they were not explicit in their definitions, of the en commandite form. 

It has been noted above that one of the main reasons for Slaney’s Committee 
of 1850 was the desire to assist co-operative associations, and it is useful to take 
this point first, partly because it was first in time and partly also because the 
question of extending limited liability to producer’s co-operatives or for the 
purpose of stimulating working-class investments, became less urgent after the 
passing of the Industrial and Provident Societies Act of 1852,° and only occa- 
sional echoes of the argument were heard by 1855. In the early 1850’s the 
Christian Socialists were remarkably successful in convincing educated opinion 
of the virtues of co-operative production. Here was the bridge between capital 
and labour; and to a generation that remembered the marchings and the 
drillings of the previous decade, their most telling point was that which stressed 

1 Report, p. viii. 

* It remained a matter for debate at least until the end of the 1860's. For a relatively late 
attack on general limited liability and a sustained argument for the introduction of en commandite 
in its place, see John Howell, Partnership Law Legislation and Limited Liability reviewed in their 
relation to the Panic of 1866 (1869), 23 pp. Howell was an important London merchant who took 
an active part in the discussions of the early 1850's. See his evidence to S.C. of 1851, Q’s. 13 5-2433 
and to First Report of the Commissioners appointed to Inquire and Ascertain How Far The Mercantile Laws 
Os 0 Great Britain and Ireland May be Advantageously Assimilated And Also Whether Any And What 
Alterations And Amendments Should Be Made In The Law Of Partnership As Regards The Question Of The 
Limited Or Unlimited Responsibility Of Partners, P.P. 1854, xxvu, 174-9 (hereafter cited as R.C. on 
Mercantile Laws). See also The Saturday Review of Politics, Literature, Science and Art, 16 February 
1856. > S.C. of 1850, Q. 913. 

STG of 1851, Q.9 (J. G. Phillimore). For the same argument, see also P. J. McKenna, On 
Partnerships with Limited Liability (Dublin, 1854), esp. pp. 6 et seq. 

° Memorandum of Lord Curriehill, R.C. on Mercantile Laws, pp. 11-12. 


° 15 and 16 Vict. cap. 31. For its significance, G. D. H. Cole, A Century of Co-operation (Man- 
chester, 1944), pp. 119-20. 
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the sobering effects of associative enterprise upon the working men.t Many of 
those who accepted the argument that co-operative production must be given 
a fair trial? understood that to involve the application of limited liability. The 
Christian Socialists themselves did not press this point, being much more inter- 
ested in the question of legal safeguards for such partnerships. While their 
spokesmen such as Ludlow and Thomas Hughes supported the principle of 
limitation, they argued that with small capitals the need was least, and that the 
main result of its extension to co-operative enterprises would be to encourage 
middle-class investment. Mill put this point very clearly: ‘I think that the great 
value of a limitation of responsibility as relates to the working classes, would be 
not so much to facilitate the investment of their savings, not so much to enable 
the poor to lend to those who are rich, as to enable the rich to lend to those who 
are poor.’ 

Not all the witnesses to these two Select Committees favoured the associative 
principle;® but all were agreed that the extension of limited liability to an allied 
but distinct category, socially useful projects, was necessary if capital was to be 
forthcoming. It was at this point that discussion began of the Board of Trade’s 
policy towards the granting of Charters under the Act of 1837; and attention 
at this stage was mainly concentrated upon the high costs involved. E. V. Neale 
gave full details to the 1850 Committee of the case of the Metropolitan Model 
Lodging Houses for Workingmen Company, whose successful application for 
a Charter of Incorporation cost over £1,100, nearly three-quarters of which was 
represented by fees paid to the Crown officers. It was an example which 
achieved widespread publicity, and was considered to be typical rather than 
exceptional; hence the recommendations regarding the cost of Charters in the 
Reports of 1850 and 1851. 

On the wider and general issue of the advantages or the expediency of 
limited liability, opinions were sharply divided, and they were to remain 
divided. There were only a few who disagreed that a limitation of liability was 


1 J. M. Ludlow to S.C. of 1850, Q’s. 88, 101; E. V. Neale, Labour and Capital: A Lecture delivered 

by request of the Society for Promoting Working-Mens Associations at the Marylebone Literary and Scientific 
Institution, on the 29th. March (1852), esp. p. 20 ef seq. Charles Kingsley, Who are the Friends of 
Order? A Reply to Certain Observations in a late number of Fraser’s Magazine on the so-called ‘ Christian 
Socialists’ (1852), 16 pp.; see also John Lalor, Money and Morals: A Book for the Times (1852) 
esp. ch. 7. This aspect of the Christian Socialist movement is further discussed in John 
Saville, ‘The Christian Socialists of 1848’, Democracy and the Labour Movement (ed. J. Saville, 
1954)- / 
2 For the fair trial arguments, often used by those who were sceptical of the possibilities of 
success of co-operative associations, see: Economist (18 May 1850) ; Chambers Journal (23 November 
1850); Household Words (11 October 1851); ‘Investments for the Working Classes’, Edinburgh 
Review (April 1852), esp. pp- 450 & 5eq-; ‘Partnership with Limited Liability’, Westminster Review 
(October 1853), esp- PP- 413 ét Seq. 

3 §.C. of 1850, Ludlow, Q. 82; Hughes, Q. 474; also Slaney’s speech in Hansard, Cxrx, 1257- 

4 §.C. of 1850, Q..847.- 

5 §.C. of 1850, H. Bellenden Ker, Q’s. 664-773 (but see above, p. 420, N. Ays S.G. of 
1851, W. Hawes, Q’s. 716 et seq.; W. Cotton, Q. 578; For later opposition see [Edmund Potter] 
Practical Opinions against Partnership with Limited Liability, in a Letter to a Friend, by a Manchester Man 
(London and Manchester, 1855); Charles Bray, The Income of the Kingdom and the Mode of its 
Distribution: Showing that One-Seventh of the Population possess Two- Thirds of the Annual Income, with 
the Plans Proposed for Effecting a More Just and Equal Division of the ‘ Foint Produce’ (1857). 

8 §.C. of 1850, Q’s. 389-391- The details of costs were as follows: Total fees to Crown officers, 
£724. tos. 8d. divided between: Secretary of States office, £104. 45. 6d. Attorney-General’s 
Office, £128. 145. od. and Attorney-General’s clerk, £7. 55. od.; Signet office, £105. OS. 6d. 
Privy Seal office, £104. 155. 6d.; Patent office, £274. 115. od. Other costs (mainly legal) amounted 
to £414. 175. od. and the total came to £1,139. 75. 8d. 
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necessary for large-scale undertakings such as railways.? There was general 
agreement, too, concerning the abundance of capital in Britain, but deductions 
from this fact were strikingly opposed. The opponents of limited liability argued 
that because there was no shortage of capital in the country, no worthwhile 
project remained dormant for lack of financial backing. Matters were no 
doubt different in a new country like America, or a poor country like Ireland,* 
or one in which, as in France, enterprise was sluggish.? ‘I believe’, said a former 
Governor of the Bank of England, ‘there is no really valuable discovery which 
a person cannot find money to follow up.”* Given the enterprising commercial 
spirit of Britain, the existence of capital in plenty would ensure her continued 
prosperity. The contrary was flatly asserted by the advocates of change and in 
this context they made three points. The first was one which became a favourite 
argument of the reformers and was well expressed by Fane, a Commissioner in 
Bankruptcy, when he spoke of the ‘mass of ingenuity afloat, and the ingenious 
persons who invent those ingenious things are generally speaking persons entirely 
without capital; they are for the most part workmen; then it is in the highest 
degree desirable (if I may use a fanciful phrase) to marry that industry to 
capital. The present law absolutely forbids the bans’.? There was no doubt 
a good deal of exaggeration in all this, but the point was made by many.® 
The second argument related to the question of investment opportunities. There 
was no problem, said G. R. Porter, of finding investment outlets ‘at home’ for 
any rate of capital accumulation provided that its use was not restricted through 
‘bad or ill-considered legislation’.? Lord Hobart, in a pamphlet published in 
1853, a large part of which was reprinted in the columns of the Economust,§ 
estimated the annual growth of capital at £40,000,000 a year. ‘Is it to be 
imagined’, he asked, ‘that, under the present law, there will be an increase in the 
number of these investments sufficient to keep pace with an increase of capital 
proceeding at the rate of 40 million pounds annually ?’® There was no prospect of 


1 $.C. of 1851, W. Cotton, Q. 581; and the following who submitted memoranda to the R.C. on 
Mercantile Laws—J. Clark (pp. 105-9), W. H. Tinney (pp. 172-4), E. Ede (pp. 196-7), J. Slagg 
(pp. 197-9); cf. J. Clark, (p. 105): ‘I make no exception whatever, not even railway companies.. . 
If the railway system is the triumph of limited responsibility, I must insist upon the production 
of an account current of its transactions with the nation, and upon debiting it with the crisis of 
1847-8, with the Protean perfidy and shameless chicanery which it naturalised amongst us, the 
masses of capital which it perished as thoroughly as if ‘‘cast into the depths of the sea”’, the 
“‘supineness or recklessness”’ of its existing management.’ 

* Ireland was often cited in these discussions. By 21 and 22 Geo. III cap. 46, known generally 
as “The Anonymous Partnerships Act’, partnerships of an en commandite type were permitted 
within Ireland, but with more restrictions than in Continental regulations. Jonathan Pim, On 
Partnerships of Limited Liability (Dublin, 1852); Henry Colles, An Enquiry as to the Policy of Limited 
Liability in Partnerships (Dublin, 1852). 

8 Memorandum of Lord Curriehill, R.C. on Mercantile Laws, p. 21. 

4 S.C. of 1851, W. Cotton, Q. 603; also W. Hawes, Q’s. 656 et seg., 710. 

5 Ibid. QO. 526. 

® C. Fane, op. cit. passim (this pamphlet, published in ?1845, was reprinted with only slight 
changes in Herepath’s Railway and Commercial Journal, 20 January 1855); A. Scratchley, Industrial 
Investment and Emigration, Being a Treatise on Benefit Building Societies and on the General Principles of 
Associations Sor Land Investment and Colonisation, with an Appendix on Compound Interest, Tontines and 
Life Assurance (and ed. 1851), esp. pp. iv-xiv; S.C. of 1851,T.C. Lietch, Q’s. 881 et seg.; J. Duncan 
Q’s. 976-7; Charles Babbage, Appendix no, 2, p. 161. : 

? S.C. of 1851, Appendix no. 4, p. 162. 

ie) August 1853. Lord Hobart, Remarks on the Law of Partnership Liability (1853). The 
eae said the pamphlet was ‘clever and discriminating’. 

obart, op. cit. p. 11. Estimates of the annual volume of savings varied greatly. Wils 
(S.C. of 1850, Q. 386) put the figure at £60,000,000; Slaney (Hansard, me, 670) “A peenkse 
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any large additions to the National Debt; the number of railway companies 
were not likely materially to increase and most towns were provided with gas and 
water. The artificial restriction of outlets for capital meant that the rate of interest 
on existing investment outlets was inevitably low; little more than 3 per cent. 
It was to be expected that capital would seek outlets abroad if denied 
limited liability at home and while the discussion on this point was some- 
what vague, it was generally agreed that forcing capital abroad in this way 
was not in the interests of the country.1 It was understood, added Porter, 
that to retain more capital at home ‘might tend in some degree to lessen the 
general rate of profits’ or at least ‘to prevent its rising’, but what was ‘un- 
favourable to the capitalist must be favourable to labour by raising the rate of 
remuneration’.” 

The matter of greatest controversy concerned the relationship between 
speculation and limited liability, both sides fully appreciating the importance 
of this issue. The opponents of limited liability relied upon what for them was 
the simple truth that unlimited liability was a necessary check on overtrading 
and speculative schemes. There had been speculation enough in the past, but 
what would the future hold if debts and obligations could be incurred without 
the debtors being required to discharge them in full? ‘In the scheme laid down 
by Providence for the government of the world,’ wrote J. R. McCulloch, ‘there 
is no shifting or narrowing of responsibilities, every man being personally 
answerable to the utmost extent for all his actions.’* It was not greater facilities 
for the investment of capital that were required, said an influential witness to 
the Committee of 1851, but an improvement in the law of debtor and creditor 
and the procedures for settling disputes in order that the safety of capital already 
invested should be more effectively safeguarded.* Those who agreed that railway 
companies and like undertakings should be permitted a limitation of responsi- 
bility justified their exception by drawing a sharp distinction between enter- 
prises whose investment was mostly in fixed capital, the creditors being thereby 
protected, and trading and commercial partnerships where the nature of the 
business was speculative in character.® Those for whom under all circumstances 
a limitation was unclean, were able to point to the unfortunate results of the 
railway speculations of the 1840’s, and ask whether this was really a favourable 
precedent for change. The examples of America® and the Continent, so often 
used by the advocates of en commandite partnerships, were used by their opponents 
to prove their points. In America it was known that ‘bankruptcy is ten times 
more prevalent’ than in Britain.’ As for the experience of en commandite on the 
Continent, the fact that such company forms were hedged about by stringent 
safeguards to avoid fraudulent dealings suggested that there was a tendency in 


1 $.C. of 1851, R.G.C. Fane, Q’s. 556 et seg.; G. R. Porter, Appendix no. 4; Hobart, 
op. cit. F. Leveson Gower in Hansard, cxxxiv, 793; T. Baker to R.C. on Mercantile Laws, 
PP: 239-42. 

2 $.C. of 1851, Appendix no. 4, p. 165. 

3 Considerations on Partnerships with Limited Liability (1856), pp. 10-11. 

4 W. Hawes, Q’s. 678 et seq. al 

5 $.C. of 1851, Q’s. 657 et seq.; W. Hawes, Observations on Unlimited and Limited Liability; and 
Suggestions for the Improvement of the Law of Partnership (1854) 44 pP-, sp. pp. 22 ét Seq. 5 W. Entwisle 
to R.C. on Mercantile Laws, pp. 109-12; [Edmund Potter] op. cit. passim. . 

6 Cf. the reports which Joseph Whitworth and George Wallis made on American industry in 
1854; New York Industrial Exhibition: Special Reports of Mr George Wallis and Mr Joseph Whitworth, 
xxxvi (1854) quoted by D. L. Burn, ‘The Genesis of American Engineering Competition, 1850- 
1867’, Econ. Hist. (1931) pp- 306 et seq. 

7 McCulloch, op. cit. p. 18; cf. also [Edmund Potter] op. cit. pp. 43 et seq. 
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the nature of such systems to promote recklessness and encourage speculation." 
Moreover, the position of Britain as the greatest commercial and manufacturing 
nation and its honoured name throughout the world had not been the product 
simply of ‘mere material success’; it was due just as much ‘to the admixture 
of the moral elements; to the stern unbending probity of our mercantile class in 
the honest fulfillment of pecuniary obligations of every kind, whether partner- 
ship or otherwise and the discountenance given to delinquency by a painful 
sense of dishonour and loss of caste’.2 Nothing must be done to bring discredit 
upon the reputation of British merchants and traders and what better than 
a scheme designed to enable ‘Adventurers to interfere with and ruin Established 
Traders without risk to themselves’. They concluded with a good debating point. 
If those who advocated limited liability were so sure that speculation would not 
be fostered, why were so many of them reluctant to extend the principle of 
limited liability to banking and insurance companies? It was a valid argument 
which touched upon the confusions in the reformers’ camp.* 

The critics of the existing system were always ready to use the argument that 
there could not be more speculation with limited liability than had occurred 
under unlimited liability.> More seriously, they went on to make the point that 
because of the restriction on investment outlets, boom periods always saw large 
amounts of capital funnelled into railways companies and similar undertakings, 
and the result was a piling up of funds which inevitably stimulated speculative 
activity. Had capital been more evenly distributed over the economy as a whole, 
such speculative activity would not have reached the heights which the past too 
often recorded.® But the most interesting argument from the side of the reformers 
was that which attributed speculation as a tendency inherent in the nature of 
unlimited enterprises. The thesis was cogently argued by an influential solicitor, 
E. W. Field, before the Select Committee of 1851.7 The main point was summed 
up in his words ‘that there are such things as dishonest creditors as well as 
dishonest debtors’. Where partnerships were small, those who were lending 
money always carefully reckoned the credit and financial stability of such 
borrowers, but where the number of shareholders were large what influenced 
the lenders as much as anything was the potential assets of the shareholders 


1 “That there lurks in the system of partnership en commandite some peculiar tendency to 
fraud, appears from the fact that, in the laws of every country in which it has been adopted, it 
has been deemed necessary to authorise it only subject to an elaborate and organised system of 
checks, with the view of endeavouring to guard against such frauds.’ Memorandum of Lord 
Curriehill, R.C. on Mercantile Laws, p. 15. 

* Memorandum of Henry Ashworth, R.C. on Mercantile Laws, p. 195. 

* Edmund Phillips, Bank of England Charter, Currency, Limited Liability Companies and Free Trade 
(1856), 47 pp-,p-35- He was referring to the Joint Stock Companies Act of 1856. See also George 
Sweet, Limited Liability: Observations on the Existing and the Proposed Rules for Ascertaining the Debtor 
in Mercantile Dealings (1855), pp. 44, esp. pp. 15 et seq. 

4 9.C. of 1851, Q’s. 95-6. 

° The Circular to Bankers, 7 November 185r. 

* This was a commonly used and widely accepted argument. S.C. of 1850, Ludlow, Q. 22; 
Wilson, Q.. 386; E. W. Field, Observations of a Solicitor on the Right of the Public to form Limited 
Liability Partnerships, and on the Theory, Practice, and Cost of Commercial Charters (1854), esp. 
p. 20 et seq. An allied argument foretold the cheapening of capital when the adoption of limited 
liability would remove the artificial restrictions upon its use. For a hostile comment on this point 
see Swinton Boult, Trade and Partnership: The Relative Duties and Proper Liabilities of the ioralict? 
and the State (1855), pp. 34+ Appendix esp. p. 13 et seq. 

7 Q's. 939-65; also T. C. Lietch, Q’s. 878-938. These were the arguments of Henry Clay in 


1836; Hunt, op. cit. p. 68. See also the pamphlet by E. W. Field, op. cit. one of the most effective 
statements of the reformers’ case. 
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upon whom the debts would fall in the case of failure. The argument applied as 
much to joint stock banking as it did to commercial enterprises. Field quoted 
examples of joint banks to whom credit continued to be extended when it must 
have been clear to all who were discounting the bills of these banks that their 
financial position was by no means safe. J.S. Mill, in a short communication to the 
Royal Commission on Mercantile Laws, reaffirmed his earlier approval of limited 
partnerships and added that his opinions had been strengthened by his growing 
belief that the unlimited form tended to stimulate undue credit.1 The Deputy- 
Governor of the Bank of England, T. M. Weguelin, in his memorandum to the 
same Commission,” illustrated at length this tendency to give too easy credit 
when it was known that the consequences of failure would be met, in the last 
resort, by drawing upon the property of the shareholders to the last shilling. 
Weguelin pointed out that in the investigation of commercial distress in the past, 
attention was usually confined to the banking structure, the amount of money 
in the market, the ease or otherwise of discounting and so on. He suggested that 
it would be more worthwhile to examine the reasons for excessive credit demands 
from the mercantile community and in particular the relationship between 
credit and capital resources. Limited liability would tend to substitute ‘re- 
sponsible capital in the place of credit’. In a limited partnership credit would be 
limited by the security of the known capital of the business, whereas in an 
unlimited enterprise there could only be a vague and often all too delusive 
estimate of the capital backing. He summed up: ‘A limited liability is a fair 
and just precaution against dishonest creditors.’ * 

The discussions provoked by the two Reports of 1850 and 1851 brought into 
prominence another problem to which the arguments of economic freedom 
were also applicable. The Usury Laws were already of little practical importance 
in commercial dealings. The Act of 1837 had granted important exemptions! 
and what the Select Committee on the Law of Partnership now proposed was 
to modify the Usury Laws still further by permitting loans at rates above the 
maximum for periods longer than the twelve months laid down in the Act of 
1837. The lender was not to be liable beyond the sum advanced but was to 
wait for repayment, in the event of failure, until all other claims had been met. 
The differences between this proposal and the en commandite partnership which 
it most nearly approached were not always appreciated by contemporaries, and 
some identified the one with the other. The crucial change proposed was the 
attachment of a limitation of responsibility to the loans, and it is understandable 
that to some the precise definition was not always clear. Yet there were certain 
important differences from the en commandite form. With this type of partnership, 
in the event of failure, the sleeping partner (commanditaire) was entitled to have 
his share of the stock in trade, after the proper debts of the business had been 
paid, in preference to the creditors of the managing partners (gérans) in their 
individual capacities. Under the new proposal the lender would be in the 
position of a personal creditor, and, indeed, since other creditors had first to be 
met, what might be called ‘a postponed personal creditor’.? Moreover, the 
commanditaire had certain partnership rights and, not least, a share in the profits; 
whereas the new type of lender would have no partnership rights whatsoever, 
and a share in the profits only in so far as interest rates on the loans would 
vary with the level of profits. 


1 R.C. on Mercantile Laws, p. 237- 2 Ibid. pp. 123-8. — 8 Ibid. p. 125. ; 
4 Extended six times between 1839 and 1850, on the last occasion by 13 and 14 Vict. cap. 56. 
5 Memorandum of Lord Curriehill, R.C. on Mercantile Laws, p. 22. 
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Had this proposal been adopted, it would have set aside the famous judgment 
in Waugh v. Carver by which it was held ‘that he who takes a share of ie 
profits of a business takes part of the fund on which creditors rely for payment. 
The repeal of the Usury Laws in 1854? in no wise changed the fundamentals of 
the situation, for a limitation of liability was still withheld; and in the 1850's 
only the joint stock form gained that principle. 


II 


Between the publication of the Report of the Select Committee of 1851 and that of 
the Royal Commission on the Mercantile Laws in the summer of 1854 the issues 
involved were widely discussed in both the Press and in many pamphlets. In the 
Commons the matter was debated in connexion with the grant of Charters of 
Incorporation by Letters Patent under the Act of 1837 (1 Vict. cap. 73). The 
officers of the Board of Trade had always been concerned about their obligations 
under the Act and Gladstone in 1844 had made a remarkably frank statement 
to the Commons expressing his uneasiness.? Towards the end of 1852 there was 
a debate on a motion opposing the application of a shipping company for a 
Charter.t W. Brown, the M.P. for S. Lancashire, opposed the application on 
behalf of a group of shipping interests of whom the best known was Cunard. 
Brown quoted from a memorial addressed to the Board of Trade which em- 
phasized the importance of free and unprivileged competition, the only guarantee 
of technical progress, and he underlined the unfairness to existing unlimited 
companies of the entry of a privileged limited enterprise. There was no need for 
a limitation of responsibility since ‘in a few years’ a vast amount of capital would 
find its way into the shipping trade. Moreover, joint stock companies were 
‘necessarily’ more expensive to operate than private firms, and no encourage- 
ment should be given them. In sum, all that he was asking for ‘was a fair field 
and no favour’. He was on vulnerable ground, and the opposition, vociferous, 
had its arguments most lucidly stated by a newcomer to the House; one whose 
voice and opinions were to be among the more influential agents in securing the 
victory of limited liability. Robert Lowe, in this as in later debates, stated his 
demand for ‘complete freedom’ clearly and unequivocally; but the public mind, 
while inclining towards change, was not yet ready for a complete reversal of 
policy. 

Before Lowe’s ‘complete freedom’ was obtained, the Royal Commission on 
Mercantile Laws had further confused the issues by rejecting change. By five 
to three the Commissioners were unwilling ‘to interfere with principles which, 
in their judgment, have proved beneficial to the generalindustry of the country’. 
The first reaction to the Royal Gommission’s Report was a resolution moved in 
the Commons urging the modification of the laws of partnership. The terms of 
the resolution were ambiguous in that en commandite was not specifically asked 
for, but most of the discussion on the motion concerned this type of partnership. 


1 2 Wm. Black. 235 (1793). 


* 17 and 18 Vict. cap. 90. The R.C. on Mercantile Laws had recommended the complete repeal 
of the Usury Laws ‘as far as they affect personal securities, but offer no opinion with reference to 
real securities’. Report, p. 7. 8 Hansard, Lxxvi, 276. 

4 Ibid. oxxm, 1071-87. 

ky For one reason, because the shipping interests were sharply divided over the issue of limited 
liability; cf. the remarks of Sir Denis le Marchant to the S.C. of 1850, Q.. 248; and the debate 


on the second reading of the Merchant Shipping Bill, May 1854, Hansard, cxxxin, 571 et seq. 
& Report, p. 8. 
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Despite a plea from Government spokesmen not to press the matter to a vote, 
the House overruled and, after adding an amendment referring to Ireland, the 
motion was pased.* 

With this resolution of the House of Commons in June 1854 the issue was 
decided. In October of the same year the Board of Trade informed a company 
applying for a Charter that no further Charters would be granted as an 
alteration to the law was pending.” In June 1855 E. P. Bouverie (Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade) introduced the second reading of two Bills; one to 
amend the Law of Partnership and the second to apply limited lability to 
joint stock companies.® The first Bill amending the Law of Partnership carried 
out the recommendation of the 1851 Select Committee in respect of interest, 
on loans which might vary with the rate of profits and would, said Bouverie, 
introduce a state of law analogous to the French law of en commandite or the 
law of special and limited partnerships in America. Its timing was a result of 
the repeal of the Usury Laws. The law now allowed loans at any rate of interest 
but prohibited those the returns on which varied with the profits of a business. 
‘It seemed to be a most unreasonable thing to permit the more usurious and 
prohibit the less usurious bargains in such cases.” There were four situations 
the Bill was designed to meet—the death or retirement of a partner, and the sale 
of a one-man business, in all of which cases capital was often withdrawn because 
of the hazards of unlimited liability. And, fourthly, there was the need to 
assist the inventor and the small man without capital. Turning to the Limited 
Liability Bill, Bouverie argued that with the legislation of the 1840’s there was 
a legal as well as a technical difference between the joint stock company and the 
partnership. The need for a limitation of responsibility in respect of joint stock 
companies was especially important in view of the increasing numbers of 
companies that were registering under French and American laws.6 He 
described the Report of the Royal Commission as ‘very meagre and unsatis- 
factory’, and rejected the argument that fraud would be increased. In the 
debate which followed, Lowe again made the most vigorous contribution. He 
insisted that the case for limited liability was founded upon the general principle 
of freedom of contract and he attacked the restrictive clauses in the Bill by which 


1 Hansard, CXxXXIv, 752-99. L. Levi, History of British Commerce (1872), p. 337, was incorrect 
when he stated that the resolution was withdrawn. 

2 Statement of the Earl of Derby in the House of Lords, 22 March 1855. Hansard, cxxxvu, 

43-7- 3 Thid. cXXXIX, 310 et seq. 4 Ibid. 318. 

5 Cf. J. Hollam’s memorandum, R.C. on Mercantile Laws, p. 203. 

6 Bouverie (Hansard, cxxx1x, 323) quoted from T. Baker’s memorandum to R.C. on Mercantile 
Laws, pp. 239-42, e.g. ‘So great is the demand for limited liability, that companies are frequently 
constituted in Paris and the United States, in order that they may obtain the security which in 
this respect the laws of those countries afford. When these companies are formed in Paris, they 
pay a heavy duty to the French Government. The duty assessed upon one company of which my 
firm were the solicitors amounted to £750... All this expense is incurred simply to get the benefit 
of the French law of limited liability, and it amounts generally to £400 or £500 a year. I have 
reason to believe that one company’s expenses incurred in Paris to obtain the benefit of this law 
amounted to nearly £4,000. I am within the mark in saying that during the last two years at 
least twenty companies have been formed in France solely for the same purposes. They are, in 
truth, English companies, both as to capital and directors, and all this expenditure is just so 
much money taken from this country and paid to France as a consideration for the use of her 
laws. If the present Commission does not lead to an alteration in the law, the companies formed 
in France and the United States will soon monopolise the whole, at least unless the Joint Stock 
Registration Act be very considerably altered. There are many undertakings awaiting the 
decision before they decide on their constitution. I have two in my own office at the present 
moment for working patents in England, which will be made French companies if the English 


law remains unaltered’ (p. 239). ° 
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its application was limited to companies with a capital of £20,000 and shares of 
not less than £25 each. Was this, he asked, the much talked of marriage between 
capital and labour? There was no real distinction to be made between large 
and small concerns, and why should there be conferred ‘on a Joint Stock com- 
pany an advantage which was not given to a grocer’s shop’?? 

After the second reading, the paths of the two Bills diverged. The Partnership 
Bill lapsed at the end of the session, Gladstone being one of many who asked that 
it should be withdrawn to permit further consideration; but the Limited 
Liability Bill was pushed hard through the Commons and literally rammed 
down the throats of the Lords. Only extraordinary pressure secured its passing 
during the last days of the session, and the speed of its passage occasioned a 
protest from the Lords.* 

There was, however, an easy majority in both Houses for the Bill, although 
the minority fought hard to the end. The debates still contain strong traces of 
the old ideas. Bouverie, for example, when opposing too great a reduction in 
the minimum capital requirements and the share denominations, emphasized 
that ‘this Bill should not be made the instrument for sanctioning mere gambling 
bubbles’. But in general the issue was placed squarely in the context of the 
arguments for laissez faire. ‘It is a question of free trade against monopoly’, said 
Palmerston. The Government spokesman in the House of Lords noted ‘the 
almost universal opinion of the country’ and the Lords concurred. 

Early in the next session Lowe, who in the meantime had become Vice 
President of the Board of Trade, moved two Bills—one amending the Law of 
Partnership and the second repealing the previous legislation relating to joint 
stock companies and substituting in their place a new measure. With regard to 
the law of partnership, Lowe rejected both general limited liability and the 
en commandite form, which, if the latter was introduced, would necessitate a 
completely new law of partnership. The present Bill was designed simply to 
overrule the decision in Waugh v. Carver and to permit loans to businesses at 
varying rates of interest. Once again the Bill failed in the Commons, this time 
on a technical point of drafting.6 In introducing the Limited Liability Bill, 
Lowe gave an incisive review of previous legislation. He pointed out that the 
Act passed in the previous session was a temporary measure and that it contained 
a number of unsatisfactory features. For one thing, it was ‘ingrafted’ upon the 
1844 Act and kept the distinction between provisional and complete registration ; 
for another the 1855 Act was restrictive in respect of paid-up capital and share 


1 Hansard, CXXXIX, 352. 2 Ibid. 1350-1. 

* Ibid. 1895 et seg. ‘The House of Lords had resolved on 4 May 1855 not to read any Bill 
a second time after 24 July, ‘unless the subject matter thereof was of recent occurrence or 
urgency’. ‘The Limited Liability Bill did not come up for debate until 7 August; hence the protest 
by a number of peers, some of whom were in agreement with its principles. It was this pressure 
to pass the Bill that occasioned John Bright’s comment to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
that ‘the Government was very anxious to say at the end of the Session that something had been 
done besides voting money for the War’. Bright also said that he was ‘one of those who believe 
that the expectations with regard to the effects of this legislation on this subject have been grossly 
exaggerated on both sides’, quoted in A. Redford, Manchester Merchants and Foreign Trade, 1 794- 
1858 (Manchester, 1934), pp. 215-16. These comments were made in 1856, but a year earlier, 
speaking in the debate on limited liability, he had told the Gommons that ‘wherever he went he 
met with the utmost earnest enquiries with regard to the passing of the Bills. There could be no 
doubt but that the people generally—with the exception perhaps of a few capitalists, who found 
that they got on very well under the present system—believed that the present state of the law was 
unjust in principle, and injurious in practice in its effects upon trade, and that they looked with 
anxiety for its speedy alteration’, Hansard, cXxx1x, 1352. 4 Ibid. 1453. 

5 Ibid. 1390. § Ibid. cx, 2200. 
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denominations. In the new Bill these clauses were absent. In general, Lowe 
took his stand upon the principles of free trade—no power of the Government 
can replace the vigilance of the individual and no Government can prevent, 
if that vigilance is relaxed, the formation of fraudulent companies. ‘The 
principle is the freedom of contract and the right of unlimited association.’ ! 
It was a cogent, powerfully argued speech, and he carried the House with him. 


There was much less debate in either House than in the previous session, and 
the Bill passed easily into law. 


Ill 


With the acceptance of limited liability in 1855 a free-trade Parliament had 
at last applied the principles of a latssez faire political economy to money and 
commercial dealings. The Usury Laws were repealed, said Gladstone, to ensure 
‘unrestricted freedom of trade in all that related to the borrowing and lending 
of money’.? The Select Committees of 1850 and 1851 had argued the issues 
mainly in terms of past history and it was only in the cut and thrust of con- 
troversy that certain aspects of existing laws and legal decisions revealed them- 
selves to be contrary to the spirit and the meaning of free trade. Unlimited 
liability came to be seen as favouring the larger capitals as against the smaller, 
and it was only the large enterprises who were likely to be granted a Charter of 
Incorporation by the Board of Trade. This was the ‘double monopoly’ of the 
large firm against which Goderich spoke so strongly.? There were some, too, 
who were beginning to recognize that the growth of the joint stock company 
and what modern terminology has called the divorce of ownership from control, 
were creating new forms of corporate enterprise that demanded a new legal 
framework.t What was more notable, however, was the carryover of traditional 
ways of thinking and the confusions which resulted therefrom. In the free trade 
atmosphere of the 1850’s no one was prepared to accept fully the implications of 
the earlier view that Parliament ‘ought to protect the public from the ruin 
with which they were threatened’;® but the gropings towards new forms of 
company organization, and the hesitations with which many approached a 
general limitation of responsibility, reflected both the success of traditional 
methods of financing industry and commerce and the power of customary modes 
of thought. 

A close reading of the voluminous discussion of the first half of the 1850’s does 
not suggest any clear-cut division of opinion between easily identifiable groups 
or economic interests. What emerges is rather the ‘great contrariety of opinion’ 
which embarrassed the Royal Commission of 1854.6 Manchester was partly an 
exception. All the four representatives of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
in their memoranda to the Royal Commission, were firmly against change, and 
two were opposed to limited liability under any circumstances. Even in Man- 
chester, however, opinion was by no means unanimous. The Manchester 
Commercial Association thought differently from the Chamber of Commerce, 
and Cobden and Bright, both of whom came out strongly for limitation, can 
hardly be considered wholly unrepresentative of Manchester thinking.’ Other 


1 Ibid. 129. 2 Ibid. CXxXIV, 931. 

3 Ibid. 760-3. 

4 Hobart, op. cit. passim.; J. M. Ludlow to R.C. on Mercantile Laws, pp. 144-56. 

5 Alexander Robertson in 1825; Hansard, n.s., XI, 1072. 6 Report, p. 5. 
7 


For Cobden’s views: Hansard, oxxx1v, 779 et seq.; W. S. Lindsay and Richard Cobden, 
Remarks on the Law of Partnership and Limited Liability (1856), pp. 28. For John Bright see above, 


p- 430, n. 3. 
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Chambers of Commerce showed the same contrasts of opinion. Dublin and 
Belfast supported en commandite, Glasgow was against, while Leeds, Huddersfield, 
Leith and Dundee were unable to present a united opinion to the 1854 Royal 
Commission. The Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, re-established in 1855, 
approved of ‘the utmost freedom of association’. The sharp differences of 
opinion were well illustrated by the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. A special 
Committee of the Chamber reported in favour of a limitation of liability,” whilst 
a long debate produced 209 against and 107 in favour of change.? Most of the 
shipping interests in Liverpool strongly supported a limitation of liability, but 
a minority of powerful private shipping groups were just as strongly opposed. 
Most of the legal profession welcomed the introduction of new company forms, 
but again there was an important minority. Nowhere was the division better 
illustrated than among those who spoke on behalf of the Bank of England. The 
Governor was as firmly against change as the Deputy Governor was in favour 
of it; and of four other directors who also submitted memoranda to the Royal 
Commission of 1854, two were for limitation and two were against. 

The Chambers of Commerce ‘were always more concerned with dealing than 
with making’,‘ and it is an important point that the voice of the industrialist was 
seldom heard in all these discussions. When he was vocal, as with certain of the 
cotton and woollen interests, the balance of the argument was rather against 
change.®> It would be wrong, however, to accept the conclusion that limited 
liability was in the interests of the investors or the commercial capitalists rather 
than of the industrialists. A situation in which the rate of capital accumulation 
was continuing to outstrip investment opportunities would certainly strongly 
encourage the investors to seek additional outlets for their savings. Tooke’s 
‘common topic of conversation. ..the utter hopelessness of ever seeing again 
a High Rate of Interest in this country’ was founded upon the easy credit and 
abundance of capital that were such outstanding features of the early decades of 
Victoria’s reign. But it is also necessary to appreciate that limited liability was 
already playing an important part in the economic life of the country. For large 
capitals it was recognized as increasingly necessary, and the size of industrial 
units was certainly growing larger.’ ‘If the State had not given way,’ Maitland 
wrote in the early years of this century, ‘we should have had in England joint 
stock companies, unincorporated, but contracting with limited liability.’ ® The 
inroads that the limited liability company was to make in the shipping, cotton 
and iron industries during the next thirty years is some indication both of the 
necessity and of the suitability of the principle to the conditions of British 
industry. The Economist, reviewing the passage of the Joint Stock Companies 


+ G. Henry Wright, Chronicles of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, A.D. 1813-1913, and of the 
Birmingham Commercial Society, A.D. 1783-1812, together with an account of the Centenary Celebration, 
21 July 1913 (Birmingham, 1913), pp. 135 et seq. 

® Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. Report of the Special Committee of the Council on the Subject of the 
Law of Partnership (Liverpool, 1854). 

° Hansard, oxxxiv, 795. See also The Times, 3 April 1854. 

* J. H. Clapham, An Economic History of Modern Britain (Cambridge, 1932), 1, 145. 

5 A correct statement for those who submitted evidence to the R.C. on Mercantile Laws. 

* Thomas Tooke and William Newmarch, A History of Prices... (1857), v, 288. 

? Clapham, op. cit. u, ch. 4, for the most useful summary. : 

* “Trust and Corporation’, Collected Papers (Cambridge, IQIr), m1, 392. The Economist, on 
tes occasions, made a similar point; see the issues of 27 January 1854, I July 1854, 28 June 
1856. 

_ ° The most detailed account of the spread of the limited liability company in British industry 
is in the unpublished thesis by J. B. Jefferys, op. cit. See also: L. Levi, “On Joint Stock Companies’, 
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Act in 1856, wrote that it would be surprised ‘if encouragement be really given 
by this act to the formation of companies’,! but despite its cautious scepticism 
regarding the practical results of limited liability, there was no doubt that 
‘capital is a commodity to be sold or bought, lent, borrowed, and in every way 
to be dealt in, as much as corn or cotton’.? It was only a minority in those free- 
trade years who saw things differently. 
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F. Royal Statistical Soc. xxxmm (1870); T. B. Napier, ‘The History of Joint Stock and Limited 
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ESSAYS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 
XXXIL “THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
By H. J. HABAKKUK 


HIS is the first of five volumes, by various hands, which are to survey the 

economic history of England from the Middle Ages to our own time.? 

The distinction of Professor Ashton’s work hardly needs advertisement; 
his qualities are remarkably consistent and always fully exercised, and they 
have never been shown to better advantage than in the present work. But 
something should be said about the scope of the volume. In the first place it is 
designed to stress the continuity of economic life and each of the various chapters 
on agriculture, industry, labour and so forth devotes considerable attention to 
the permanent elements of the economy. The book is not focused like the work 
of Mantoux on economic change in the later part of the century; itisan economic 
history of the whole period, rather than a study in the problems of English 
industrialization. Secondly, it does not claim to be a self-contained re-inter- 
pretation of the entire field of English economic history in this century. In its 
own words, ‘the object is to supplement and to extend, rather than to supplant 
existing well-known treatises’. Subjects on which Professor Ashton has fresh 
reflexions to offer or new material to present are dealt with at length; some 
topics, of acknowledged importance but dealt with in other works, are treated 
briefly. This means that little is said about such key subjects as technology. 
For such considered ommissions we are offered more than ample compensation 
in the freshness and detail of the observations, drawn from a lifetime’s reflexion, 
and in a considerable amount of entirely fresh material, the product of the 
author’s extremely fruitful tenure of the London chair. There is, for example, 
an illuminating analysis of the movements of exchange rates, and new statistics 
on the output of commodities, material which in more prodigal hands would 
have justified a brace of learned monographs. Where so much is new and 
suggestive it is difficult to choose for comment, and the three topics which 
follow have been selected purely on grounds of personal predilection. 


I 


As is well known, Professor Ashton attaches considerable importance to move- 
ments in the rate of interest. His remarks on the subject in the present volume 
are not concerned with the suggestion he made on an earlier occasion that the 
long-term fall in the rate of interest in the first half of the eighteenth century was 
an important stimulus to the industrial revolution, but with a quite distinct 
matter, the economic significance of short-run fluctuations in rates. Scattered 
throughout the work there are a number of observations which stress the extent 
to which fluctuations in investment in enclosures, roads, canals and building 
were determined by the availability of funds; though these remarks are care- 
fully weighed and allow for other factors, it is probably fair to say that in 
Ashton’s view the availability and price of funds were the most important 
influences on short-term fluctuations in investment. 


1 T.S. Ashton, An Economic History of England: The Eighteenth Century (1955). 
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Full examination of this thesis must await the publication of Professor Ashton’s 
Ford lectures when we shall be able to see in greater detail how close the corre- 
lation is between years of low interest rates and years of high investment. So 
far as it applies to years dominated by government borrowing for war purposes 
the argument is a cogent one, for then it rests, not so much on the price at which 
loans could be obtained, as on the fact that, at certain periods and for some 
borrowers, no loans were available because of the existence of a legal maximum 
rate of interest; government borrowing tended sooner or later to drive the 
market rate up to the maximum and deny funds to at least some private 
borrowers. That it did so, even to provincial borrowers, is very aptly illustrated 
by a letter from Jedediah Strutt’s wife, which shows the reluctance of moneyed 
men to lend, if, to raise the money, they had to sell government stock when it 
was at a very low price. The extent and intensity of this effect only detailed 
studies of each of the war periods would enable us to assess. In most of the wars 
it was only for a few years at the height of a war that there was severe credit 
stringency in London, and at an earlier stage of a war, when moneyed men of 
foresight were selling their government stocks in anticipation of heavy government 
borrowing, there may have been periods when it was unusually easy for private 
borrowers to raise money. It may also be, as Dr John has suggested, that in the 
earlier eighteenth-century wars the imperfections of the capital market mitigated 
the effects of a shortage of funds in London.! In the war of the American 
colonies the effects were to some extent alleviated by the development of methods 
of private borrowing which were not subject to the legal maximum. But what- 
ever limitations are introduced by his own and other scholars’ researches, it is 
clear that Professor Ashton has established the general significance of a pheno- 
menon of first-rate importance. 

In years which were not dominated by government borrowing, the thesis is 
more difficult to interpret and, in the absence of an explanation of the fluctua- 
tions in the interest rates themselves, more difficult to accept. Even if a very 
high correlation were established between low rates and high investment, one 
would still need to be assured that the relation was one of cause and effect, and 
that they were not both the product of a more complicated sequence of events. 
One wonders, for example, about the connexion between interest rates and harvest 
fluctuations; both are assigned importance as Causes of fluctuation, but they 
are presented as distinct and separate agencies. Is it possible that the redistribu- 
tion of income in favour of savers during years of bad harvest—the redistribution 
which depressed demand for industrial goods—was also sufficient to lower 
interest rates? It is not obvious, moreover, why movements on the cost side 
should have had more influence on investment than those on the demand side, 
nor why on the cost side the price of finance, rather than that of labour or 
materials, should have been the most important. Mr Shannon’s brick index 
does, indeed, suggest that short-term movements in interest rates exercised 
considerable influence on the decisions of speculative builders, but this is less 
likely in the case of enclosures and roads, where initiative was exercised on 
rather different motives. Since mortgages almost invariably allowed for adjust- 
ment of rates, it is difficult to believe that a temporary rise of one per cent 
would by itself have weighed heavily with landowners compared with other 
influences on investment, so long as loans were available at some rate, as they 
usually were in time of peace. 


1 A. H. John, ‘War and the English Economy, 1700-1 763’, Econ. Hist. Rev. ond ser. vit (1955), 
341-2. 
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Professor Ashton’s own account of the matter is not, at first sight at least, 
entirely free of some inconsistency. The relatively small number of enclosures 
from 1781-95 is explained largely by reference to the fact that ‘for more than 
a decade rates of interest were such as to make enclosure highly expensive and 
for many impossible’. But, as he emphasizes, it was in the last two decades of 
the century that the marked quickening in the pace of total output took place. 
‘After 1782 almost every statistical series of production shows a sharp upward 
turn.’ If high interest rates inhibited investment in agriculture, why did they 
not have a similar effect on investment in mining and textiles? The answer may 
conceivably be that it was precisely the competition of industry and trade which 
attracted funds away from agriculture, but there is at least an apparent lack of 
congruity. 


II 


Professor Ashton is the first to provide an explanation of the general movement 
of prices in this period, and his approach to prices bears some similarity to his 
approach to fluctuations. He analyses the movements in terms of changes in the 
supply and demand for money, but with the main emphasis, I think it is probably 
fair to say, on the supply side. The gradual downward movement from 1700-1 
to the middle thirties is attributed primarily to a shortage of money. “The 
relatively stable level of prices between the thirties and the sixties may have 
been due to some increase of the supply of coin.’ The upward movement after 
1760 to the end of the war of the American colonies is ascribed to the supply of 
money outrunning the demand, and the sharp rise after 1792 is likewise attri- 
buted to an increase in the volume of money. In his references to individual 
commodities, of course, Professor Ashton takes account of the conditions of their 
particular market, but his discussion of general price movements is pre- 
dominantly in quantity theory terms. This is not a fashionable approach, and no 
longer finds so much favour among historians of nineteenth-century price 
movements, but this is not a reason for assuming that it is not appropriate to 
the price history of the eighteenth century. 

The most difficult phenomenon to explain is the long period in the first half 
of the century when prices were stable or declining slightly. And it is a plausible 
hypothesis that in these years a persistent shortage of monetary metal held down 
prices, and that substitutes for metal were slow in appearing simply because 
people take a long time to acquire confidence in paper. On this view of things 
we might say that economic potentialities were frustrated by a restricted money 
supply. This would perhaps be the natural interpretation to adopt, since the 
rise of prices before 1640 is commonly, though now not invariably, ascribed to 
an increase in bullion supplies. There is, of course, no reliable information about 
the size of the stock of monetary metal in the early eighteenth century. The 
disparity between bi-metallic ratios in Britain and those prevailing on the 
continent and India led to an export of silver and therefore to a fall in the 
supply of coins of small denomination in the British currency. This deficiency 
in the supply of small coins had important repercussions, of which Professor 
Ashton provides an extremely interesting account; but I am not altogether 
clear why, even on quantity theory grounds, it should have led to a decline of 
prices unless there was a contraction in the supply of both monetary metals 
taken together, and although such contraction may have taken place we have 
no reliable evidence about it. It might also be thought that the explanation of 
the price history of the early eighteenth century in terms of a restricted money 
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supply needs to be reconciled with the fall in the rate of interest over the same 
period. But ways can be conceived in which they might be reconciled, and for the 
first half of the century, Professor Ashton’s explanation is likely to command 
support. 

But while few are likely to doubt that an inelastic money supply is capable of 
preventing a rise in prices, it is less certain that an abundant money supply is 
capable of causing a rise of the sort which took place in the second half of the 
century. Writing of the effect on prices of the Seven Years War and the war with 
the American colonies Professor Ashton argues that the supply of money out- 
ran the demand; for though there was an increase in the demand for money for 
transactions as output rose, the creation of a mass of new government securities, 
probably reduced the amount of money held for hoarding. It is unexpected, 
when the relation of government borrowing and prices is under consideration, 
to find attention directed to the diminution in cash balances which an increase 
in government securities may have made possible, rather than to the directly 
inflationary effect of the increase in government expenditure. The observations 
on the rise of prices after 1792 also appear to attribute causal primacy to changes 
in the supply of money. ‘Heavy government borrowings from the Bank of 
England, the rapid creation of country banks and the expansion of the circula- 
tion of inland bills brought an increase in the volume of money so great as to 
force prices sharply upward.’ Is it not more likely that in this case the increase 
in the supply of money was a response to an increase in activity for the causes 
of which we must look elsewhere? That the money supply was elastic is certainly 
a fact of great importance, but to write as if the elasticity were the positive cause 
of the rise in prices may not only distract attention from other influences, but 
even increase the difficulty of identifying the role of the money supply. 

Perhaps on this subject more importance should be attached to the changes in 
population growth and the effects of these on the prices of primary products. 
The evidence of the course of rents, of arrears and vacant holdings suggests 
that agriculture was depressed for much of the first half of the century, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that this depression was partly due to the absence of 
significant population growth. The slowly falling prices of the first three decades 
of the century were the result, it might be argued, of modest reductions in cost 
in an agriculture which faced a virtually stationary population. The general 
tendency of prices to rise after 1760 seems to be associated primarily with an 
increased demand for primary products generated largely by population growth. 
The fact that the price rise was not confined to agricultural products which 
might be urged against this view is not an insuperable objection; in an economy 
still so largely agricultural, a rise in the prices of primary products would be 
particularly likely to communicate itself to other prices, both directly because of 
its effects on costs, and indirectly by its effects on the expectations of industrialists. 

It may well be that the explanation of the contrast between the relative 
sluggishness of the early decades of the century and the vigorous expansion 
of the last two or three decades is to be found principally in these varying 
fortunes of agriculture. A season or two of high agricultural prices, due to 
deficient harvests, tended to redistribute income in ways which diminished the 
demand for industrial goods. Seasons of low prices had the reverse effect. The 
prevalence of high or low agricultural prices over long periods, however, 
probably had a different significance. The low or stationary agricultural prices 
of the earlier decades of the century had a depressing affect on agricultural 
investment and indirectly on the demand for industrial goods. The rising prices 
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over most of the second half of the century stimulated agricultural investment 
and led to increased demand for industrial goods; they led not so much to a shift 
of income between the industrial and the agricultural sectors as to an increase in 
the income of both. 


itt 


Professor Ashton’s pages on population are compact and comprehensive, a good 
example of his ability to pack a large amount of fresh and succinctly illustrated 
observation into a short space. He has an illuminating analysis of the forces 
which, in the first half of the century, were repressing population growth, and 
among other things draws attention to the effect on mortality of the three 
periods of excessive cold or rain, 1708-10, 1725-9, and 1739-42. The relation 
of weather to mortality has not hitherto received much systematic examination 
from historians and it is clearly a profitable field for further research. It has 
been commonly supposed, certainly by this reviewer, that the weather affected 
mortality primarily through the harvest; the assumption being that many 
people lived on the margin of subsistence and were therefore likely in years of 
deficient harvest to die of hunger or the diseases it promoted. But a recent 
study of the causes of death in Sweden in the eighteenth century? shows no 
very high correlation between dearth and high mortality. The two often coin- 
cided in the same season, but this was merely because seasons of dearth and 
seasons of high mortality were both frequent. In some cases the periodicity of 
disease seems unrelated to weather, but where there is a correlation it does not 
appear to require the mediation of a bad harvest. Certain types of weather, even 
though they had no adverse affect on the harvest, appear to have been favourable 
to the spread of certain diseases. The English evidence on the causes of death 
is greatly inferior to the Swedish, but further research might enable us to form 
an idea how far these conclusions apply to England. The importance of the 
point is that, if true, it would weaken the cogency of explanations of eighteenth- 
century population movements on Malthusian lines. 

To review a work characterized by such exact scholarship with speculative 
suggestions may be thought inappropriate, but it is a quality of Professor Ashton’s 
work that it not only sums up in a definitive way a large amount of previous 
discussion but points the way to future enquiries. Itis more than the conventional 
acknowledgment to say that workers in this field owe him an immense debt. 
For a long time to come research on eighteenth-century economic history will 
proceed within the framework he has constructed, on problems he has suggested, 
and with evidence of which he was the first to see the full significance. 


All Souls, Oxford 


1 G. Utterstrém, ‘Some Population Problems in Pre-Industrial Sweden’, Scand. Econ. Hist. Rev. 
ut (1955), 3-46. 
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Victoria County History of Wiltshire, vol. u, ed. R. B. PucH and E. Crirratt. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, for the Institute of Historical Research. 
1955. Pp. xvii+245. 635.) 


The editors of the Victoria County History of Wiltshire have decided to depart 
from the conventional lay-out of the other volumes of the series and not to 
break up the ‘general history’ of the County into separate chapters on ecclesi- 
astical, political and economic history. How this plan will work out in later 
volumes still remains to be seen, but in the present, the second, volume dealing 
with the Anglo-Saxon period and the Domesday Book, the editors’ intentions 
have obviously been realized. They are fortunate in having found in Professor 
Darlington an historian capable and willing to cover, Stenton-wise, all the 
aspects of the period; while he, in his turn, has been favoured by the character 
of his period and the nature of his evidence. The documentary evidence for the 
Anglo-Saxon period so predominantly consists of charters, that the mastery of 
their evidence is bound to be the main qualification for the writing of Anglo- 
Saxon history, whatever its aspect. In the same way the Domesday Book 
enforces and facilitates the ‘unity of approach’ for the time of the Conquest. 

It is therefore not surprising that Professor Darlington, an authority in both 
the Domesday and the Anglo-Saxon charters, should have been in a position 
to meet the editors’ requirements. And not only the editors’. His introduction 
to the Domesday Book and his introduction and text of the Wiltshire Geld 
Rolls, which between them account for the greater part of the volume, are 
written with all the careful attention to detail which we have come to expect of 
him. If the scope of the introduction is not much wider than that of Round’s 
well-known prototype, and the point of view is also essentially the same, the 
fault, if a fault it be, is not unforgiveable. The problems in which economic 
historians are now interested—the geographic and economic factors behind 
the distribution of settlement, the antiquity and the ‘viability’ of Domesday 
villages, the signs of recent economic expansion—these and similar questions 
have not been posed until very recently, and some of them are perhaps better 
suited to Professor Darby’s team of geographers, or to the historically minded 
archaeologists, like Clark or Steensberg, than to a straight historian. 

The same is largely true of Professor Darlington’s brief Anglo-Saxon chapter. 
Except for the familiar references to ‘woodland’ place-names, economic 
historians will not find in it much detailed discussion of the methods and progress 
of Anglo-Saxon occupation of the soil, of the probable changes in the size and 
composition of the family unit, of the changes in the ‘artefacts’ of material 
culture—tools, crops, habitations, fields —of commercial links with the outside 
world, or of a host of other problems which crop up nowadays whenever 
economic historians and archaeologists engage in the discussion of early Anglo- 
Saxon history. But in order to deal with these topics Professor Darlington 
would have had to tackle the complexities of comparative archaeology, which 
he has perhaps been wise to eschew, or the subtleties of charter topography a la 
Bishop, for which he obviously had no room, or the sociological discussion of 
the Germanic household, which would have drawn him into the jungle of 
German and Scandinavian literature. 
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The reader must therefore be grateful for such few novelties as he is given, 
and, above all, for the clear evidence of the widespread survival in Wiltshire of 
British population and settlements—evidence which tallies well with Mr Finberg’s 
recent study of Withington. Most readers will also welcome the author’s 
insistence on translating the term ‘ceorl’ to mean peasant, and in refusing to 
read into it any connotation of special status. ; 

Among the many commendable qualities of Professor Darlington’s chapters is 
his superlative caution. His appraisals of other people’s guesses are at best 
non-committal, but most commonly sceptical. His usual formula for these is 
that the argument or the evidence is ‘not conclusive’. Considering the highly 
speculative nature of Anglo-Saxon studies the general effect of Professor 
Darlington’s scepticism is highly sedative and salutary. Indeed, so salutary it is 
that one sometimes wishes that the scepticism were a little more indiscriminate 
and that the same treatment were meted out to all the preliminary hypotheses. 
This applies especially to the identifications of Domesday vills. It would, of 
course, be far beyond the reviewer’s competence to follow up and test all 
Professor Darlington’s identifications. Some of them, however, touch upon the 
estates of whose history the reviewer is not altogether ignorant; and among them 
he has found several instances where a stronger dose of the author’s caution 
would not have been amiss. Thus the Bishop of Winchester’s manor of“ Moredon’ 
is not Moredon in Rodbourne Cheney near Swindon, but a vill on the downs 
south and south-east of Winchester, near the manor of Twyford, with which it 
had close administrative and economic links. The great manor of Downton 
certainly included Nunton, and about half-a-dozen other hamlets, but probably 
not Redlynch or Bodenham. On the other hand, the identification of ‘ Eddes- 
bourne’ with Bishopstone is much more generally accepted than Professor 
Darlington’s tentative remarks might suggest: see Hubert Hall’s edition of the 
1208 Accounts, as well as the Lists of Accounts of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
at the FRO: 

These, however, are comments on the author’s tone of voice, not on his 
message. Round alone expected students of the Domesday Book to be final and 
100 per cent right in their interpretations and identifications (which did not 
prevent him from being often wrong himself). The present generation of 
historians, who know only too well the pitfalls of Domesday study, can only 
marvel at the degree of finality and accuracy which Professor Darlington 


appears to have achieved. M. Posran 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


The Victoria County History of Leicestershire, vol. u, ed. W. G. Hoskins. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, for the Institute of Historical Research. 1954. Pp. xvii 
+270. 635.) 


In planning the second volume of the Victoria County History of Leicestershire, the 
editor, Mr W. G. Hoskins, has not followed the precept of the editors of the 
Wiltshire volume, and has allowed for separate chapters on religious history 
of the county, on its politics, and its economic history. As a result the volume 
has been blessed by two essays on agrarian history, medieval by R. Hilton and 
modern by Joan Tirsk, better informed and more illuminating than any which 
could possibly have been produced by a non-expert. 
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Mr Hilton’s essay is in some ways a model of what agrarian history ought to 
be. Even though it is written in the simple and lucid manner of a popular essay, 
and abounds in descriptive and illustrative matter, it is never allowed to wander 
away from the main problems of economic and social development. There is 
hardly a passage in the chapter which is irrelevant to some important historical 
issue, and vice versa, it does not leave untouched or at least unmentioned 
a single major problem of agrarian history. The section on the Domesday Book, 
brief as it is, is an object-lesson in relevance. The section on the field system 
defines clearly and correctly the proper relation between the field as a phase in 
the rotation of crops and the field as a topographical unit. Here Mr Hilton 
may have somewhat complicated his argument by assuming that the three- 
rather than the two-field system was typical of the Middle Ages, and he may 
also have misplaced the real significance of the predominance of spring crops 
in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries (this was largely due to the 
greater proportion of poorer soils), but his main contention that the map of 
village fields reveals not the cropping plan but the different stages of reclamation 
is timely as well as incontrovertible. His section on peasant farming is equally 
apposite. It may well be that it does not make sufficient allowance for the 
possibility that the ‘freemen’ of the thirteenth-century villages were not all, 
or not even in the main, the descendants of the Domesday sokemen, but the 
“‘molmen’ of twelfth-century commutations. Very important also is his in- 
sistence on the wide spread of inter-peasant sales and leases, and above all 
the high degree of social differentiation in thirteenth-century villages. The 
picture which he draws on the strength of thirteenth-century taxation surveys 
could easily be matched by similar pictures for other parts of the country, and 
supplies a very important corrective to the notion of a symmetrical village 
society derived from surveys and custumals. It is also, incidentally, a useful 
corrective to the oversimplified doctrine of social change in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century. The only doubtful point here is the author’s insistence on the 
recent nature of these phenomena, and his failure to draw a clear enough 
distinction between the more fluid and more rapidly disintegrating ‘free’ lands 
and the more stable customary holdings. His section on landlord-farming and 
estate administration may appear to under-emphasize production for the 
market, but it does not neglect it altogether. It also places what I believe to be 
the right degree of emphasis on the relation between the size of the demesne 
and the demand for peasant services, and brings together some very telling 
instances of the ‘manorial reaction’—higher rents and heavier services—in the 
thirteenth century. 

Dr Hilton’s concluding sections on the later Middle Ages are also highly 
relevant and interesting, though perhaps not as generally acceptable as the rest 
of his essay. At one point, that of numbers and fortunes of the wage-earners in 
the fifteenth century, Mr Hilton joins issue with me, and the subject must there- 
fore be passed over in silence here. But on some other points in this section he 
also appears to strain the meaning of his facts. That the upper stratum, even 
more than the other strata of village society, stood to benefit from lower rents 
and greater abundance of land in the fifteenth century, appears to be highly 
probable; but to make this, as he does, the all-determining factor of social 
change is an obvious exaggeration, It is by no means certain that the relative 
number of fifteenth-century ‘kulaks’ was all that greater than the number of 
men who in the thirteenth century held two, three or four virgates each; and 
it is by no means certain that the majority of the men who ‘farmed’ the demesne 
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were local ‘kulaks’. In general, my impression is that the theme of social 
differentiation—a fruitful theme if not overscored—has been allowed to blast 
out of hearing some other equally and even more important themes. But 
nowhere does his pre-occupation with ‘social differentiation’ appear more 
distorting than in his treatment of the 1381 Poll Tax returns for Framland and 
Guthlaxton hundreds. By classifying ‘wage-earners’ and ‘cottagers’ as two 
distinct social categories he arrives at a highly improbable figure of 2 per cent 
for cottagers, and 25 per cent of landless labourers. Has he ever seen a medieval 
village of, say, 100 families, of which only two would be occupying a cottage 
holding? However, at this point Mr Hilton approaches closely the question of 
wage-earning labour and had better be left alone. 

By comparison, Mrs Thirsk’s chapter is wholly unexceptionable. It covers 
a longer period than Mr Hilton’s, and is therefore necessarily more compressed. 
But what it loses in detail it gains in simplicity and good sense. She does not, 
of course, avoid the controversial or difficult subjects. In her section on the 
sixteenth and the early seventeenth centuries she brings out clearly the growing 
wealth and importance of the farming gentry; in her section on enclosures she 
emphasizes the increase in the numbers of small-holders in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century. In general she devotes a great deal of space to the 
movement of enclosures throughout the centuries and traces in some detail the 
gradual transformation of Leicestershire into a predominantly pastoral country. 
At the same time she brings out the change in the economic orientation of 
Leicestershire pasture-farming between 1660 and 1760: sheep and wool giving 
place to cattle and meat. 

The last section of her chapter dealing with the late nineteenth and the early 
twentieth centuries is unfortunately briefer than the subject demands. It is, of 
course, true that very little new knowledge is available to historians of the period. 
Yet the period is of immense interest in that it enables, or at least should enable, 
an economic historian to set the English, or in this case the Leicestershire, story 
into an international setting, and to deal historically with comparative costs, 
productivity per acre, per man and per unit of capital, and with the effects of 
British methods of financing agriculture and of marketing its products. All 
these are fundamental problems of agricultural economics, for which historians 
hold the key. To have asked the questions even without pretending to offer 
final answers would have been just the kind of service we could expect from 


historians of Mrs Thirsk’s calibre. Mo Postak 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


L. F. Sarzman. Building in England down to 1540. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1952. Pp. xv+629. 50s.) 


Dr Salzman’s title-page describes his very large and very learned volume as 
a ‘documentary history’, and a documentary history it certainly is. Not only 
are 240 out of its 600 pages occupied by full transcripts of pieces Jjustificatifs, but the 
remaining 400 pages are as near to being a collection of source data as historical 
writing can possibly be. Unlike so many other historians of medieval building 
and architecture, Dr Salzman is not prepared to draw from his facts any general 
conclusions. His method is to cluster his instances—large numbers of them— 
round the successive topics of his chapters. The master masons and the architects, 
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the organization of building crafts, the methods of sinking foundations, of 
procuring slates, bricks and tiles, of erecting, plastering and daubing walls, of 
forming half-timbered structures, roofing in lead, thatch or shingle, supplying 
water and providing latrines—all these and many other allied subjects are 
treated as boxes wherein masses of detailed, accurate, highly relevant and as 
a rule very interesting information, are neatly and usefully assembled. 

Dr Salzman’s main interests are, of course, mainly technological. In describing 
the methods of construction, the actions and the tools of the workmen, the 
internal arrangements and the ‘services’ of medieval buildings, he takes great 
pains to disclose the full meaning of medieval terms and to elucidate the 
medieval practice. It is only in relation to these subjects that he occasionally 
permits himself to trace changes through centuries. The only point at which 
his opinions break through his self-restraint is that at which his facts touch on 
the medieval craftsmanship, zeal or skill, On this subject Dr Salzman holds 
views unblurred by sentiment; and his sceptical remarks are among the most 
enjoyable features of the book. 

This being Dr Salzman’s main preoccupation, it is perhaps not surprising to 
find him silent on most of the economic issues. It was obviously not his object 
to discuss the economic trends, i.e. its ups and downs of building activity in 
the course of the Middle Ages; or its specific gravity in the medieval economy 
taken as a whole. Although he has assembled a large amount of data on costs, 
he does not say much about the structure of medieval costs, i.e. the ratio of 
wages or materials to total costs. Nor does he say much about the movements 
of wages, even though he assembles a great deal of information on the subject. 
And, needless to say, he does not allow himself to be drawn into the discussion 
of the finance of medieval building, or of its importance as investment. 

Dr Salzman’s approach to his subject can, of course, be justified on several 
counts. He did not undertake to write an economic history of building, and his 
evidence would not lend itself easily to any such undertaking. The bulk of his 
facts, numerous as they are, are incapable of being aggregated into a series or 
treated as statistical samples. Even where other historians have succeeded in 
discovering quantitative shifts—as in the history of prices and wages—the facts 
which Dr Salzman has happened to unearth reveal no significant movements. 
At one point he is able to point to a striking rise in the price of timber in the 
fifteenth century, but the very numerous prices of iron or of bricks which he has 
been able to assemble appear to fluctuate irregularly and erratically. 

One of the few subjects on which Dr Salzman’s evidence is more revealing 
than his treatment might suggest is that of transport. The first impression it 
creates is the familiar one of inefficiency and high costs, and of the great contrast 
between the cost of land transport and carriage by water. Yet, looked at more 
closely, even Dr Salzman’s facts show that costs of transport, high as they were, 
were not prohibitively high in relation to total costs. Even those of cheap and 
heavy commodities which in the Middle Ages as in our time could not bear high 
transport charges—stone, bricks, large tumbers—were nevertheless moved over 
distances not much shorter than those over which they would normally be 
moved in our own day, and did not carry a burden of transport costs very much 
higher in relation to prices than they might carry now. 

A non-specialist reviewer of a book so full of exact and well-founded informa- 
tion has no right to question mere statements of fact. All he can do is to reveal 
his surprise that the earliest reference to importation of Spanish iron should have 
been as late as 1266; that Normandy should have been an important source 
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of high quality iron; that Baltic boards should have been mainly of oak; that 
the real costs of labourers’ food should have risen in the first half of the fifteenth 
century. On each of these points Dr Salzman may turn out to be right, but 
even if he did not, these points would not affect the general impression, which 
is that of a very large body of accurate facts. Indeed, so accurate and so packed 
the volume is that it is bound to remain an indispensable book of reference for 
generations of historians to come. i Post ant 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


G. pe Porrcx. La draperie médiévale en Flandre et en Artois: technique et terminologie. 
(Bruges: De Tempel. 1951. Vol. 1. La technique. Pp. 342. Vol. u. Glossazre 
frangais. Pp. 254. Vol. ut. Glossaire flamand. Pp. 194. N.P.) 


Modestly claiming to be neither historian nor economist, M. de Poerck has put 
all economic historians deeply in his debt by presenting them with these wholly 
admirable volumes, volumes which proclaim themselves on every page to be 
the work of a real scholar and the fruit of a close and penetrating study of a very 
large mass of sources. Approaching his problem as a philologist, anxious to 
trace the emergence of a new technical vocabulary in the highly industrialized 
society of medieval Flanders, part French-speaking, part Flemish-speaking, 
he has in fact given us not only two very valuable glossaries but also by far 
the most precise account to date of the actual processes of medieval clothmaking, 
elucidating much that has hitherto been obscure even after the work of Espinas. 
The volumes are beautifully produced and, it may be observed, M. de Poerck 
has earned the special gratitude of non-Flemish historians by writing in French, 
thus making his work accessible to all. 

Students of medieval industry are now well aware of the importance of 
technology. Only by a detailed knowledge of techniques can they hope to 
acquire a real understanding of their subject and to answer the questions that 
historians, economists and sociologists would ask of them. The moment such 
knowledge is obtained many of the generalizations in which text-books still 
abound, on such a matter, for instance, as the medieval gild, prove wholly 
unreal. Contemporary representations of medieval industrial processes are 
rare, descriptive technical accounts of them still more rare, and archaeological 
survivals almost non-existent, and it is primarily to official documents, especially 
to civic ordinances, that the student must turn. For the cloth industry Flanders 
yields a larger store of such documents than any other region; even when those 
of Italy are explored they are unlikely to prove more extensive. Hence a more 
detailed account can probably be given of the technique of the Flemish than of 
that of any other medieval textile industry. M. de Poerck has naturally drawn 
mainly upon the monumental collection compiled by Espinas and Pirenne from 
the archives of a great number of textile towns in Flanders, Flemish- as well as 
French-speaking, of which Espinas used only those from French Flanders in his 
classic study of the industry. But he has also found valuable evidence for his 
purpose elsewhere, particularly in the records of Valenciennes, Malines, Lille, 
Amiens and Tournai. Thus he is able to supplement and sometimes to amend 
the description of technical processes given by Espinas, as, for instance, when he 
distinguishes the very many preliminary processes in the preparation of the 
raw wool; when he discusses the various oils and fats used, stressing the im- 
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portance of butter; or draws attention to early mentions of the spinning wheel 
which escaped Espinas. His explanations of technical processes, like his defini- 
tions in the two volumes of glossaries, are in every case fully and precisely 
documented, and he is the first to admit that now and again they are provisional. 

M. de Poerck concludes his first volume with two valuable Appendices. One 
—‘Les métiers de la laine vus par deux contemporains’—gives the text of two 
medieval descriptions of clothmaking; that in Alexander Neckham’s De nomini- 
bus utensilium and that in John de Garlande’s Dictionarius; the version given is 
that in Wright’s Vocabularies, but with certain variations, and a modern 
French translation has been added, attempting the often difficult task of inter- 
preting the meaning of the original Latin. The other—‘La Draperie dans 
l’Art’—is a catalogue of medieval representations of clothmaking processes to be 
found in western European paintings, illuminated manuscripts, stained glass 
windows and carvings in wood or stone, and of one surviving loom of the 
sixteenth century. Only one example comes from English sources, though in 
fact England can yield contemporary illustrations of many of these processes, 
including some not represented in this list, as of carding (e.g. in the Luttrell 
Psalter) or of pressing (in the Spaxton bench end). So, too, Italy can provide 
a picture of tentering in the chronicle of Fra Giovanni reproduced in Zanoni’s 
work on the Umiliati. Mention might also be made of de Lasteyrie’s repro- 
ductions of windows such as that showing warping and weaving in the church 
of St Etienne at Elbeuf, and that at Semur-en-Auxois. One light in the Semur 
window is indeed referred to by de Poerck, but in fact there are eight, each 
illustrating a different process. 

A brief historical introduction by Professor Van Werveke, sketching in 
masterly fashion the evolution of the woollen industry in western Europe from 
ancient to modern times, greatly enhances the interest of the work, even while 
it makes us the more eager for his definitive treatment of the subject, where he 
will no doubt discuss fully some of the suggestive hypotheses here put forward. 
English worsteds, it may be noted, were by no means necessarily coarse cloths 
(p. 16), for did not William Paston order one that was to be ‘as fine as silk’? 
Nor were differential taxes on wool and cloth only introduced in the fifteenth 
century; the different treatment of the two commodities goes back to the first 
tax on wool exports in 1275, and was assuredly one of the factors contributing 
to the decline of the Flemish industry in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth 


centuries. E. M. Carus-WILson 


London School of Economics 


E. M. Carus-Witson. Medieval Merchant Venturers. Collected Studies. (Methuen. 
1954. Pp. xxx+314. 305.) ; 
This volume is a collection of studies which have already been published in 
different places, but mostly in the Economic History Review. Yet the new book is 
more than a reprint of important articles spread over twenty-five years. To the 
student interested in the general economic history of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
Professor Carus-Wilson’s work as a whole has also a special significance. 
At first sight the link between the different essays seems rather loose. But 
the author emphasizes that all the essays here collected sprang from a common 


source and had a common aim: to elucidate the commerce of Bristol in the 
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fifteenth century. The keystone of the volume is therefore in the first essay on 
‘The Overseas Trade of Bristol in the Fifteenth Century’. There was a striking 
difference between the British harbours on the east and south-east coasts which 
faced the continent, where foreign traders—and more especially the Germans 
and the Italians—occupied a very important position, and Bristol, where 
commercial relations were mainly in the hands of English traders. The latter 
had built up their foreign trade by their own efforts, by venturing on the seas 
connecting their city, at the confluence of the rivers Avon and Frome, with 
continental coasts on the Atlantic Ocean. The trade of these venturers, whilst 
stimulating the woollen industry in the Bristol back-country, supplied it with 
foodstuffs, raw materials and luxury goods, established business connexions with 
four regions abroad: with Ireland, with Gascony, with the Iberian peninsula 
(Castile and Portugal, but not Aragon), and to a lesser degree with the Medi- 
terranean. In addition, Bristol ships also visited Iceland in the North Atlantic. 
This venture, the subject of a separate study, derives great importance from the 
fact that Bristol was destined to be the port from which Cabot the Venetian 
would set out on his voyage to discover new countries beyond the Ocean. 

To this central theme the third essay on ‘The Origins and Early Development 
of the Merchant Adventurers’ Organization in London’ is closely tied. To 
quote the author’s own words (p. 143), the name of Merchant Adventurer ‘was 
applied generally in the later Middle Ages to any merchant engaged in overseas 
trade whose business was not that of the staplers—the old and carefully regulated 
export of raw wool—but the newer trade in English cloth’. In Bristol, the first 
formal mention of the name is found in 1477. But Bristol did not trade with 
the region which interested the Merchant Adventurers most, i.e. the Netherlands. 
The essay therefore relates principally to the London organization, which was 
the kernel of it. It is valuable, because the author shows how the London 
Fellowship arose mainly from the Company of the Mercers, with which it 
continued to maintain close relations. 

The trade of Merchant Adventurers leads naturally to the problem of the 
cloth industry. In general, the fortunes of the English cloth industry were closely 
connected with, and an essential condition of the development of English trade 
in the Middle Ages, and four of the eight studies are devoted to it. It is super- 
fluous to give an account of them here, for they are amongst the most important 
contributions to English economic history in the last twenty-five years. 

The chapter about the commerce of Bristol in the fifteenth century deals not 
only with the economic, but also with the social aspects of the subject, and 
enables us to reconsider a number of points which are of special importance 
in the general economic history of Europe. It was about sixty years ago that the 
late Henri Pirenne pointed to the great importance of merchants in long- 
distance trade in connexion with the rise of the towns. The great Belgian scholar 
repeatedly stressed the fact that it was the merchants who were the primary 
determining factor in building up the entire medieval economy. His concep- 
tion has not always enjoyed unanimous approval and today occasional voices 
are heard contesting its basis. The scarcity of sources makes it difficult to bring 
the discussion to a conclusive end. 

Such developments as described by Pirenne, however, did not occur only in the 
first stage of medieval urban history; they are found in later periods for which the 
sources are plentiful. One of the most important aspects of Miss Carus-Wilson’s 
work is that it provides us with examples and offers us opportunities to make 
convincing comparisons. The part of ch. 1 (‘The Overseas Trade of Bristol’) 
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which deals with the social aspect of the problem, provides us with a close and 
faithful replica of the social pattern of Flemish merchants in the twelfth and 
thirteenth century. The families of Bristol merchants came from a very vast 
region; their activity could be followed through generations; the young men 
began their career by acting as representatives of their father abroad; the 
profits made in business were converted into the building of luxurious houses 
or invested in land; some wealthy merchants endowed the churches of their 
town quite royally; and it is the burghers of their status who became 
magistrates. 

Another comparison with the Flemish merchant-entrepreneur which we are 
enabled to make on the strength of Miss Carus-Wilson’s article is equally 
instructive. Since Pirenne it has been generally known that in the Flemish towns 
it was the merchant-entrepreneur who ensured that the cloth-industry flourished. 
In the early urban cloth-industry in England, there is an analogous figure in the 
foreground. The real differences result from the dissimilar conditions in the two 
industries. In Flanders, where wool was imported from abroad, it was the wool 
importers who developed into merchant-entrepreneurs; in England, where wool 
was home produced but the dyes foreign, it was the dyer-entrepreneurs (who 
were also importers of dyes) who played this role. So that in both cases the 
importers of the foreign raw material came to perform the dual function. 

In conclusion, I should like to show yet a further comparison relating to 
a still later phase. I have shown in different studies how in Flanders the type of 
merchant-entrepreneur split up in later times and how the producer and the 
eventual buyer became separated from each other by several intermediaries. 
From what the author states on pp. 84-5, something similar appears to have 
happened at Bristol. 

In this and other ways Professor Carus-Wilson has not only considerably 
enriched our knowledge of English history, but has also provided a more solid 
foundation for our understanding of the economic history of continental Europe. 


University of Ghent H. vAN WERVEKE 


Dom Davw Knowtes. The Religious Orders in England, vol. u. (Cambridge 
University Press. 1955. Pp. 407. 455-) 


In the third volume of his magisterial work Professor Knowles carries the 
fortunes of the various religious orders from the second quarter of the fourteenth 
century to the close of the Wars of the Roses. This was a period when the 
monasteries faced and survived a sharp attack on their economic and social 
position, weathered the relaxation of discipline during the Great Schism, and 
enjoyed an Indian summer of peace in the early fifteenth century. It saw the 
development of the ‘university monk’, who might spend eight years or more at 
his studies and who, no less than the friar, made his contribution to all the major 
theological, controversies of his day. It was a time of considerable diversity in 
monastic life, when the new foundations were chiefly of stricter, contemplative 
houses such as the Carthusians, yet the real strength lay with the older Bene- 
dictine foundations which have left the principal sources for our knowledge of 
the period; it was a time, too, of great social change from which the monasteries 
could not be immune. Those who follow Professor Knowles’s account of the 
intellectual controversies, of the spirituality of the period, of the internal changes 
within the orders, and of the individual men and monasteries will become aware, 
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perhaps for the first time, of the diversity and continuing vitality of ecclesiastical 
life in this period. In this deeply learned and humane book is the most compre- 
hensive and unbiased account of the subject yet to appear. 

For various reasons strictly economic topics occupy less space here than in the 
earlier volumes. One clear cause is the great importance of the universities and 
the intellectual side of monastic life, which are treated in full. But another 
reason is the changed place of the monks in society. The abbots no longer 
occupied a leading place in the King’s council; few regulars became bishops 
in the fourteenth century, and, though the friars were more favoured by king 
and pope, as a rule only the Welsh and Irish or poorer English sees fell to their 
share. Political power had dwindled, and the social importance of the monasteries 
lay principally in their own region; they tended to fit comfortably into a local 
background. Recruitment to the monasteries, which on the whole showed no 
signs of falling off in the later Middle Ages, might very often be local, from the 
estates of each individual abbey. Gifts continued to come in from all classes of 
society, but they were often on a smaller scale and earmarked for a particular 
purpose, and Professor Knowles suggests that the popularity of the Carthusians 
may have been due to the fact that individuals could endow a single cell in a new 
house, and so secure the prayers of its occupant. But patronage was very varied, 
and we cannot, as with the Premonstratensians in the twelfth century, trace the 
history of a rising social group in the history of the new foundations. Conse- 
quently, where so much is of local significance, the monastic historian is thrown 
back upon local and regional studies as the basis of a general survey; and these 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are all too few. 

As Professor Knowles remarks, this period has no Wilmart and no Stenton. 
Moreover, monographs are very unevenly distributed; most of the printed 
economic records and the detailed studies deal with the cathedral priories. 
To add to the difficulties of the historian, much of the work that has been done 
is buried in unpublished theses and is neither very readily accessible nor very 
easily usable. In spite of this Professor Knowles succeeds in suggesting develop- 
ments by describing the few individual estates that can be known in detail, and 
sketching in a more general background. The internal organization of the 
monastery no less than its external system of estate management was changing, 
under pressure from more than merely economic influences. Canonists were 
fighting a losing battle against proprietas; the university doctor, after long years 
of residence at Oxford or Cambridge, required privacy for study; obedientiaries 
became firmly entrenched in their estates, at least until the late fifteenth century, 
and the legislation of visiting bishops against the practice of giving clothes-money 
and other cash payments in place of issues in kind to individual monks passed 
unheard. The common life was drastically modified in this period, and the 
practice of monks acquiring personal property became so general that money 
bequests were accepted for regular distribution among the monks, and libraries 
grew by private gifts from individuals rather than acquisition by the convent as 
a whole. Altogether it is plain that the internal monastic organization was being 
subtly and diversely influenced by the social needs, intellectual developments 
and economic trends of the time. 

Externally, the general movement away from direct exploitation of the land 
towards rents was widespread on monastic estates; the farming out of property 
spread to spiritualities and was hastened here by the weakening of discipline; 
for the spate of privileges which came as a by-product of the Great Schism 
accelerated the farming out of churches without episcopal permission. On the 
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great estates leasing on the whole followed the familiar pattern of late-medieval 
agrarian economy: the arable demesne crumbled from the edges throughout 
the fourteenth century, though demesne flocks might in places be retained 
longer than the arable as the figures for sheep on the bursar of Durham’s manor 
of Le Holme (1,802 in 1341 and 1,507 in 1447) show. These changes reacted on 
the central administration. Where the principal work of the central official was 
rent-collecting, the need for external supervision grew less; at Durham the 
decline of the office of terrar to little more than a name was balanced by the rise 
to a dominant position of the bursar, who had first appeared about 1265. 
Further, the amalgamation of offices under the control of one man as a prelude 
to reform or reorganization became more frequent. The career of Prior Thomas 
Chillenden of Canterbury is an isolated early example; in the late fifteenth 
century such concentration of power became more normal, and monastic 
history abounds in examples of energetic priors or abbots who controlled the 
greater offices in the interest of efficiency, though not perhaps in the interest of 
the more able monks who were thus deprived of responsibility. 

The movement towards rents meant, too, that the methods of estate manage- 
ment of the various orders of black monks, canons and white monks became 
less clearly differentiated than in the earlier period. Needless to say, there were 
many minor local variations, though these can best be studied on the estates of 
the great Benedictine houses. These abbeys and cathedral priories, the largest 
and wealthiest establishments in the country, were somewhat insulated from 
economic change and more free to experiment on their own estates in their own 
way. It is not merely accident of survival, Professor Knowles suggests, that 
makes the bulk of our records of all sides of monastic life come from this small 
group of wealthy abbeys during the later Middle Ages. Here (on the economic 
side) it is possible to study individual experiments with central treasuries or 
accounting; here, too, may be seen the varied ways in which individual houses 
mustered their resources to undertake new building projects or repair the fabric 
of their churches. For monastic building shows the interplay of accident and 
design, the prudent utilization of resources and the investment of windfalls. 
Gloucester was enabled to rebuild its choir through the courage of Abbot 
Thokay in giving burial to the body of Edward I; the crowds of pilgrims 
flocking to Edward’s tomb both in part financed the building and (since it was 
undesirable to interrupt the processions during building operations) helped to 
dictate its structure. Ely, forced to rebuild when the central choir collapsed, 
received little more than £100 in gifts and found the balance needed—over 
£2,400—with difficulty from its normal revenues. Canterbury, on the other 
hand, owed the rebuilding of its nave to the initiative and forceful economic 
planning of one man, Thomas Chillenden, who secured control of the central 
finances, went over wholesale to a policy of leasing, and after expending 
£13,056 on his building programme, left at his death a debt of only £1,043. 
But the details of estate organization, the investment of capital and the utiliza- 
tion of resources in the smaller or less communicative houses cannot be known 
until much determined spade work has been done on such scanty records as 
have survived. 

On one small point only is the present writer tempted to raise a query: the 
translation of payments from time to time into terms of ‘modern money’ 
without a clear statement of the medieval figure. This is not merely because of 
the difficulty of finding a multiplier with which all will agree. Bearing in mind 
the change in the value of money even since the first volume of this work 
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appeared in 1940, will it really in the long run be helpful to students to have, 
for example, the private ‘wages’ paid to a monk expressed in terms of anything 
as ephemeral as the pound sterling in 1955? Ina book that will be read as long 
as the Middle Ages are studied, might not the medieval figure be more helpful? 


Girton College, Cambridge MarjoRIE CHIBNALL 


JEAN SCHNEIDER. Recherches sur la vie économique de Metz au XVe siécle: le livre de 
comptes des merciers messins Fean Le Clerc et Facquemin de Moyeuvre (1 460-1461). 
(Metz: Librairie M. Mutelet. 1951. Pp. 103. N.P.) 


This slender volume is a welcome supplement to its author’s major work on 
Metz in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the more so in view of the 
paucity of medieval merchants’ accounts which have as yet been published for 
lands north of the Alps. About half of it is given up to an introduction sketching 
the economic evolution of Metz in the fifteenth century, discussing the role of 
the Mercers there and the emergence of a new Company of Merchants, setting 
down what is known of the two mercers whose joint account is here printed, and 
describing the account book itself. The remainder is devoted to a complete 
transcript of the account, followed by an analytical table of commodities, a 
glossary, and an index. There is also a bibliography which usefully lists other 
published works concerning medieval business accounts in France, the Low 
Countries, Germany and Switzerland, thus supplementing Sapori’s biblio- 
graphies of Italian business accounts. This merchant account book, the only 
medieval one known to exist for Metz, records commercial transactions which 
are all on a very small scale, and is kept in a very simple fashion. It relates to 
purchases and sales—some wholesale, some retail—made by the two mercers at 
a time when they were in association together, the purchases being mostly at 
Bergen-op-Zoom in 1460 and at the Pentecost Fair of Antwerp in 1461, though 
there is mention also of buying at Geneva. The goods bought and sold include 
some spices, some cloths, a great variety of mercery—hats and caps, girdles and 
purses, needles and thread, combs and laces, scissors and thimbles, gloves, silks— 
and miscellaneous wares such as knives, daggers, rosaries, inkhorns and writing 
materials of all kinds. Some costs of transport are entered in a summary manner, 
but the accounts seem never to have been finally made up. 

Dr Schneider has much that is suggestive to say in his introduction about the 
economic stagnation that, first apparent at Metz in the fourteenth century, 
persisted through the fifteenth. More and more in the late fifteenth century the 
trade of Metz became orientated towards Antwerp, though the city still had 
connexions with Geneva and Lyons, Cologne and Paris. With its own industry 
in decline, its cattle market was now far more important than its cloth market; 
its cloth halls were in decay, one of them turned into a dance hall. But though 
no longer notable as a centre of production, Metz, dominated by wealthy land- 
owners, was still a great centre of consumption. 

It is tempting to compare the emergence of the Company of Merchants at 
Metz with that of the Merchant Adventurers in England, but the development 
of the Merchant Adventurers and their relation to the London Mercers Company 
is more complex than Dr Schneider seems to realise, and from the evidence 
here printed, at least, it is by no means clear that the evolution, or the purpose, 
of the two Companies was, in fact, similar. Ee Mi Ganteeenee 
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FRANK THISTLETHWAITE. The Great Experiment: An introduction to the history of the 
American people. (Cambridge University Press. 1955. Pp. xiv+335. 255.) 


Ata time when American undergraduates approach their country’s history with 
guidance from bulky two-volume manuals, Mr Thistlethwaite wisely confronts 
British undergraduates with about a fifth as much print by way of introduction 
to a part of history, neglected by their predecessors of a generation ago, but 
recently a matter of increasing concern. His proper task is to detect the salient 
American characteristics which developed in what was a frontier of Europe 
until the last quarter of the nineteenth century, and to indicate historically why 
they have become forces to reckon with over most of the globe since that time. 
While this necessary emphasis (on Anglo-American differences especially) ismade 
to embrace economic and social factors of remarkable variety and power, much 
of it becomes focussed in the political instrument for social and economic ends. 
Britons, accustomed to a very gradually conceded paternalistic democracy, 
need much more help than the constitutional documents provide in order to 
understand the populistic democracy that was implicit in the North American 
settlements 350 years ago and has been explicit, successful, and occasionally 
alarming to American and foreign beholders for two centuries now. No in- 
formed and thoughtful reader of this essay is likely to be lulled into silly reliance 
on Anglo-American identities. 

The book is very rarely merely compendious. Its notable interpretative 
achievement derives from its bold expository frame-work, its economy and wit 
in expression, and its apt illustrative evidences. Down to about 1865 the pattern 
of forces affecting to-and-fro migrations of ideas, persons, capital, and goods is 
the extraordinary but little-celebrated complementarity between Europe 
(especially the United Kingdom) and North America, whereby a comparatively 
unpeopled continent was prospected, exploited, peopled, and acquired its own 
characteristics with unparalleled rapidity. The testing of all this in the Civil 
War marked the beginning of ‘The Great Divide’, when a thoroughly in- 
dustrialized and highly productive United States became, first a ‘mature 
debtor’, and then a creditor; successfully asserted its powers beyond its own 
borders; rejected ‘A Certain Condescension in Foreigners’; and consciously 
celebrated its native characteristics as it narrowed the portals that had hitherto 
been open practically to all. In subtle, complex ways, the American ideals 
which were so remarkably formulated during the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century persisted through change to become ‘the American way of life’, a 
multi-faceted faith that some Americans (like some Britons before them), 
believed might be exported for the betterment of the rest of the Earth and its 
peoples. This thesis might well have been more emphatically rounded off by 
the persistent complementarity during the twentieth century which has twice 
endowed Great Britain with enhancements of her strength such as no nation 
ever received before. 

Both the book’s architecture and its otherwise sophisticated evidences seem 
to show that the author is more familiar with the North-east and the POlas 
North-west than with the South, the Mississippi Valley, and the Far West. 
Earlier and more abundant attention to the South need not have weakened the 
expository structure. Similarly, more thorough discussion of the railroad and 
settlement techniques employed in the Mississippi Valley might have calibrated 
the rather different adventures farther west and have moderated the wholesale 
attribution of laissez-faire. Again, had the analogy between British and American 
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industrialization by deflation been drawn about the end of ch. vu, the rural 
and urban discontents recounted in the succeeding five chapters would have 
been more clearly seen in the relationships which American politics so accurately 
reflected. And millions on the High Plains, in the Cordilleran region, and 
along the Pacific slopes would clamour for more recognition in Mr Thistle- 
thwaite’s United States, not to speak of Texans. 

Aside from a very few slips and errors of fact, exceptions taken are likely to 
reflect individual taste as to emphasis or omissions, a doubtful business in so 
shrewdly economical an introduction. When migration is the central dynamic, 
more attention might usefully have been given to M. L. Hansen’s ‘northern 
column’ as it wove in and out of Canada, indeed perhaps to Canadian develop- 
ments generally. In a labour-starved economy, rapid technological change has 
had immense importance from the beginning in practically every kind of 
economic enterprise, as is amply demonstrated in American ways today at home 
and abroad. Britons might well be closely interested in what Americans have 
cumulatively worked out in marine and land transportation, for instance, or in 
coal-mining, iron, and steel. 

The author most often eases his taut, nervous style when he demonstrates his 
central theme, i.e., that the American, Crévecoeur’s ‘new man’, was, and is, 
American by will and choice, by affirmation of a unique political faith and 
political principles, but that the very nature of these last underlies pluralism, 
experimentalism, and optimism, sometimes Utopianism. By emphasizing this 
ambiguity Mr Thistlethwaite escapes the false finality of brief histories and 
significantly ends his volume with a page of questions for Time to answer. 
British students may well be grateful for his successful pioneering and Americans 
be attracted by his views. Since it is to be hoped that the former will have their 
appetites whetted for more, it would be helpful in a new edition to mention one 
or two of the good guides to the literature of American history. 


Columbia University J. B. BREBNER 


W. H. B. Court. A Concise Economic History of Britain, from 1750 to Recent Times. 
(Cambridge University Press. 1954. Pp. vili+368. 215.) 


Teachers of economic history heaved a sigh of relief when Professor Court 
agreed to write this volume, which is a sequel to the late Sir John Clapham’s 
Concise Economic History of Britain from the Earliest Times to a.D. 1750. It was not 
to be expected that the latter volume could be made exactly comparable with 
the earlier. Professor Court has not attempted to imitate the forthright, and 
occasionally reckless, manner in which the Old Master dealt with the medieval 
and early modern periods; with disarming modesty he claims for the later 
volume ‘little originality and no finality’. To compensate for any comparative 
lack of brilliance and incisiveness, Professor Court has cautious and conscientious 
scholarship, dogged common sense, and thoughtful honesty of statement. 

One of the most debatable features of Professor Court’s volume is its chrono- 
logical structure. ‘The main chronological division is at 1837, with a secondary 
dividing line in book u at 1880. The economic aspect of the French Wars 
between 1793 and 1815 is discussed almost as an afterthought in one section of 
the concluding chapter of book 1. No convincing case is presented for ending 
book 1 at 1837 rather than at 1848, 1850, or 1860; surely the accession of the 
Great Queen did not significantly alter the economic trends of the century? An 
unfortunate effect of the decision to divide the volume at 1837 is the comparative 
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neglect of the years 1837-1880. This period is discussed in ch. vm, and sporadically 
in ch. x; almost all the rest of book m is concerned with the years after 1880. Sir 
John Clapham’s massive volume on Free Trade and Steel, 1850-1886, makes it 
clear that there is plenty of accessible information about the neglected years; 
but it is true that most historians remain curiously uninterested in this period. 
Certainly Professor Court seems more at home in writing about the developments 
which have occurred since 1880; his account of economic trends between the 
two World Wars seems especially useful, though brief. 

Professor Court states that his book ‘has been written not for professional 
economists but for the general reader’; the mere historians are not mentioned. 
Yet the volume is likely to receive more attention from economic historians 
than from either professional economists or the general reader. It might be 
argued that Professor Court has leaned too much towards the economists rather 
than too little. In his mind the course of capital investment tends to become the 
dominant theme, to the comparative neglect of more human aspects of history. 
His style tends occasionally towards abstract generalizations which sound as if 
they might derive directly from the economist or the political scientist. Where 
a less sophisticated historian might talk of beating swords into ploughshares in 
a post-war generation, Professor Court will write (p. 150) about the redirection 
of the national economy and about the necessity for ‘redistributing the country’s 
resources so as to serve the purposes of peace’. In this sense it must be admitted 
that the book is dull reading, especially on banking and financial questions; 
but it is on these questions that Professor Court has most to impart. 

In a work of this scope, size, and character there are bound to be some casual 
inaccuracies. It would be possible to list about a score of such minor lapses in 
Professor Court’s book; but in a volume of 368 pages this may not be considered 
an excessive number. In at least one respect this book will be more useful to the 
historical student than the earlier volume, which was left unfinished when Sir 
John Clapham died. The earlier volume contained no bibliography, and few 
footnote references to sources; Professor Court has been more generous in his 
provision of footnotes, and has added a most useful Index of References to an 
adequate General Index. Economists may wish for more statistical tables; 
historical students and the general reader will feel that the language of the book 
might well have been simpler and less abstract. Such superficial defects must 
not be allowed to obscure the importance of the work. In the last generation, 
modern economic history has tended, whether for good or ill, to become more 
economic and less historical. Professor Court has tried to reflect this tendency 
in a concise and comprehensive survey for which the time is hardly ripe; his 
work was bound to lack finality. He refers feelingly to ‘the effort of composition’, 
and recognizes that the book ‘must bear many signs of having been written in 
a time of transition both in the author’s own mind and in the affairs of the 
nation’. He may rest assured that the effort has been worth while, and that his 
work will have a formative influence on the young economic historians of the 


coming generation. ARTHUR REDFORD 


University of Manchester 


C. Haprietp. The Canals of Southern England. (Phoenix House. 1955. Pp. 383. 
36s.) 


The historians of English canals have always been faced with a difficult problem 
of method. Should they give a separate account of each separate undertaking, 
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or should they try to present a general picture of the rise and decline of the 
canal system? Earlier writers favoured the first of these approaches; their 
annalistic accounts of each canal, while giving useful information, provide no 
clear picture of the system as a whole. Later writers, and especially Jackman, 
attempted to give a more general picture of the economic forces involved in the 
construction, maintenance, and ultimate decline of the canals. In his study of 
the southern canals, Mr Hadfield has sought to combine these two approaches. 
His first four chapters ‘take the history of navigable waterways in the south up 
to the canal mania’; his last three chapters ‘describe the effects of railway 
competition and bring the story to the present day’. The intervening chapters 
give the history of each canal from 1794 to the beginning of railway competition. 
In practice this arrangement has not worked well, for it has involved splitting 
up the chronological account of each canal into two or three separate parts. 
Nothing seems to have been gained by this disruption, which breaks up the 
narrative and teases the reader. 

It has always been an ironical feature of English canal building that those 
parts of the country which were geographically most suited for canals were also 
the areas which economically could not support a canal system. The canals of 
the North and the Midlands, despite the difficulties and cost of their construc- 
tion, could rely on substantial revenues derived from the carriage of bulky 
goods. The promoters of the southern canals hoped for such revenues from the 
carriage of coal, agricultural produce, and fertilizers. Their hopes were often 
vain, and it is a rather grim story of underestimated costs and overestimated 
revenues that Mr Hadfield has to relate. His detailed account of each canal, 
and indeed of each projected canal, adds greatly to our knowledge of the 
southern waterways. He has based his work firmly on the surviving records of 
the canal companies, and it must have been a great labour to track down and 
to study the records of so many separate undertakings. There is much in this 
book on the physical features of these canals, on their locks and tunnels, their 
inclined planes and lifts. There is much, too, on promotion and on rival and 
often abortive projects. Both promoters and investors appear to have been 
incorrigibly optimistic and to have learned nothing from the failure of earlier 
projects. It is interesting to note how many of these canals were financially 
unsuccessful even before the coming of railway competition. Some were never 
completed, others were completed but paid little or no dividend on their 
capital. Mr Hadfield estimates that the southern canals cost some £4,600,000 
to build. It would be interesting to know where this money came from; was 
it subscribed by local people, and if so, by what sort of people; or was 
it drawn from outside the region? Mr Hadfield has much to say about the 
finances of the canal companies, about their total capital and their revenue, 
but he has all too little to say about the promoters and especially about the 
investors. It is perhaps the weakest point in his work that he should not 
have investigated more fully the sources of capital. Such an investigation 
is often difficult and sometimes fruitless, but it may yield interesting results. 
As it is, the unfortunate investors in the southern canals remain tantalizingly 
anonymous. 

This book, despite some defects, is an important contribution to the history 
of canals. It has some pleasant illustrations, some useful maps, and a con- 
venient appendix summarizing the history and fate of each canal. It is re- 
freshingly free from that sentimental nonsense which is now sometimes written 
about the less profitable and more picturesque canals. Indeed, for most of the 
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southern canals, Mr Hadfield’s work is likely to be the definitive one; only in the 
case of some of the more important waterways will it be superseded by fuller 
and more detailed accounts. Some of those accounts seem already to have been 
undertaken; it is to be hoped that they will be completed and published. 


University of Manchester T. S. WILLAN 


Mitton Sypney HeatH. Constructive Liberalism: the Role of the State in Economic 
Development in Georgia to 1860. (Harvard University Press. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1954. Pp. 448. 60s.) 


At first sight, the title of this book seems to have no particular meaning, 
and the sub-title to suggest the subject much better. But it is likely that 
Dr Heath has wisely chosen his first title, at any rate for an American 
audience, since ‘liberalism’ has been emptied of nearly all meaning or has 
been used to describe a doctrinaire laissez-faire system of politics that would 
have startled Adam Smith. By bearing in mind that the question of the role 
of the state in economic development in America is the subject of some powerful 
myths, Dr Heath has managed to write not only an excellent narrative 
of local economic history, but to puncture some of the illusions about the 
role of the state in economic development that are popular in the United 
States. 

In a sense, it is platitudinous to affirm and to demonstrate that the state has 
played a very important role in American economic development. The history 
of the tariff, of banking and public finance legislation, of land and railway policy, 
demonstrates that state action has been continuous and important in American 
development. But by concentrating on one state, Georgia, Dr Heath has been 
able to demonstrate this truth from a novel angle. In the first place, Georgia 
started as an experiment in a directed and controlled economy. The early plans 
of the founders went wrong, but it is probable, if not strictly demonstrable, that 
this tradition of early state action affected Georgian attitudes long after the 
dreams of Oglethorpe and his associates had been proved impracticable. 
Secondly, alone among the thirteen original states, Georgia continued to have 
a frontier right down almost to the eve of the war between the States. Problems 
of land policy remained important in Georgia after they had ceased to be 
important in New York or Pennsylvania. Since Georgia continued to be a 
growing frontier state, problems of transportation were the stuff of politics. 
And lastly, since Georgia was both a frontier and a slave state, the control of 
the labour force took special forms which Dr Heath might have developed a 
little more. 

One of the useful results of this examination of Georgian economic history 
is that certain general problems of American economic development are seen 
in a new, or at any rate in a brighter, light. For example, the role of the first 
and second Banks of the United States had some peculiarities in Georgia. In 
the same way, Jeffersonian and even Jacksonian politics took special forms. The 
financial and land policies of the federal government were of a special im- 
portance in a state continuously in need of development revenue and itself a 
very great owner of wild lands. It is not that Dr Heath necessarily alters the 
general picture, but that his account of the role of radical leaders like James 
Jackson makes it easier to modify the too simple national picture. 
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As far as Dr Heath has a single thesis, it is that state action was not only 
important but, on the whole, beneficial, efficient, and rather remarkably 
prudent. Georgia never plunged into the reckless multiplication of canals that 
produced chaos in a state like Illinois. In general, the state policy of aid to 
transportation suggested what is now called the policy of ‘the chosen instrument 
rather than the indiscriminate distribution of state bounty to all enterprises 
which was advocated in Georgia and practised elsewhere. It is extremely 
difficult to assess the efficiency of state action in comparison with private enter- 
prise in a fairly primitive economy where state and private accounting were 
haphazard. But there is no evidence that the state ran its affairs with less 
efficiency or less honesty than did private business. Neither the state nor private 
business had any grasp of the principles of cost accountancy. But in a state 
which had been the victim of the great Yazoo land frauds, illusions about the 
virtues of the economic ruling classes were hard to maintain, and, in any case, 
the slaves apart, early Georgia was a very egalitarian society. Of special interest 
was the role and the investment policy of the Georgia cities like Savannah. 
These municipal units played a part which law refused to permit to the counties. 
In some cases one can see something like our ‘new towns’ casting their shadows 
before. 

Dr Heath interprets his second title widely. For example, he deals with 
educational policy which, of course, involved both state subsidy and the 
allocation of state resources. It is a pity that he falls into the now general 
American error of writing ‘British’ when the proper adjective is ‘English’. It is 
also possibly a little difficult for the British reader to remember what is an 
‘air line’, even if he knows what is a ‘fall line’. A Scottish reader may be 
surprised at the disregard of fate shown in choosing a town named Darien as 
the seat of a great banking experiment and the antiquarian may rejoice in the 
survival of the ‘assize of bread’. The economist, on the other hand, might have 
liked to have the application of the theory of the multiplier expanded a little. 
This is an excellent and, in many ways, pioneering book. 1D aWweneseaar 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


Men in Business: Essays in the History of Entrepreneurship. Ed. Wrtt1aM MIter. 
(Harvard University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1952. 


PP. 350. 325. 6d.) 


This volume of essays, following upon the earlier volume entitled Change and the 
Entrepreneur, carries a stage further the work undertaken by the Harvard 
Research Center in Entrepreneurial History. These essays are diverse in subject 
and author, ranging from David S. Landes’ study in international finance in 
Egypt in the 1860’s to that by Douglass North on capital accumulation in 
American life insurance. But they have an underlying unity, not simply 
because they are all concerned with the way key men behaved in business in 
different countries and at different stages of economic development, but 
because, as Mr William Miller points out in his introduction, their authors 
have in common certain general theories of personality and of society, as well 
as of economic activity. They are, as it were, all variations on a theme which, 
if not an ‘enigma’, appears explicitly only in one essay, that by the late Robert 
K. Lamb on ‘The Entrepreneur and the Community’, analysing the strategic 
role of certain nuclear families in the rise of the New England cotton industry. 
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For the taste of at least one historian the intrusion, in this case, of so much 
social theory, however valid, into what is primarily a history essay detracts 
from, rather than inhances, an impressive performance. Elsewhere, however, 
the authors do not feel so impelled to ‘show their workings’, theory is implicit 
rather than explicit, and each historical episode is revealed in its uniqueness as 
well as in its significance for the general problem. 

The results are fascinating reading. Some of the essays are biographical 
sketches of individuals, like Miss Dorothy Gregg’s very human portrait of 
Col. John Stevens of Hoboken; or Mr Hugh Aitken’s account of the Canadian 
merchant, William Hamilton Merritt; or Mr R. Richard Wohl’s revealing, 
funny and elegant account of the Rev. Henry Noble Day’s excursion into railway 
promotion (in which he lost, if not his shirt, at least his clerical dickie). But 
each is more than biography, presenting some general characteristic or problem. 
For instance, Mr Alfred D. Chandler Jr.’s account of his ancestor, Henry 
Varnum Poor, the mid-Victorian railway journalist and reformer, provides the 
entrée into a perceptive analysis of the novel problems of management and 
organization faced by railway presidents and general managers, a topic which 
has great relevance for the later history of the corporation. 

But, although these essays provide vistas along many different avenues, the 
chief lessons to be learned from them as a whole relate to the social status of the 
entrepreneur and his social role both within the business organization and in the 
business world at large. We are concerned more with social than with economic 
motives; and specifically with American business men (the two European 
studies only serve to sharpen the American characteristics of the rest). Two 
cardinal points emerge. Firstly, the statistical analyses of Misses Frances 
Gregory and Irene Neu for the 1870’s and of Mr Miller for the early twentieth 
century confirm the qualitative impressions gained from the biographical 
essays, that success in business, even in the decades of the most dynamic 
growth, owed more to family and business connexions, to education and private 
means, than general American historians, dazzled by the Carnegies and Rocke- 
fellers, have normally admitted. (One wonders, however, why, since Harvard 
Square is so very near to Beacon Hill and its family memories, such a discovery 
should be so recent and should have to be made with the aid of biographical 
dictionaries.) Secondly, Mr Miller’s able concluding study of ‘The Business 
Elite in Business Bureaucracies’ reveals forcibly the extent to which the 
business corporation, from the days of the first large railway companies 
onwards, became bureaucratized and, as a result, the qualities making for 
success within it changed. Instead of the self-reliant, risk-taking individualist, 
we have the salaried bureaucrat, the socially deft, intellectually ‘safe’ man, 
making his way up the hierarchical ladder by means of his pliability towards 
superiors, geniality to colleagues, his sensitivity in general to the ways of the 
in-group and the demands of public relations. This is a shift which comes 
perilously close to the shift from ‘inner-directed’ to ‘other-directed’ character 
posited by Mr David Riesman; and it was with dreadful fascination that one 
inner-directed character followed Mr Miller as he traced its emergence. 

One must, however, conclude with a word of caution. In demolishing the 
traditional stereotype of the risk-taking, self-made entrepreneur, Mr Miller 
gives too much weight to the social and institutional rigidities in American 
society. From a European point of view it is a pity that the last word to this 
symposium could not have been said by Mr John E. Sawyer, whose comparison 
of the social conditions encouraging capitalistic growth in the United States and 
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inhibiting it in France demonstrates with force and insight that from a European 
stand-point it is the plastic, not the rigid, elements in the American social 
matrix which are still the more important determinants of economic change. 


St John’s College, Cambridge FRANK THISTLETHWAITE 


E. Louiszt Perrer. The Closing of the Public Domain: Disposal and Reservation 
Policies, 1900-1950. (Stanford University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege. 1951. Pp. 372. 36s.) 

The abolition in 1946 of the General Land Office which, founded in 1812, was 
one of the oldest departments of the Federal government, is symbolic of the 
closing of that era of American history characterized by the existence of public 
land open to settlement. The end of that era was long popularly identified with 
the disappearance of the geographical frontier of the census-takers of 1890; 
but in 1900 there still remained about 560 million acres of the public domain 
open to settlement, more than a quarter of the land area of the United States; 
and entries under the Homestead Act were more numerous for each year of the 
new century up to 1918 than for the most numerous year of the preceding 
century. The public domain has been closed, in fact, only in the last fifty years 
and Miss Peffer’s book is the story of how this has come about. 

In the important sense F. J. Turner was right in making the 18go’s the 
terminal point of the free- or cheap-land era. Practically all the public domain 
of 1900 was either mountain, desert, forest or land too dry to be farmed by that 
notional settler-family which haunted, not only American folklore, but Con- 
gressional draughtsmen from the Homestead Bill surprisingly far into the 
twentieth century. The homesteader was already an anachronism; and although 
a new fad was to draw yet another wave of speculative farmers to the lands of the 
High Plains, these optimists quickly discovered that ‘dry farming works best in 
wet years’, and that there were too few of these to support arable culture. 
Various legislative shifts before the First World War—increasing the homestead 
lot from the traditional 160 acres first to 320 and then to a whole section (640 
acres) for grazing farms—failed to accommodate the Homestead system to the 
remaining domain. The history of public land legislation in the present century, 
which is Miss Peffer’s concern, is therefore the modification and final abandon- 
ment of the time-honoured homestead principle and the gradual emergence of 
other guiding principles for legislation. Like most American legislative histories 
this is confused by the interplay of conflicting interests, by inertia, chiefly of 
Congress, by muddle, and by the wilfulness of a few, powerful personalities 
like Gifford Pinchot (who gets some rough treatment from the author), Harold 
Ickes (whose partisan she is), or the late Senator Pat McCarran; and if Miss 
Peffer errs, it is on the side of over-writing the details of her chronicle, some of 
them as arid as the land itself. Yet with the aid of a highly condensed concluding 
chapter she brings out deftly the important shift in policy. In the author’s words, 
the period ‘was marked by the struggle which changed the concept of the public 
domain from one of public land held in escrow pending final disposition to one 
of public reserves. From a domain devoted to settlement, it has come to be 
thought of in terms of resources possessing public values, to be held in perpetuity 
in the public interest.’ 

This is an important shift, with bearings on the character of Federal legisla- 
tion in general. It begins and ends with the attempt to make the arid lands of the 
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west fit for use; and it is concerned with water as much as with land. From the 
Newlands Reclamation Act of 1902, which introduced the principle of financing 
irrigation from the sale of public lands and permitted the Federal government 
to withdraw from settlement lands susceptible to irrigation, through the Water 
Power and Mineral Leasing Acts of 1920, to the Taylor Grazing Act of 1936, 
which, in effect, gave the Federal government virtual control over the use of 
the public grazing lands, the story has been one of the development of the new 
policy out of the conflict of interests. For a generation the conservationists made 
the running of policy under the leadership of Theodore Roosevelt, Pinchot and 
the Forest Service, and with the backing of that powerful, eastern movement for 
conservation which Miss Peffer implies became almost a fad. Opposed to them 
most implacably were the ‘state’s rights’ interests of the western states, still 
assuming that they had a special right to the public lands within their boundaries, 
concerned to pass the public domain to private settlement with a view to 
increasing their population, prosperity, influence at Washington and thereby 
becoming emancipated from ‘the galling grip of federal overlordship’. And in 
between were the stockmen, the only group able and ready to put to proper 
use that great expanse of the public domain which was not forest and was unfit 
for arable farming. Miss Peffer brings out, newly at least to this reviewer, the 
extent to which this group were victims in the struggle, victims, in part of their 
own bad record of lawlessness which for so long prevented public opinion from 
recognizing their proper role in the agrarian economy of the Far West. 


St Fohn’s College, Cambridge FRANK ‘THISTLETHWAITE 


H. Duncan Hai. North American Supply. (History of the Second World War, 
United Kingdom Civil Series. H.M.S.O. and Longmans. 1955. Pp. xvi+ 
559- 355-) 


This exciting story has many of the suspense features of a ‘thriller’, and Mr Hall 
tells it well. The critical points are four: Dunkirk and the French collapse, 
summer, 1940; the Lend-Lease Act, March, 1941; the entry of the United 
States into the war, December, 1941; the peak of U.S. munitions production 
and of lend-lease, end of 1943. Mr Hall devotes rather more than two-thirds 
of his space to the periods before Pearl Harbour when the United States was 
a neutral but never unfriendly power. Indeed, a good proportion of his 
attention is concentrated on the events and problems of the nine critical months 
from June, 1940 to March, 1941. This is the right balance—for a British history. 
The ‘well-lit stage of lend-lease’ and the ‘harvest of munitions’ from U.S. 
industry belong more to an American history. 

The period of waiting for the Lend-Lease Bill to pass the Congress was an 
exasperating one for British officials in London and Washington alike. The plan 
for ‘3,000 planes a month’, and all the other imaginative schemes of 1940, 
were in abeyance. Scarcely any new munitions contracts were being let, either 
by the British or by the Americans, while the British supply of dollars ran out 
and the American public came to realize the dangers their country faced. 
But the conclusion, in retrospect, is that it made little difference to the conduct 
of the war. The British contracts, and those of the French taken over in 1940, 
had done most of what was necessary; U.S. industry was learning to produce 
the weapons required in the war against Hitler. Even more vital was the fact 
that new plants had been built with British cash, and just where they were later 
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wanted. $80 million had been spent on new capacity for aircraft engines, 
$60 million on plants for explosives, $17 million on production lines for tanks, 
and another $17 million on two shipbuilding yards, the beginning of the fabulous 
empire of Henry J. Kaiser. All this was more than a foundation on which to 
build a munitions industry when the time came to convert U.S. manufacturing 
from peace to war. 

It was in the period before Pearl Harbour—long before the Combined Boards 
were at work—that most of the essential steps were taken in the exchange of 
information and in the co-ordination of Anglo-American-Canadian munitions 
programmes. The famous ‘Balance Sheet’ (p. 264) was drawn up at the end of 
1940 and the equally renowned ‘Consolidated Statement’ (p. 322) was put 
together in the late summer of 1941. Nothing like this was ever achieved before, 
even between active belligerents; and it came when the United States was still 
hoping to avoid war. 

This history makes it clear how important it is to trust the man on the spot, 
and to have the right man on the spot. Administrative ability and the tact of 
a diplomat are both needed, but also imagination and daring. We were indeed 
fortunate in having, in Washington during 1940-1, such men as Purvis, Monnet 
and Phillips. They were a remarkable team. Arthur Purvis was in control of 
everything up to his tragic death in August, 1941. Sir Frederick Phillips was 
one of the best of all Treasury officials, with the clarity of thought of the 
mathematician he was. Jean Monnet was more of a free-lance, the ‘idea-man’ 
and ‘trouble-shooter’ of the team, and an indefatigable puller of the right wires. 
Mr Hall does full justice to Purvis, perhaps not as much to Phillips, certainly 
less to Monnet; see, for example, the inadequate and rather ungracious footnote 
on p. 264. Anyone who was there can trace Monnet’s influence in most of what 
happened in Washington after his arrival from London in July, 1940. The 
difficulty for the historian, even in the recent past, is to assess the contribution 
of a man who (like Monnet) leaves his imprint on the shape of events, rather 
than on the documentary records. 

There are stretches in Mr Hall’s narrative when it is difficult to keep hold of 
the main thread, to get the dates in proper sequence. There is also evidence that 
his text, which seems to have been completed by 1951, has been subject to 
subsequent deletions, insertions and re-arrangement, possibly in the interests of 
accuracy and with a cautionary eye on the release of information. It does 
happen, for example, that the main reference to a particular person or organiza- 
tion occurs, not at the first, but at a subsequent appearance. Fortunately there 
is a very full, and excellent, index. But Mr Hall handles his material so well— 
even the tricky subject of finance—that it is scarcely fair to criticize. This is not 
just a work of reference; it is a tale told and to be read. R: GoDrAtia 
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AXEL STEENSBERG. Bondehuse og Vandmoller—Farms and Watermills in Denmark 
during Two Thousand Years. (Copenhagen: Hassing. 1952. Pp. 325. N.P.) 
An English summary by J. Golson, together with English captions to illustrations, 
provides English readers with the first account of the technique evolved by 
Dr Steensberg for excavating the very slight remains of medieval and later 
peasant buildings. Details clearly emerge of plans, building materials and 
internal arrangements of houses of the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, 
and of a vertical watermill. Pollen samples show fluctuations in cultivation, 
and suggest that winter crops were not common in Denmark until ¢. A.D.1300. 


University of Nottingham M. W. Barley 


RAPHAEL ‘T’AUBENSCHLAG. The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the Light of the 
Papyri (332 B.c.640 A.D.). Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (Warsaw: 
Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe. 1955. Pp. xv+789. N.P.) The great 
virtue of Taubenschlag’s manual of Hellenistic law, first published in two 
volumes (New York, 1944 and Warsaw, 1948) is in its massive documentation. 
Nearly every pertinent papyrus or inscription is cited for each point of law; 
the bibliographies are ample and range widely into other ancient legal systems. 
In this new, one-volume edition, the text has scarcely been modified, but the 
documentation has been greatly enlarged and brought up to date. The economic 
historian who has enough Greek and access to a large library will find the book 
(the only one of its kind) a good guide to the sources and literature. 


Jesus College, Cambridge M. I. FINLEY 


Yorkshire Archaeological Society Record Series, vol. CXVIIL. Miscellanea vi, ed. 
C. E. Wurrinc. (Leeds: for members. 1953. Pp. ! 58.) Nearly half the 
volume is given over to a transcript of Ripon Minster Fabric Accounts, 1661—76; 
and nearly a quarter to forty-nine inventories of small property-holders dying 
within the testamentary peculiar of Barnoldswick, 1660-1 760. Beryl Holt edits 
a short account roll of the extern cellarer of Selby Abbey, 1411-12, and a longer 
account from the abbot’s proctor in two manors, 1420-1. Very short intro- 
ductory notes are given. The reader is more helpless when faced with thirty 
pages of brief paragraphs headed misleadingly ‘Proceedings of the Common- 
wealth Committee for York and the Ainsty’. They are, in fact, a patchwork 
scrapbook of incomplete extracts from a minute book of the Committee for the 
Northern Association set up to act for the city and county of York (July 1645- 
January 1652). An ordinance concerning St Peter’s school follows, from 
another MS., and the last seven pages are given over to another random 
selection from the city’s House Books between 1644 and 1660, misleadingly 
titled in the same way as the initial twenty-two pages. Plentiful cross-headings 
(City’s Surgeon—Funerals—The Minster Bells) add to the impression that the 
Society’s high standards of scholarship have been replaced by something else. 
The editor of this section is the Rev. Angelo Raine. M. W. BERESFORD 


The University of Leeds 
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The Book of William Morton, Almoner of Peterborough Monastery, 1448-1467, ed. 
W. T. Mettows, P. I. Kine and C. N. L. Brooxe, (Northamptonshire Record 
Society. 1954. Pp. 197. 255.) The book of William Morton covers the period 
when he held office as almoner of Peterborough from 1448 to 1462, with a few 
further jottings until 1467. It is, as the editor says, a cash and memorandum 
book; a purely personal and unsystematic record of Morton s business kept for 
his own convenience, so that, though unusual expenditure is almost sure to 
figure here, fixed annual payments may never appear at all, or only for a year 
or two. It exists, too, in isolation, for neither the almoner’s account rolls nor 
the rolls of any other obedientiary have survived for comparison at this period. 
Consequently the greatest value of the work is not as a guide to the general state 
of the abbey’s finances, or even the accounting methods of the various obedienti- 
aries and the internal economy of the abbey: hints occur certainly of the almoner’s 
dealings with the treasurer and others, but they must be interpreted with 
caution. It is as a record of the day-to-day dealings of a busy obedientiary, an 
able business man though not a financier of the first rank, that William Morton’s 
book is peculiarly informative; and it is all the more valuable since many 
fifteenth-century account rolls are stereotyped and formalized to the point of 
being useful only to the accountant. Here is a detailed and personal record of 
the transactions that lay behind the account roll. Only a few of the many 
topics of interest to students of economic and social history can be indicated 
here. Morton’s estate management shows that whilst the tithes and some 
arable land were normally farmed at a fixed rent, he kept the exploitation of 
woods and pastures in his own hands, and himself undertook most repairs to 
property. His relations with smaller tenants and servants, which would appear 
in terms of cash in an account roll, are here precisely explained: work figures 
as well as cash, and many small men and women chose to pay their rents in 
labour or work off their debts. ‘Commutation’ may indicate a habit of thinking 
in cash, but certainly does not mean the wholesale replacement of work by 
money. There is also much useful material for transport costs, discussed in the 
Introduction, and some information on the wages of day labourers. These wages 
may be compared with the tables recently published by Lord Beveridge for some 
Westminster and Winchester manors (ante, 1955); they show, as might be 
expected, a considerably lower level than similar figures for Westminster, and 
give further proof of the narrowing of the gap between wages of skilled and 
unskilled labourers; whilst a carpenter or thatcher normally received 5d. a day, 
the unskilled workman (or even woman) might receive 4d. And there is a mass 
of information on daily fare, on the use of spices, the availability of meat in 
winter and so forth, comparable to that found in some accounts of chantry 
priests. Mr Mellows’ transcript has been ably supplemented and edited. The 
text has been through the careful hands of Mr P. I. King, and a scholarly 
introduction, glossary and index have been provided by Mr C. N. L. Brooke. 
Only on very minor points of interpretation may the reader feel at variance: 
for example, the absense of unduly heavy household expenditure (p. xxxix) 
may not indicate a lack of real prosperity, since any surplus profits would be as 
likely to be invested in land, rents or plate as consumed on the spot. In the main, 
this is a valuable and stimulating book, and students may be grateful for the 
unselfish work of Mr Mellows’ editors which has made it accessible to them. 


Girton College, Cambridge Marjori£ CHIBNALL 


M. B. Donatp. Elizabethan Copper: The History of The Company of Mines Royal, 
1568-1605. (Pergamon Press. 1955. Pp. 405. 605.) This book is primarily 
a history of the technique of copper mining and smelting in Elizabethan times. 
The author, who is Professor of Chemical Engineering in the University of 
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7 aaa comes to his task with a specialized knowledge of metallurgy and a 
vely interest in history. The outstanding merit of this book is that it reveals the 
nature of the technological problems facing the entrepreneur in Elizabethan 
times. ‘This is an important contribution to make and is one to be welcomed by 
economic historians. Yet, while fascinated by the first-hand material embodied 
in these pages, one cannot help feeling that the author was not quite sure 
whether he was attempting a technical or an economic history of the Company 
or perhaps a combination of both. It would have been more satisfactory had 
Professor Donald stuck to the former, for which he is so eminently qualified, 
for what he has to say on the purely economic side is often ill-balanced and 
reveals a lack of knowledge of what has already been written. The short chapter 
on Letters Patent, for instance, is an inadequate treatment of the subject, while 
his discussion of the progress of the Company (chs. 5, 7, 12, 14) and of its 
production and finance (chs. 10 and 11) leaves many questions unanswered. 
The level of prices and the state of the Antwerp market with its impact on the 
fortunes of the Company receive attention. The book would also have been 
improved by pruning. The numerous long quotations (some extending to 
several pages) are somewhat tiresome, and might have been relegated to an 
appendix or drastically shortened or, better still, have been analysed more fully 
in the text. But it would be ungracious to end on a carping note. Professor 
Donald is to be commended for his industry which one suspects must have been 
a labour of love. Many scholars will be grateful to him for presenting so full 
and so original a work containing so much first-hand material on the problem 
of the impact of foreign capital, skill and technique on native resources. 


University of Aberdeen Henry HaAmILTon 


The Works and Correspondence of David Ricardo. Ed. Prero Srarra, with the 
collaboration of M. H. Doss. (Cambridge University Press, for the Royal 
Economic Society. 1955. Vol. x, Biographical Miscellany. Pp. x+424. 245.) 
Many readers of the Works and Correspondence of Ricardo will have marvelled 
at the severity of his approach to his hobby of political economy; many who 
have encountered the venomous descriptions by Cobbett of his social role, or the 
aspersions of Bentham on his stinginess, or of Brougham on his detachment, or 
the comparisons in background and consequent quality of mind between 
Ricardo and Malthus, will have wondered about him as a person. The editors, 
in presenting their biographical volume, like their subject, seldom unbend. 
There is a minimum of interpretation; the reader is left to himself in assessing 
Ricardo as a person, just as in earlier volumes they were left alone with his 
system. This is as it should be. Every ascertainable fact is carefully arranged 
and referenced. As addenda to the pious Memoir by Moses Ricardo are presented 
the family background, childhood and youth, the City career, and the subse- 
quent ramifications of family. These, and the section on Ricardo in business 
as jobber and loan contractor, will fascinate those interested in the emergence 
of the great financiers of the French Wars. A selection of non-economic letters 
are the concession of the editors to the relaxed Ricardo, together with the 
Journal of a Tour on the Continent in 1822, the year before his death. Ricardo’s 
letters and utterances give no hint of introspection or frustration: all is com- 
placency and propriety. But the Journal carries suggestions that the rigours of 
travel might produce in him more human reactions. The portrait of Mrs 
Ricardo introduces the volume; her stout figure dominates the Journal. In 
Amsterdam she showed her lack of enthusiasm for her husband’s Dutch back- 
ground, was disdainful of ships and barges and the trappings of trade, fussed 
greatly about her clothes, her weight posing transport problems on more than 
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one occasion. Thus Ricardo, with diminishing enthusiasm, armed with ‘Mr 
Sharpe’s paper of hints’, perambulated the Continent, the coach cluttered with 
books unread, surfeited with pictures and churches, annoyed at the terms offered 
for his bills of exchange, but revived in the Simplon by accidentally meeting 
a young admirer of his works. Roel euler ae sesny 


Magdalene College, Cambridge 


New Apams McNatu. An Agricultural History of the Genesee Valley, 1790-1860. 
(University of Pennsylvania Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1952. 
Pp. xii +276. 40s.) Among the most rewarding of recent studies have been 
intensive scrutinies of local communities: not the ‘historical squatterism’ of the 
amateur antiquary (so amusingly referred to in the preface to this book), but 
professional attempts to get behind conventional generalizations by a proper 
look at the particular facts literally at the grass roots. Mr McNall’s agricultural 
history of the Genesee Valley before the Civil War is a remarkably able and 
valuable study in this genre, which deserves a place alongside Joseph Schafer’s 
pioneer ‘Domesday’ surveys of Wisconsin, and other studies. The author’s 
choice of the Genesee Valley was of the greatest strategic importance. This tier 
of six counties south from Lake Ontario on the fringe of the Finger Lakes in 
western New York could be treated as a microcosm of the American people as 
a whole. This is not simply to say that successive growth-phases of that charac- 
teristic north-eastern society which was to dominate the continent are well 
exemplified in this region. What is more important is that because the great 
migrating horde from New England, New York and Western Europe sojourned 
there on its great westward caravan, the northern Middle West retained a 
peculiarly intimate relation to, and was not untinged by the character of, life 
experienced there. Long ago Mr Gilbert H. Barnes and more recently Mr W. RR. 
Cross called attention to the religious and social importance of this ‘ burnt-over 
area’. Now Mr McNall has added his survey to provide a comprehensive 
picture of this key neighbourhood during the period of its most dynamic 
growth. The dynamic quality, remains perhaps the most powerful impression 
in the mind of the European reader. Where only a few years previously men had 
burned stumps and scrub to get their first negotiable commodity—potash— 
was to be seen an open, tilled countryside dependent on the New York grain 
market and already mortgaged to New York insurance firms. A region which 
had made every kind of shift to reach markets in Montreal, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, suddenly found itself able to ship a ton of freight by canal to 
New York, not for one hundred dollars, but for twelve! But perhaps the most 
striking feature of the work is the character of land tenure. There was little that 
could be called Jeffersonian about the settlement of the Genesee Valley. Much 
of the land, bought by Revolutionary promoters like Phelps, Gorham and 
Morris, found its way into the hands of a Dutch Syndicate, the Pulteney famil 
of England and the Wadsworth family. The latter, and agents for the Fever 
two, developed their estates on a manorial plan with leases, both in cash and 
in kind, to emigrant farmers, largely from New England. Although there 
appears to have been some characteristic grumbling at ‘landlordism’— 
especially foreign—the Valley never suffered from the anti-rentism of the 
Hudson River and it is clear that the big landlords, and especially the Wads- 
worth family whose records have been extensively drawn upon, were chiefl 
responsible for the settlement of the Valley, and the successful growth of ia 
agriculture. ‘The picture revealed in the Genesee of settlement by squirearch 
may have been exceptional (just as the long connexion of the Wadivest 
family with the land, extending to the present time, is exceptional); but if, 
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as Mr McNall hints in his concluding paragraphs, and as is suggested by more 
than one other such study, this pattern persisted even as far west as Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, then historians may yet chase the traditional figure of the 
independent, enterprising pioneer off more and more historical territory until, 
like the Indian, he remains only a legend. 


St Fohn’s College, Cambridge 


FRANK 'THISTLETHWAITE 


S1iGMUND Diamonp. The Reputation of the American Businessman. (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1955. Pp. 209. 325.) The 
Research Center in Entrepreneurial History in Harvard University, which 
sponsors this book, has devoted considerable attention in its Explorations to the 
examination of the social sanctions imposed upon the businessman by the 
environment in which he operates. Mr Diamond is concerned, to quote the 
dust-cover, with ‘the attitude toward the [American] businessman of the 
inarticulate millions of his fellow citizens’. Six examples are selected, their lives 
covering the whole span of American national history: Stephen Girard (died 
1831), J. J. Astor (died 1848), Cornelius Vanderbilt (died 1877), J. P. Morgan 
(died 1913), John D. Rockefeller (died 1937) and Henry Ford (died 1947). The 
method used to discover the concensus of opinion regarding the activities and 
accomplishments of these individuals is the study of all accessible newspaper and 
other obituaries written on their death. It is emphasized in the Introduction, 
however, that the reader should not expect that he will know at the end of the 
book ‘what “ public opinion” was on the question examined’. The author claims 
to have distinguished a definite change of attitude in the course of the twelve 
decades under review. At the beginning of the nineteenth century obituary notices 
laid stress on the role of character in business achievement; personal qualities 
alone determined success or failure. Attitudes were mainly influenced for the rest 
by the manner of disposal of the wealth accumulated. Hardly any attention was 
paid to the method by which the wealth had been acquired. Girard’s will thus 
‘redeemed him from a load of errors’ (p. 15) and he gained posthumous 
praise even from Jacksonians. Feelings towards Astor seem to have been much 
more varied: admiration of his achievement was mixed with censure of the use 
of his wealth both in his life-time and after his death. Increasingly towards 
1900 and in the twentieth century less emphasis is placed on personal qualities, 
although these are by no means disregarded, and more general consideration 
is given to the system which made possible (or permitted, according to the point 
of view) such accumulations of wealth, as well as to the man’s business activities 
and methods and his private behaviour. The book contains a great deal of 
provocative comment and interesting incidental information, not least about the 
changing role of the press in American life. The research methods adopted give 
rise to numerous obvious problems of which the author is well aware. More 
indication might usefully have been given, however, of the relative frequency of 
the different attitudes quoted and the circulation and influence of the news- 


papers in question. J. PorTer 


London School of Economics 


James C. INGRAM. Economic Change in Thailand since 1850. (Standford University 
Press, under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 1955. Pp. 245. 
$5.) Siam is frequently cited as the one country 1n south-east Asia which 
succeeded in maintaining its independence in an age of colonial expansion. 
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But how far is this true? Not only did it at various times lose 100,000 square miles 
of territory over which it claimed an often shadowy sovereignty (to France 
through force; to Britain by negotiated treaty with a quid pro quo), but by the 
Bowring Treaty of 1885, Siam had to surrender its jurisdiction over British 
subjects residing within its territory, and the 3 per cent ‘ceiling’ on import 
duties and the specified export duties took the control of the customs out of the 
hands of the Siamese government. Siam, in fact, became what Sun Yat-sen 
declared China to be, namely a ‘hypo-colony’ of the West. It subsequently 
emancipated itself from extra-territoriality and regained control of its customs, 
but remained, and still remains, within the framework of international and 
largely Western capitalism. Since the Second World War, Siam (now officially 
Thailand) has vacillated in its attitude towards foreign capital. Apparently the 
government harbours suspicions and doubts about the economic desirability 
of foreign investment, and has not yet resolved the issue in principle, and 
the same is true of some of the newly independent countries of the region. 
Mr Ingram complains of the ‘scarcity and unreliability’ of data regarding his 
subject, but he has nevertheless produced a very useful and up-to-date study, 
filling in a number of pre-existing gaps. His chapter on the development of the 
exchange economy is particularly helpful. The impression that the book gives, 
however, is that it is an ‘external’ study from the point of view of the visiting 
economist or the potential foreign investor and it does not approach the subject 
primarily from the point of view of the interest and welfare of the people of 


Thailand themselves. View Panbere 


Trinity College, Cambridge 


A. E. Musson. The Congress of 1868: The Origins and Establishment of the T.U.C. 
(T.U.C. 1955. Pp. 48. 25.) In this brief study Mr Musson, already known for 
a useful history of the Typographical Association, tells a complicated story with 
lucidity and skill. Sectional differences in the labour movement, partly personal, 
partly geographical in character, were only overcome by the pressure of un- 
favourable legal decisions, and the T.U.C., like the Labour Representation 
Committee a generation later, was the product of a sudden consolidation of 
divided forces faced with the necessity of redressing reverses in the courts by 
pressure on the legislature. Mr Musson has found a number of errors in earlier 
accounts of the T.U.C.’s beginnings: his work of amplification and correction, 
based on detailed research in trade union records both in London and in the 
provinces, is authoritative and convincing. 


Queen’s College, Oxford 


Henry PELLING 


R. Pace Arnot. A History of the Scottish Miners. (George Allen and Unwin. 
1955. Pp. xiv+445. 30s.) The Scottish miner has always been a misunderstood 
member of the community. In the eighteenth century the colliers were regarded 
as ‘something almost less than human’; in recent times they have been ‘widely 
criticized for their wage demands and industrial disputes. Mr Arnot appears 
in this book in the familiar role of champion of the miner and, especially, of the 
miners’ Union. Not surprisingly the story is told in terms of class warfare 
between the miners and their employers. Lack of materials has made his 
account of the period before 1900 disappointingly brief, and most of the book 
is concerned with the last fifty years and nearly half of it with the last fifteen. 
Here we may follow in detail the emergence of a powerful Union, the colliers’ 
attitude to the two wars, the story of the 1921 lock-out and the 1926 strike and 
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the villainy of the inter-war coal-owners. Even more illuminating is the way in 
which the optimistic welcome of nationalization after the war turned to dis- 
illusionment. Abe Moffat clearly emerges as the hero of the post-war struggle 

and the Scottish area of the N.U.M. as ‘one of the best examples in Britain of 
a militant Trade Union organization’. Mr Arnot writes well, his book is well 
illustrated, and his presentation of one side of the story only could possibly be 
defended on the grounds that the employers in the past were well able to speak 
for themselves. Nevertheless, there remains something unsatisfactory about the 
book. The economic implications of continuous pressure for higher wages, for 
example, are scarcely considered. It is not clear whence, or at whose expense, 
the miners have achieved, or will achieve, more pay. The well-known thesis 
that capitalist industrialists should be charged more for coal and housewives 
less, is quoted on two pages and then left in the air. The dangers of inflationary 
wage expansion and foreign competition apparently do not worry Mr Arnot. 
Foreign miners to him are either exploited Americans and French or fortunate 
workers in those Eastern countries admired by Scottish delegates. However, 
despite these defects, the student of trade union history will find much of value 
in this work. 


King’s College, Aberdeen 


W. J. MACcPHERSON 


MARGUERITE PERROT. La monnaie et l’opinion publique en France et en Angleterre, 
1924-1936. (Paris: Armand Colin. 1955. Pp. 252. N.P.) As her title suggests, 
Mlle Perrot is concerned not with the history of economic thought, but with the 
history of public opinion on a matter of economic policy. The policy is the post- 
war gold standard, and the author studies four episodes—the return to gold in 
1925 and its abandonment in 193! in Britain; the inflation of 1924-6 and the 
struggle to preserve the gold value of the franc from 1931 to 1936 in France. 
The relationship between public opinion and policy is of fundamental im- 
portance in a democratic country, and studies such as this are of obvious value. 
Unfortunately, however, the only material which is still readily available after 
the passage of twenty years is in the files of the press, and Mlle Perrot’s book is 
really an analysis of press comment on the issues with which she is concerned. 
She has covered the leading London and Paris dailies, a few important pro- 
vincial dailies, and newspapers and periodicals specializing on economic affairs, 
such as The Financial Times and The Economist. There are obvious disadvantages 
in using the press as an indication of public opinion. Financial journalists are 
usually economists themselves, and often have close contacts with fellow 
economists in academic and official circles; editorial opinion is thus likely to be 
closer to the opinion of professional economists than to that of the general 
public. This relationship between professional opinion, newspaper opinion and 
the opinion of the general public is one which might have been more fully 
explored. Mlle Perrot tries to overcome the difficulty by drawing on corre- 
spondence columns as well as editorials, but those who write to the press are 
probably not a very representative sample of the general public. Another 
difficulty is that the press may represent not what the public thinks but what 
its proprietors would like the public to think; Mlle Perrot has, however, taken 
a number of papers of different political views, and has shown sound judgment 
in her interpretation of them. Given the limitations of the material, the author’s 
handling of it is excellent. She has shown great skill in unravelling the various 
strands of thought and feeling which made up the tangled skein of public 
opinion. Each is presented clearly and illustrated with a wealth of quotation 
which is always interesting and often amusing. There are also some very shrewd 
comments on the similarities and differences in opinion between the two 
countries. To the academic economist the book makes both humbling and 
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encouraging reading; humbling in that it shows how easily both the professional 
economist and the general public can be wrong; encouraging 1n that com- 
parison of press comment then and now leaves the comfortable feeling that ae 
have made some progress in economic understanding, and that economists an 

financial journalists have not been entirely wasting their time. But, whether 
it leaves us feeling humble or smug, Mlle Perrot has produced a very readable 


and useful book. E. Vicror Morcan 


University College, Swansea 


Azsram Bercson and Hans HeyMann, Jr. Soviet National Income and Product, 
1940-1948. A Research Study by the Rand Corporation. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1954. Pp. xiit249. $5.) This book is a sequel to Soviet 
National Income and Product in 1937 by Abram Bergson, which was published in 
1953. The later book reproduces the methods, but not all the results, of the 
former. It appears that these studies have been produced with the resources of 
the Rand Corporation, which is said to be a large and well endowed corporation. 
If so, this book must be considered disappointing even though it could be 
reckoned a creditable effort on the part of a single author. Its defect, which is 
really extraordinary, is that it has been content to analyse Soviet income and 
product almost exclusively in money terms. For the last few years, ‘social 
accounting’ has been one of the intellectual fashions among economists. As so 
often happens with fashions, its originators are beginning to lose interest in it 
just as it is becoming more fashionable in more distant parts of the world, and 
many attempts are now being made to apply social accounting in Africa and 
Asia with rather ludicrous results. Messrs Bergson and Heymann have at- 
tempted to construct what might be called a set of social accounts for U.S.S.R. 
for 1937 and certain subsequent years. The reader may well complain about 
being offered nothing more recent than 1948 and in any case, whereas the 
balancing of ‘social accounts’ in U.S.S.R. may have a certain purely technical 
usefulness, the idea that such accounts can be studied and used in the same way 
as they are in other countries is nothing but a joke. No purpose is served by 
discussing what proportions of the national product, for instance, are devoted 
to military expenditure, investment or social services, when the relative prices 
of different goods and services differ so widely from those prevailing in other 
countries, even after the authors have undertaken the difficult and praiseworthy 
task of eliminating the gigantic turn-over tax from different payments and 
expressing them at ‘factor cost’. Nevertheless, the results are still distorted, 
particularly in respect of the price of food. It is difficult to obtain results which 
are any use for comparison with other countries, or indeed to show the real 
trend of events within U.S.S.R. itself, unless we reduce these money expenditures 
to real terms. The objections to the intellectual fashion of social accounting, 
here as elsewhere, is not that it is without value, but that it has done so much 
to distract attention away from the much more important problem of measuring 
and analysing national products in real terms. No branch of economic statistics 
can be more exasperating than the attempt to fit together the obscure fragments 
of Soviet statistical information into any sort of coherent picture. Two separate 
statistical sources give widely different figures for the total amount supposed to 
have been paid in wages and salaries in the Soviet Union. The puzzling difference 
between the ‘large wage fund’ and the ‘small wage fund’ will be familiar to all 
who have worked in this field. Professor Bergson has held that the difference 
is due to inadequate statistical coverage and the failure to include certain 
supplementary payments; but this view has been criticized by Mr Wiles 
(Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of Statistics, September 1953); and many 
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statisticians who have worked on the problem think that this difference repre- 
sents the cost of the subsistence of (and the small cash payments received by) 
the armed forces and the inmates of the concentration camps. There are no 
doubt some minor items mixed up with these figures, varying from year to 
year, with the object of confusing the trail for any foreign statisticians who try 
to use these figures for the purpose of estimating the numbers in the forces, or 
undergoing ‘corrective labour’. 


Oxford 


Coun CLARK 


Capitalism and The Historians. Ed. with an Introduction by F. A. Hayek. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1954. Pp. 192. ros. 6d.) Three of these six essays 
were written as papers for a meeting of economists, historians and social 
philosophers held at Beauvallon in 1951 to discuss problems of preserving a free 
society from the totalitarian threat. Two others (by Professor Ashton and 
Professor Hutt) have already appeared elsewhere. Professor Hayek’s intro- 
duction develops some of the ideas that were put forward at the original 
discussions. His aim, like that of the other contributors, is to trace the origins 
of, and to correct, some of the distortions which have become part of what is 
still virtually the orthodoxy of nineteenth-century social and economic history, 
at any rate at the level at which it is learnt by schoolboys, expounded by 
politicians and taught by Bertrand Russell. One such source Professor Hayek 
finds in the nightmares conjured up by upper middle class Londoners about 
conditions in these Northern factories which they had never seen; another in the 
observations of landowners returning in full measure and in the same region 
those blows below the belt dealt them by their enemies of the Anti-Corn Law 
League. Professor Ashton destroys with wit and learning some popular myths 
about the jerry-builder and examines with scholarly care the problem of 
working-class standards of life, 1790-1830. Professor Hutt likewise pursues and 
destroys some myths about the factory system. So far, so good. But at this 
point disintegration sets in. Of the responsibility of economists for creating the 
offending myths little is said, and Ricardo appears only in two lines of a footnote. 
If the argument is thin in these and other places, it runs into unnecessarily 
heavy weather elsewhere. The introduction reflects the tendency, currently 
fasionable, to invoke the aid of ‘theory’. Common sense is denounced as 
‘a treacherous guide’ and responsibility for error laid at the door of those— 
historians presumably—whose minds are innocent of ‘theoretical preoccupa- 
tions’. Even Professor Ashton suggests that if historians had pondered a little 
on marginal analysis, they might have been less foolish. Yet the example 
Professor Hayek gives to illustrate his point—the fear of machinery—is surely 
the consequence of ignorance rather than of common sense. And were those 
who did know about marginal analysis any wiser or more balanced in their 
judgment than those who did not? The truth is that the sources of distortion lie 
for the most part in rank bad history; bad not because it lacked ‘theory’ but 
because it wholly ignored some evidence, and failed to apply any critical sense 
to what it did use. Indeed, distortions have often arisen because writers have 
preferred theories—and sometimes pretty plausible ones—to critical examina- 
tion of facts. Such views cannot go unchallenged. Yet criticism should not be 
allowed to obscure the value of this little book as a corrective and a stimulus to 
further thought. The task the contributors set themselves is an important one 
and the greater part of the work remains to be done. It is easy to be too hard 


on the swallow for not being the summer. CHARLES WILSON 


Jesus College, Cambridge 
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Economic Progress. Ed. L. H. Dupriez. (Louvain: Institut de Recherches 
Economiques et Sociales. 1955. Pp. 574. N.P.) This book comprises the 
nineteen papers which were given at the 1953 round-table conference of the 
International Economic Association, and a summary of discussions. The topic 
was economic progress, very broadly defined, and there were contributions on 
both historical and theoretical lines, as well as references to current problems 
of policy in so-called underdeveloped areas. The book—with an admirable 
introduction by the editor—is divided into three parts: The Meaning and 
Criteria of Economic Progress; Conditions and Causes of Economic Progress; 
The Theory of Secular Progress. Of these sections Part Two is much the largest, 
and Part One much below the level of the other two. There are three topics 
which receive extended treatment. First there is the supply, nature and use of 
capital. This includes some analysis of capital coefficients, notably by Kuznets, 
Domar, Cairncross and, above all, by Singer. Secondly there is the problem of 
the supply of management and enterprise. The paper by Vakil on this subject 
is outstanding, illuminated by contemporary observation and experience. 
Thirdly there is discussion of methodology and the role of theory. The whole 
book is bubbling with ideas. Giersch on stages and spurts in economic develop- 
ment; Dahmén on ‘developmental blocks’ and ‘transformation’; Rostow on 
primary, supplementary and derived growth sectors; Marchal on short-period 
and long-period analysis (a particularly brilliant paper)—there is enough here 
to excite the curiosity of everyone. For this book settles nothing. It is a heady 
mixture of ideas from several continents. It raises far more questions than it 
pretends to answer. But it encourages the reader to believe that connexions 
may be found in time between the ‘plain facts’ (the more or less plain facts) 
and eminent common-sense of such papers as those by Professor Habakkuk and 
Professor Ellis and the more soaring flights of the economic imagination—in the 
very best sense of that word—of some of their distinguished colleagues. 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge A. J. YOUNGSON 


K. B. SMELum. The British Way of Life. (Heinemann. 1955. Pp. 195. 15s.) 
Professor Smellie has written an urbane and lively account of the many facets 
which an acute mind can discover in the complexities, not only of the British 
way of life, but of the economic, social and historical context in which the 
British have to earn their living, and organize their society. The book leans 
a little towards idealized UNESCO and British Council values (it will prove, 
very justifiably, a boon to the latter), being less rigorous in its treatment of the 
problems and conflicts arising from a changing national structure than serious 
students would want. Economic historians will think it a pity that the biblio- 
graphy should include ‘C. H. Jenks, The Migration of British Capital to 1815”. 


Queens’ College, Cambridge PETER MATHIAS 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS ON THE ECONOMIC 
HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


CoMPILED By WALTER M. STERN 


(The place of publication is London and the date 1954 unless otherwise stated. 
Publications marked with an asterisk contain material relating to the United 
Kingdom.) 


I. ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 


Aberdeen Council Letters, vol. 1v. Transcr. and ed. L. B. Taylor. Oxford 
University Press. 

An Early 19th Century Apprentice’s Indenture. Ed. J. D. K. Lloyd, in 
Montgomerys. Coll. tu, 1 (for 1953). 

The Kalendar of Abbot Samson of Bury St Edmunds and related documents. 
Ed. R. H. C. Davis. Camden Third Series, LXXXIv. 

The Port Books for the Port of Cardiff and its Member Ports, Swansea and 
Be for the Years 1606-10. Ed. W. Rees, in Publ. S. Wales Mon. Rec. 

oc. Il. 

Chertsey Abbey Court Rolls Abstract, Pt. 2. Ed. E, Toms. Surrey Rec. Soc. 
Publ. XLvm. 

The Diary of John Ward of Clitheroe, Weaver, 1860-64. Ed. and transcr. 
R. Sharpe France, in Trans. Lancs. Ches. Hist. Soc. cv (1953). 

Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Edinburgh, 1681 to 1689. Ed. M. 
Wood and H. Armet. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 

English History from Essex Sources, 1550-1750. Ed. A. C. Edwards. Essex Rec. 
Office Publ. xv (1952). 

English History from Essex Sources, 1750-1900. Ed. A. F. J. Brown. Essex 
Rec. Office Publ. xvut (1953)- 

A Breviat of Glamorgan, 1596-1600, by Rice Lewis. Ed. W. Rees, in Pudl. 
S. Wales Mon. Rec. Soc. 1. 

Transcript of Three Registers of Passengers from Great Yarmouth to Holland 
and New England 1637-1639. Ed. C. B. Jewson. Norfolk Rec. Soc. Publ. 
KXV. 

The Ministers’ Accounts for the Lordship of Grosmont and White Castle. 
Ed. A. J. Roderick and W. Rees, in Publ. S. Wales Mon. Rec. Soc. m1. 
Readings and Moots at the Inns of Court in the Fifteenth Century, Vol. 1. 

Ed. S. E. Thorne. Selden Soc. Publ. uxxt (for 1952). 

Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem and other Analogous Documents 
preserved in the Public Record Office. Vol. xm: Edward III. H.M.S.O. 

Two Charters issued to Kirklees Priory. Ed. C. T. Clay, in Yorks. Arch. 7. 
XXXVI (1952-4). 

Lewes Quarter Sessions Order Book, 1642-49. Ed. B. C. Redwood. Sussex 
Rec. Soc. Publ. itv. 

Feet of Fines for the County of Lincoln for the Reign of King John, 1199-12 16. 
Ed. M. S. Walker. Pipe Roll Soc. Publ. txvm (n.s. XXIX) (1953). 

The Pumrhydau and Corsydd of the Parish of Llandanwg. Ed. T. I. Jeffreys 
Jones, in 7. Merioneth Hist. Rec. Soc. 1 (1953-4)- 
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